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ITis the obſervation of an ingenious writer that 
1“ The Scottiſh *melodies contain ſtrong expreſ- 
ſion of the paſſions, particularly of the melancholy 
kind; in which the air often fanely correſponds 
to the ſubject of the ſong. Love, ſays he, in 
its various ſituations of hope, ſucceſs, diſappoint- 
ment, and deſpair, is finely expreſſed in the natu- 
ral melody of the old Scottiſh ſongs.” It were 
_ endleſs,” he adds, * to run through the many fine 
airs expreſlive of ſentiment and paſſion in the num- 
ber of our Scettiſh ſongs, which when Tung in the 
genuine natural manner, mult affect the heart of 
every perſon of feeling, whoſe taſte 1s not vitiated 
and ſeduced by faſhion and novelty.” For theſe 
reaſons the words and melody of a Scotiſh ſong 
ſhould be ever inſeparable ; and the editor hopes 
he will be found to have rendered an acceptable 
ſervice in the ſelection he now offers to the pub- 
lic. It may be of ſome conſequence to learn, that 
this is by no means one of thoſe crude and haſty 


* The word Scot:iſp is an improper orthography of $f; 
41h is ſtill more corrupt, and &cts (as an adjective) a nation- 
al bai bariſm : which is obſerved here once for all, to prevent 
tne imputation of inconſiſtency and confuſion ; as a direct guo- 
tation ſhculd be always litcral. | 
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publications of which there are too frequent in- 


ſtances; it has received the occaſional attention of 


many years, and no opportunity has been neglect- 
ed of rendering it more worthy of approbation; 
the editor having even made repeated viſits to dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland for the purpoſe of obtain- 
ing materials or information upon the ſubject. 
How far theſe pains have been ſucceſsful muſt be 
left to the candour of the intelligent reader, and 
to the malice of the Critical review. 

The collection is divided into FOUR CLASSES; of 
which THE FIR5T will be found to conſiſt of Lov £- 
SONGS, according to the different effects of that 
pleaſing, powerful, capricious and fatal paſſion ; 
as courtſhip, marriage, importunity, complaint, 
deſpair, infidelity, abſence, conſtancy, death and 
diſhonour ; THE SECOND of comic $0NGs, or ſongs 
of humour; THE THIRD of HISTORICAL, POLITI- 
CAL and MARTIAL SONGS; and THE FOURTH of 
ROMANTIC and LEGENDARY SONGS, or what are 
uſually and properly denominated BALLADSs. 

The orthography of each ſong is that of the au- 
thority from which it is taken, and which (unleſs, 
perhaps, in a ſingle inſtance) has never been inten- 
tionally ceſerted, except where an evident typog ra- 
phical error, or flip of the pen, may have occa- 
ſioned a correction, of which the reader will be 
appriſed by the uſual diſtinction. This ſcrupulous 
adherence to the copies made uſe of requires that 
they ſhould be accurately deſcribed. 

In claſs I. ſongs I. XX. XXVII. XXXIII. 
XXXV. and LXVIII. are taken from the au- 


thors Poems, Edinburgh, 1760; ſongs II. VI. 


VIII. X. XII. XIII. LI. and LIII. from the 
authors Poems, London, 1731; ſongs III. IV. 
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V. VII. XI. XXV. V. XXVII. XXXVII. 
XLIII. XLVII. LV. LIX. LX. LXIII. LXV. 
and LXX. from Ramiays Tea-table miſcellany, 
1750; ſongs IX. and XXXVI. from Roderick 
Random, London, 1766; ſongs XIV. XV. XIX. 
XXI. XXII. XXIV. XXVI. XXVII. XL. XLI. 


XLII. XEV. XLVI. XLVIII. XIX. L. LIE 


LVI. LVII. LXI. LXII.* and EXVI. from An- 
cient aud modern Scottiſh ſongs, heroic ballads, etc. 
Edinburgh, 1769 and 1776; ſongs XVI. LIV. 
LXIV. from the authors Yorks, London, 1759; 
ſong XVII. is from the Edinburgh Magazine, for 
December, 1773; ſong XVIII. from the authors 
Works, London, 1762; ſong XXIII. from a ma- 


1 copy tranſmitted from Scotland; ſongs 


XXIX. and LXXI. are from Achoeiſe collection of comic 
and ſerious Scots poems, part III. Edinburgh, 1711; 


compared with and corrected by Ramſays Tea- 


table miſcellany; ſong XXX. is from Songs and | 


fancies, Aberdeen, 1666; ſong XXXI. from the 
authoreſs's Works, 1751; ſong XXXII. from the 


A different copy of this ſong, with numerous and conſider- 
able vari tions, is printed in the laſt edition of; Love and Mad- 
neſs,” (1786) p. 19. for which the author (p. 340) „ begs to 
taank lady A. L.“ The alterations do not appear, in every inſtance, 
tor the better, and may probably be :1e:racted by the fair and e- 
legant auhoreſs in ſome future publication; which is one rea- 
ſon why the original ſtanzas have been preſerved ; another is 
that they are already familiar to the public. The editor, in- 
ceed, has been aſſured that the fong of Auld Robin Gray was 
wall known in Sco.land before lady A. L. was born; a fact 
which he will certainly believe upon the production of compe- 
tent evidence, | „ 7 

T N. B. Ramſay neither inſerts nor takes any manner of no- 
tice of the & ſecond part“ of fong XXIX. which conſiſts of ne 
tower than thirteen ſtanzas, but has all the appearance of being 
by a different and inferior hand. | | 
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authors Poems, 1786; ſong XXXIV. from ttie 


Centleman*s magazine, vol. XI. ſong XXXIX. from 


a ſingle engraved ſheet; ſongs XLIV. LVIII. 


are from Napiers collection; fong LXVII. is from 


a manuſcript copy tranſmitted by mr. Tytler; 
ſong LXIX. from the authors Poems, London 
1781: In claſs II. fongs I. III. IV. V. VII. 


IX. XIII. XIV. XVIII. XIX. XXVII. XXXI. 


XXXVI. XXXVII. XXXVIII. and XL. are 
from the 7ea-table miſcellany; ſongs II. VI. XI. 
XV. XXI. XXII. XX III. XXX. and XXXV. 
from the Ancient and modern Scots ſongs, & c. 1769 
and 1776; ſongs VIII. and XXXII. from John- 
ſons Scots miſical muſeum; ſongs XII. XXIX. and 
XXXIII. from the Hyndford manuſcript, (Ban- 
natynes collection,) in the Advocates Library, 
Edinburgh; ſongs X. XVII. XXIV. XXV. 
XXVIII. ſrem common collections of which the 
names have not been preſerved; ſong XX. is from 
a manuſcript of Charles the firſts time in the Bri- 
tn Muſeum (Bib. Sloan, 1489) ſongs XXVII. 
and XXXIX are from the authors ſongs at the 
end of his Fortznate /hepherdeſs, Aberdeen, 768; 
ſong XX XIV, is from the Songs and fancies, Aber» 
deen, 1666; and ſong XII. from an engraved 
ſheet. In claſs III. ſongs I. VI. VIII. XI. XV 


XVI. XVIII. XIX. XXXIII. XXXV. are 


taken from the Ancient and modern Scots ſongs, & c. 
1769 and 1776; ſongs II. and VII. from dr. Per- 
cys Reliques of ancient Engliſh poetry, 1775; long 


III. is taken from the Ever Green, Edinburgh, 


Theſe three ſongs were originally printed from lord 
Hailes's publicat on, which turning out, upon a collation with 
the Ms, far from accurate, the leaves were canceled, 
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1724; ſong IV. from Old ballads, (publiſhed by T. 
Evans,) London 1777; ſong V. from the firſtedi- 
tion, Glaſgow, 1755; ſong IX and XXXVII. from 
the Tea- table miſcellany; ſong X. from a manu- 
ſcript copy, collated with a common ſtall print; 
ſongs XII. XXII. XXVI XXXI. XXXII. are 
from Johnſons Scots muſical muſeum; ſong XIII. 
is from a MS. in the Harleian Library, in the 
Muſeum (No. 7332: ſongs XIV. and XXX. 
from common collections; ſong XVII. is from a 
modern ſtall copy; ſongs XXI. XXVII. XXVIII. 
XXIX. and XXXIV. are from a collection of 
Loyal Songs &c. 17 50; ſong XXIII. is from a ma- 


nuſcript copy, as dictated to the editor many years 


ago by a young gentleman, who had it from his 
grandfather; ſong XXIV. from the True layaliſt or 
chevaliers favourite, 1779; ſong XXVI. flom the 
authors Poems [1749]; ſong XXXVI. from Na- 
piers collection; ſong XXXVIII. from the au- 
thors Poems, Edinburgh 1786; and ſong XXXIX 
from the authors Works, 1762. In clais IV. ſongs 
I. + III. V. and XIII. are from the Reliques of 


* This ſong is ſometimes intitled LEw1s Go box, and ſaid 
to go “ To the tune, of Tarry Moo, from which the preſent 
air may perhaps have been altered. 


\ + This old ballad, dr. Percy tells us, is given by him from a 


copy in his folio manuſcript, ſome breaches and defects in which, 


he ſays, rendered the inſer:ion of a few ſupplemental ſtanzas ne- 
ceſſary. Theſe, he hopes, the reader will pardon, though he does 
not condeſcend to inform him which they are. "The feerving 
genuineneſs and real merit of the ballad, which has all rhe ap- 
pearance of being a Scotiſh production, has prevailed upon the 
editor to inſert it, though fiom a deſignedly int: rpolat d copy. 
The principal incident in the ſtory, whenceſoever it came, was 
well known long before the publication of the Relizzes, and is in 
FaCt of great antiquity. . | 
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ancient Engliſh oetiy; ſongs II. VI. IX. XI. ant 
XIII. from the Ancient and modern Scots ſongs, &C. 
1769 or 1776 iong IV. is from the Ever Green, 
Edin. 1724; fong VII from a ſtall copy; ſongs 
VIII. XIV. XV. and XVI. are from the 7ea- 


table mi cellauy; long X. is from the firſt edition, 
Glaſgow, 1755. 4to. aud ſong X LE. from the au- 


thors Works, 17 50. With reſpect to the few aDv1- 
TIONAL SONGS, the firſt is from Raniſays Tea- table 


#ſcellany, the ſeven following are from the fourth 


volume of Johnſons Scots muſical muſeum (which 
did not appear till the work was printed off); and 
the eighth is from Nine Conzonets, &c. By a lady.“ 

Tuk Mesic, which does not require, nor per— 
haps admit, of a ſtrict adherence to any particular 
copy, has been fupplyed by Thomſons Orphens Ca- 


 tedomus,* the muſic tor Ramſays collection, publiſh- 
ed by himſelf, Oſwalds Caledonian pocket companion, | 


Gibbon, Car ri, and Napiers collections of Scots 
tunes, and Johnſons Scats mufical muſeum; by o— 
ther mvſical publications, and by ſingle ſongs. + 
Where a ſong is either known or preſumed to have 
a tune, W hich it has been found impoſſible to pro- 
cure, blank lines are left for its after infertion with 
the pen; and a few ſongs in the firſt claſs are in- 
debted En original airs to the harmonious muſe 
of the equaliy eminent and amiable Shield, whoſe 
taſte and ſcienc have been occaſionally exerted 

* It isthe ſecond edition of this work which has been made 


aſc of, even for the tunes contained in the firſt, as there is con- 
kyerable difference in ſome of the lets. 


+ There is a MS, collection of (chiefly) Scotiſh tunes in the 


library of the Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland, made a- 
bout fifty years ago for the laird of Mac far lane, but! it ſeems 
to CON ain few Tunes not to be found in Oſwalds or other cv). 


lect.ons. At leaſt, for a long liſt of defaderata, it Si at}uzded 
0: lingle al I, 
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in reſtoring or preſerving the genuine ſimplicity 
of a corrupted melody, and of whoſe friendſhip 
the editor .s happy to boaſt this teſtimony. _ 

Some of theſe tunes no doubt, will be found ve- 
ry different from, and perhaps much inferior to, 
the common or favourite ſets; but it may be de- 
pended upon that they are immediately taken from 
the oldeſt or beſt authorities that could be met 
with, and conſequently are moſt likely to be the 
genuine and original airs; fo far, at leaſt, as mu- 
{1c2] notation can be relyed on. 

The biſe part, which ſeems to be conſidered 
as indiſpenſible in modern muſical publications, 
would have been altogether improper in theſe vo- 


lumes; the Scotiſh tunes are pure melody, which 


is not unfrequently injured by the baſes, which 
have been ſet to them by ttrangers: the only kind 
of harmony known to the original compoſers con- 
ſiſting perhaps in the uniſonant drone of the bag- 
pipe. | | | 
All that can be ſaid on the Loss AR 1s that the 
words are more numerous and the explanations 
lets equivocal than in any former attempt of this 
nature. The reader may compare it, if he chooſes, 
with that to the Tea table miſcellany, or collection 
of Ancient Scots ongs, &c. the latter of which, it, 
may be obſerved, abounds with words not to be 
found in the work itſelf. | 

It may be naturally ſuppoſed that a publication 
of this nature would have been rendered more per- 
fect by a native of North Britain. Without diſ- 
cuſſing this queſtion, the editor has only to obſerve 


that diligent enquiry, extenſive reading, and un- 


wearyed aſſiduity, added to the ſtricteſt integrity, 
| and moſt diſintereſted views, have poſſibly tended 


vil. J ͥ ̃ O 


; to leſſen the diſadvantages of an Engliſh birth; 
| and that he is perſuaded the preſent collection, 
| fuch as it is, will not ſuffer by compariſon with 


ö any thing of the kind hitherto publiſhed in either 
| country. ©: ©; 


| The following obſervations, by a late ingenious 
| writer, already quoted, have been thought too per- 
tinent and valuable to be either omitted or abridged. 


| 
| « As the Scottiſh ſongs are the fights of genius, 
| deyoid of art, they bid defiance to artificial graces 
| and affected cadences. A Scots ſong can only be 
| fung in taſte by a Scottiſh voice. To a ſweet, liquid, 
1 flowing voice, capable of ſwelling a note from the 
fofteſt to the fulleſt tone, and what the Italians call 
a voce di petto, muſt be joined /enfibility and feeling, 
* and a perfect underſtanding of the ſubject, and 
| awords of the ſong, ſo as to know the fgnificant word 
N on which to fevell or /eften the tone, and lay the 
force of the note. From a want of knowledge of the 
language, it generally happens, that, to moſt of the 
foreign maſters, our melodies, at firſt, muſt ſeem 
wild and uncouth; for which reaſon, in their per- 
formance, they generally fall ſhort of our expec- 
tation. We ſometimes, however, find a foreign 
maſter, who, with a genius for the pathetic, and 
a knowledge of the ſubject and words, has afford- 
ed very high pleaſure in a Scottiſh fong. Who 
could hear with inſenſibility, or without being 
moved in the greateſt degree, Tenducci ſing TIl ne- 
wer leave thee, or The braes of Ballendine !—or Will 


—— 
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ye go to the ewe-bughts Marion, ſung by Signora 1 
Corri? - 

It is common defect in ſome who pretend to 
fing, to affect to ſmother the words, by not articu= n- 


_ lating them, ſo as we ſcarce can find out either the 7 
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ſubject or language of their ſong. This is always 
a ſign of want of feeling. and the mark of a 
bad ſinger ; particularly of Scottiſh ſongs, where 
there is generally fo intimate a correſpondence 
between their air and ſubject. Indeed, there can 
be no good vocal muſic without it. 

« The proper accompaniment of a Scottiſli 
ſong is a plain, thin, dropping baſs, on the 
harpſichord or guittar. The fine breathings, 
thoſe Heart, felt touches, which genius alone can 
expreſs, in our ſongs, are loſt in a noiſy accom- 
paniment of inſtruments. The full chords of a 
thorough-baſs ſhould be uſed ſparingly, and with 
— 7 not to overpower, but to ſupport and 
raiſe the voice at proper pauſes. 
Where, with a fine voice, is joined ſome 
Tkill and execution on either of thoſe inſtruments, 
the air, by way of ſymphony, or introduction to 
the fong, ſhould always be firſt played over, and, 
at the cloſe of every itanza, the laſt part of the 
air ſhould be repeated, as a relief for the voice, 
which it gracefully ſets off, In this /pmphonic 
part, the performer may ſhew his taſte and fancy 
on the inſtrument, by varying it ad libitum. 

„A Scottiſh fong admits of no cadence; I 
mean by this, no fanciful or capricious deſcant 
upon the cloſe of the tune. There is one em- 
belliſhment, however, which a fine finger may 
_—_ acquire; that is, an eaſy H. This, 


while the organs are flexible in a young voice, 

may, with practice, be eaſily attained. | 
| AA Seottifh ſong, thus performed, is among 
4 the higheſt of entertainments to a muſical genius. 
5 But 1s this genius to be acquired either in the 
$ performer or hearer? It cannot. Genius iu 


X C 
muſic, as in poetry, is the gift of heaven, It is 


born with us; it is not to be learned. _ E | 

An artiſt on the violin may diſplay the ma- 1 

gic of his fingers, in running from the top to the i 

bottom of the finger-board, in various intricate 5 

eapricio's, which, at moſt, will only excite ſur- Ti 

priſe; while a very middling performer, of taſte „ 

and feeling, in a ſubject that admits of the pathos, 4 | 

will touch the heart in its fineſt ſenſations. The 2» þ 

fineſt of the Italian compoſers, and many of their 41 

| ſingers, poſſeſs this to an amazing degree. The 1 
| opera-airs of theſe great maſters, Pergole/e, Jo- 
melli, Galuppi, Perez, and many others of the 
preſent age, are aſtoniſhingly pathetic and mov- 
ö ing. Genius, however, and feeling, are not 
| confined to country or climate, A maid, at her 


Ipinning- aubeel, who knew not a note in muſic, 

with a ſweet voice, and the force of a native ge- 
nius, has oft drawn tears from my eyes. That 
gift of heaven, in ſhort, is not to be defined: It 
can only be felt.“ _ CP RCs 


Di ſertation on the Scottiſh muſic, by William Tytler, eſq 
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' HISTORICAL ESSAY 
o V 

SCOTISH SONG, 


J. HE moſt ancient inhabitants of the north 
parts of Britain, now called Scotland, 
of whom there is any account, were the Cale- 
donians; a people of the ſame race with the 
Britons, or inhabitants of the fouth parts; chil 
dren, in a word, of that mamenſe family of Celts, 
which, pouring out of Gaul, the country, it is 
ſuppoſed, of their original ſettlement, ſeems, at 
one time, not only to have covered great part of 
Europe, but even to have over- run the fertile and 
civilized provinces of Aſia. (1) Their language, 
varied by dialect, and corrupted by the influx of 
foreign words, is ſtill ſpoken in Wales, in Ire- 
land, in the highlands or mountainous parts of 
Scotland, in the Hebudes or Weſtern ifles, in the 
ifle of Man, in Armorica or Baſſe- Bretagne, and 


(1) A hiſtory of the Celts, by a perſon of learning and 
induſtry, is much wanted. All the French writers, who 
have hitherto attempted ſuch a work, Cvix. Pezron, Pel- 
loutier, Sc.) have confounded them with the Goths or 
Germans; perfectly diſtin& people. A good foundation, 
however, has been laid by Schoepflin in his Vindiciæ 
Celticæ, Argen. 1754. 4to. Though the moſt ancient hiſ- 
torians know of no inhabitants in Gaul before the Celts, 
nor of any Celts but ſuch as inhabited or iffaed from that 
country, in which ſenſe only they are called aborigines, it is 
nevertheleſs ſufhciently probable that other countries had 
been peopled by the ſame race, Hiſtory, in this caſe, is 
a child of yeſterday. 
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among the Waldenſes, alittle nation in the Alps ; 
and was, two or three centuries ago, the vulgar 


ſpeech of Cornwall and Galloway, where, if yet 


extinR, it continued to be known within the me- 


mory of perſons now living. Great part of the 
country, however, was, about the time of its in- 
vaſion by the Romans, under Agricola, inhabited 
by a people called PiQs, or Pehts, who are by 


ſome thought to have come from Scandinavia, (the 


Scythia of Bede, ) and to have driven the more an- 


cient inhabitants out of thoſe parts (probably all 


along the north and eaſt coaſts) in which they 
thought fit to ſettle: but, let them come from 
where they would, they were ſtill a Celtic colony; 
and ſpoke a diale& at leaſt of the language of the 


original inhabitants (2); with whom it is highly 
probable they were, in the courſe of time, indiſ- 


tinguiſhably blended. 


(2) For this fact We have the expreſs teſtimony of Bede; 
who obſerves, that a town in Scotland, at the eaſt end of the 
Picts wall, was in their language called Peanfabel; and 
Nennius adds, that its name, in the Britiſh tongue, was Pen- 
gadul; as nearly the ſame word as the (lighteſt difference of 
dialect, or corruption of orthography, will allow: each 
meaning the head of the wall; from pen, head, and vallum, 


wall; which latter word both Picts and Britons had adopt- 


ed from the Romans, cither from having no ſynonimous 


word in their own language, or none at leaſt applicable to 


a fortification of that nature. The Saxons, by adding a uſual 
termination, called it Penneltun, 1. e. Pen-wael-twn, the town 


at the head of the wall. It appears from the ſame Nennius, 


that the Scots. (or Iriſh) called this place Cenail, i. e. 


Cean-val, a name of the ſame ſignification, and which it 
has preſerved, with a very ſlight variance, to this day. 
It is the village of Xinnel, about two miles from Aber- 
corn. (See Innes's Critical eſſay on the ancient Inhavi-_ 
tants of Scotland, i. 2g.) It is needleſs to add, that 
pen and cean mean head, in the Welſh. and Iriſh lan- 


guages, at this moment, This point is further confirmed 
by the names of the Pictiſh ſovereigns, which have no 
reſemblance. to thoſe. in any Gothic liſt, and of which 
ſome are manifeſtly Celtic: as Unguſt, Elpin, Canud, 
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About the middle of the third century a third 
Celtic colony arrived in Caledonia, or Pictland: 


Kenneth, Uwen, &c. &c. The names, not only of mountains 
and rivers, but what is much more to the pu: poſe, of cities, 
towns, villages, caſtles, and houſes, are, wich a very few ex- 
ceptions, univerſally Celtic. (See Camdens: r tannia, 1695, 


cxii. Innes's Eſſay, i. 72, &c. 147. Macphe:rfons Critical diſ- 


ſertations on the ancient Caledonians, p. 55. the table of pa- 
riſhes in Keiths Cata'ogue of the biſhops, and the large map «of 
Scotland, paſſim. See alſo Buchanans Hiſtory of Scotland, v. i. 
p. 55, vo. (Engliſh tranſlation) and Malcolme's Eſſay on the 
Antiquities of Great Britain and Trelard ( A letter to Archi- 
medes the old Caledonian, p. 9.) No other veſtige of the 
Pi-tiſh language is to be met with; for though Mr. Evans 
ſuſpects the Gud:din of Ancurin, a celebrated bard of the fixth 


century, to be in that tongue, ( Diſ. de Bard's. p. 67) and Mr, 


Lhwyd had before expreſſed the fame ſuſpicion, with reſpect 
to a MS. in che pub'ic library at Camb idge, (See Rowlands 
Mora antiqua reftaurata. p. 311. Arche+155i1, p. 226.) it ſeems 


much more likely, that both theſe articles are in the dialect 


of the Cambrian, or Strat Cluyd Britons, according to Mr, 
Lhwyds other conjeCture as to the latter. This very learned 
and judicious perſon, who was peculiarly well ſkille] in the 
different dialects of the Celtic tongue, agreed wi h Camden, 
and ethers, that the Pits were of that race. (See the trans- 


lation of his Welſh preface in Bp. Nicolſons 14 hiftorical 


library, 1736, p. 104.) That the men of Galloway were 
Pics there is indiſputable evidence. Ralph archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, in a letter to pope Calixtus, about the year 1122, 


cls the biſhop of Galloto y, the biſhop of the Pics: Joceline 
the monk, in his life of St. Mungo, alias Kentigern, calls it 
the country of the P:i7s (Innes's Eſſay, i. 161); and Richard 
prior of Hexham, in his account of the battle of the ſtandard, 
1138, men:ions the Pitts no leſs than nine different times, 
calling them Pic TI gui wwlgo GALWEYENSES dicuntur (A 
Sc ip. Innes, i. 158). Theſe Galloway men continued to 
ſpeak the Celtic language till within the preſent century, 
wiich they would ſcarcely have done, had it not been their 
primitive tongue. (See Irvices Hiftorie Scotio Nomenclatura, 
p. 247. Innes's Eſſay, i. 39.) This province was formerly of 
gie't ex*ert, including, beſide the country now fo called, 
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this was a body of Scors, or Irrsn, (Scotia and 
Hibernia being at that period ſynonymous,) who 


Carrick, Kyle, Cunningham, and Renfrew, and perhaps a 
part of Clydeſdale (Innes, 1. 160). It had its own feudal 
Princes and peculiar cuſtoms, and its inhabitants are uſually 


diſtinguiſhed, in ancient charters of the Scotiſh kings, from 


their other ſubjects, by the titles of Galruejenſes, or Galowidi- 


enſes. {See Innes? s E{/ay, i. 38, 162, 164. 9 Hiftory of 


the Stewarts, 2.) Theſe Picts, or Galwegians, claimed the 
right of making the onſet at the battle of the ftandatd, as their 


due by ancient cuſtom. They were a turbulent, rebellious, 


and barbarous people, and the ⁊oid Scot of Galloway * ecame 
proverbial. (See Roſs's Fortunate ſhepherdeſs, (a curious poem) 
p. 51, 87.) The old inhabitants of the province of Murray, 
ſeem al ſo to have been entirely Pits, being ſo very unruly 
as to oblige one of the Scotiſh kings to diſperſe them in other 


parts, and plant the country with mo e tractable ſubjects, 


about the year 1160. (Innes, i. 159. The vulgar language 
of this province is called, by its hiſtorian Mr. Shaw, “ the 
broad Scottiſh or e dialect, which, ſays he, “ is ma- 


nifeſtly the Pi Kiſh.“ That the Celtic, however, has been ma- 


niteſtly ſpoken throughout this province, as well as in Bu- 
chan, and other parts of the eaſt coaſt, is clear from the pe- 
culiar pronunciation of the preſent inhabitants; who, like 
the highlanders, uſe F inſtead of oh, as fa, fan, fat, for 
who, when, what, and the like: an infallible ſymptom 
of a Celtic n ee The Gaelic indeed, is now ſpoken 
in Aberdeenſhire, which is on the ſame coaſt. (Macpherſons 
Diſſertations, p. 62.) The Buchan diale&t, therefor, as 
extant in a few poems, which have been publiſhed therein, 


differs little from the lowland Scotiſh, and neither of them 


ſo much from common Engliſh, as the Lancaſhire or Exmoor 
dialect will be found to do; whereas, had the Pictiſh been 
Gothic, and the Buchan the Pictiſh, the difference between 
that diale& and the Engliſh would, at this moment, have been 
as wide and radical, at leaft, as that which exiſts between the 
languages of England and Denmarkor Sweden.“ Mr. Pinkerton, 


* « For the WONDERFUL. AFFINITY between the Swed- 


iſh and Engliſh, ſee Mr. Coxe's Travels. Had Sweden been 
where Ireland is, the swErIiSH would alſo have been called 


ENGLISH.“ ! | Eſſay on the origin 1 poetry, (prefixed 
o“ Aucient Stori 2 ſongs, 1786, _p. | XX, 
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landed i in Argyle, and driving the inhabitants 
out of that and the adjacent country, held poſ- 


ſeſſion thereof for ſome time: but, having been 
expelled, it would ſeem, by the north Britons or 


Picts, they returned with great force, about the 


year 502, and founded a diſtinct kingdom, which 
laſted till the year 847, when, either by victory 
or deſcent, by force or fraud, their king Kenneth 


III. ſurnamed, from his father, Mac Alpin, ac- 


quired the dominion of the picts; - who, however, 
continued, at leaſt in Galloway, a diſtinct peo- 
ple till about the middle of the eleventh century, 


in his very intereſting Enguiry into the H. fory of Scotland, 178 9 : 
has been pleaſed not only to contend that the Picts were 


 Goths, but to be very laviſh in his abuſe upon thoſe who haves» 
dared to think otherwiſe. A complete refutation of this hy- 


potheſis would require a large volume, and muſt be expected 


from ſome able hand: but no one, in the mean time, can re- 
frain from lamenting that a diſcuſſion ſo curious and import- 


ant, and in the courſe of which the enquirer has evinced 
uncommon induſtry and fingular acuteneſs, ſhould be degraded 


by groundleſs affertion, abſurd prejudice, ſcurriloas language, 


and diabolical malignity.* Mr. Pinkertons only argument, 
ſetting aſide his ful ninations of fo}, bl:ckbead, &c. which do 
not, with ſubmiſſion, appear intitled to that appellation, is, 
that, becauſe the Picts came from Scandanavia, they were 
conſequently Scythians; ; which by no means follows, ſince 
the “ Celtic ſavages' (as he is pleaſed to call them) had peo- 
pled all that ang. long before his favourite Goths arrived 
in it, 


* See his treatment of the Celts, wild Iriſh, and highland- 
ers, faſſim. To ſuppoſe a particular people, who, in gem us 
and virtue, are inferior to none upon earth, intended by na- 
ture “ as a medial race between beaſts and men, and ſeriously 
propoſe methods * to get rid of the breed, argues a being 
of „a medial race, between devil and man. The author 
has been thought to be poſſeſſed with an incubus he would 
ſeem alſo to have been engendered by one. 
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after which they are no longer mentioned by any 
hiſtorian, or in any public document, or other 
writing; their name and language ſo entirely 
diſappearing, as if, according to Innes, the whole 
race had been cut off like a man that leaves no 
poſterity : which gave occaſion to an ancient au- 
thor to ſay that, even in his time, what was re- 
corded of them ſeemed a mere fable (3); and has 
led others to imagine, that every ſoul of them 
had been extirpated by the triumphant Scots. 
The country, then called ALzavny, in about a 
century and a half from this event, obtained the 
name of ScoTLAND, by which it has been ever 
ſince known: but it is to be conſidered, that 


- 3 in the northernmoſt parts, where the 


Danes or Norwegians had gained ſome footing, 


and, perhaps, in the Merſe and Lothians, which 


were for ſome :ime 1n the poſſeſhon of the Eng- 


liſh Saxons) the ſpeech and manners of the in- 


habitants were univerſally Celtic, or, in a word, 
nearly thoſe of the highlanders, as they are 


called, at this day. From the period of this 


union, the Pictiſi language ſeems to have yielded 
to the courtly aſcendancy of the Gaelic, bein 
no longer noticed, at leaſt, as a diſtinct idiom, 
and the tranſition, in fact, from one tongue to the 
other being the more eaſy and natural from the 
aſſimilation or affinity of the two dialects (4). 


(3) H. Hun ingdon. Scrip. poft Bedam, 1596. p. 299. In- 
nes, i. 147. See alſo the preceding note. 


(4) Innes, Eſſay, i. 147. The Iriſh language would have 
the greater ſap-riority over the Pictiſh, from its being writ- 
ten, which we have no reaſon to think was the caſe with the 
latter. : | 
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Malcolm III. ſurnamed Cean-more, or great- 
head, aſcended the throne of Scotland in 1056. 
This monarch, during the uſurpation of his 
predeceſſor Macbeth, reſided for many years at 
the court of Edward, called the Confeſſor, 
king of England, by whom he was aſſiſted 
in his attempt to recover the crown. He mar- 
ried an Engliſh princets; and, prefering, it is 
probable, the more poliſhed manners and refined 
language of the Anglo-Saxons to thoſe of his 
own countrymen, gave ſuch encouragement to 
their introduction, that it is to this period and theſe 
events we are to attribute the rapid decline and 
gradual abolition of the Gaelic or old Scotiſh as 


the national language; for cultivated it does 


not appear and is not ſuppoſed to have been at 


any period whatever (5). What Malcolm thus 


(5) Many other circumſtances concurred in producing this 
great change. 'The Saxon nobility found a hoſpitable recep- 
tion at the court of Malcolm, in 1066 (Annals of Scotland, by 
Lord Hailes, i. 1x); while the piety of his conſort, who had 
great influence over him, would be a ſufficient inducement 
for the monks and prieſts, a ſpecies of vermin with which 
England at that time ſwarmed, to ſolicit her patronage and 
protection. Numbers, likewiſe, of the Northumbrian Saxons 
ſought an aſylum in Scotland, on their country being ravaged 


by the Norman tyrant in 1080. (S. Dunelm. 199. Annals, i. 


11, Beſides, Malcolm himſelf, in an irruption he made into 
England, in 1070, brought home ſuch a number of captives, 
that his land was almoſt filled with Engliſh ſervants ; not a 
village or hovel, according to the moak of Durham, being for 
many years to be found without them (Annals, i. 10.) William 
of Newborough ton, who wrote about the year 1200, mentions, 
that there was in the army of William king of Scots, [1173] 
a great number of Engliſh; for, ſavs he, the towns and bo- 
roughs of the Scotiſh kingdom, are known to be inhabited by 
the Engliſh, The Scots, he adds, taking the occafion of the 
kings abſence, revealed their innate hatred againſt them, 
which they had diſſembled for fear of the king; and ſlew as 
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began his ſucceſſors completed ; all till Alexander 


II. receiving an Engliſh education, learning the 


many as they could find, thoſe who could eſcape flying to 


the royal caſtles. (Pinkertons Erguiry, i. 345.) This author 
ſeems to hive magnified ſome accidental quarrel between the 
Scots and Engliſh ſet lers into a general maſſacre. “ Our 
eldsris,” ſays the tranſlator of Boethius, © (quhilkis dwelt 
continewally merchand wich the realme of Ing land) lernit the 


Saxonis toung be frequent icoperdeis and chance of battall 
ſuſtenit mony zeris aganis thayw.”* A little lower he adds: 


«© Bechance of findry ſe ſonis ſpecially about the tyme of king 
Malcolme Canmore, al thingis began to change. For quhen 
oure nychtbouris the Brytonis war maid effeminat be lang 


\ Neuth, and doung out of Britane be the Saxonis in Walis, we 
began to haue alliance be proximite of Romanis with InglyCſ- 


men, ſpecially efter the ext-rminioun of Pichtis, and be fre- 
quent and dayly cumpany of thaym we began to rute thair 
langage, and ſuperfiew maneris in owe breſtis.” (Hif/ory of 
Scotland, Edin. 1541. fig. Dit, b.) To theſe facts muſt be 


added, the actual ſuperio:ity of the Saxon language. The 


Scots, at this period, were ſo exceilively illiterate, that even 
their ſovereign himſelf, as we learn f.om one who knew him, 
was unable to read. (Annals, i. 13.) The Saxons, on the 
contrary, were a very literary people, and cultivated their 
native tongue with equal aſſiduity and ſucceſs. The church- 


men and other refugees would of courſe carry a number of 


books in'o Scotland; and, being familiar with the modes of 
education, could teach the natives Saxon with much greater 


facility and expedition than they could poflibly acquire the 


Gaelic. Had the former been as !ittle of a written or cultivated 
language as the latter, it would never have withſtood the ſhock 


of the invaſion, authotity, arts, and influence of the Norman 


conquetors; and French would at this moment have been the 
mother tongue of an Engliſhman: which, to ſpeak without 
prejudice, would, ſo far from being a ſubject tor lamentation, 
have made ſome amends for the chicane, barbariſm, and ty- 
ranny they have introduced into a free and ſimple conſtitution, 
See more on the ſabje& of the introduction of the Englith 
language into Scotland, in fir F revs Sinclairs Obſerwations on 
the Scottiſh dialects, 1782, p.8. and the Tranſactions of the Society 
of the Autiquarics of Scetland, pp. 168, 408. And thus, as 
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the Engliſh language, and marrying Engliſh 
princeſſes. | 

That the Gaelic language was ſpoken, or, at 
leaſt, well underſtood at the court of Malcolm 
III. is a fact not to be diſputed; fince, to lay 
no ſtreſs on his cn nickname, and the epithet 
of bane, or fair, beſtowed on his brother Donald, 
we are, moſt fortunately, in poſſeſſion of a dann 
or poem in that tongue, which is ſuppoſed to 
have been written by the royal bard, or poet 
laureat of the time, and moſt probably ſoon 
after his acceſſion. In this invaluable curiofity 
the poet addreſſes his countrymen by the tit.e 
of ALBANS, and enumerates the anceſtors of the 
reigning monarch up to Albanus the firſt (ima— 


ginary) et « Ye knowing men of Alba,“ 
lays he, „ ye comely hoſts of the YELLow 
'TRESSEs, (6) know ye the firſt © poſſeilors* of 


that country ? Albanus of the numerous com- 


batants was the firſt poſſeſſor. He was the fon 


of Ifiacon : from him is derived the name of 
Alba, Sc.“ „Malcolm, fon of Donchad,” he 
concludes, “ is the preſent king. God alone 
knows how long he is to reign. To the preſent 
time, of the ſon of Donchad the lively -ſaced, 


Mr. Pinkerton obſerves, “ has the vulgar error crept in, that 
te Scotiſh is derived from the Anglo-Saxon; or that it is in 
tact merely a dia ect of the Engliſh impoited into that coun- 
+ ER WE ON 5 


(6) How! is this reconcileable with Mr. Finkertons aſſertion 
that « flaxen, yellcww, and red hair,” are the diſtinguiſhing 
features of the GoTHs, as Hack curled hair, and brown faces, 
are of the CELTS?” (Enzuiry, i i. 26, 340.) 
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fifty-two kings of the race of Erk have reigned 
over Alba.” (7 
It is not, indeed, probable that the Engliſh 
language became all at once, or even during the 
reign of Malcolm, who dyed in 1093, the com- 
mon ſpeech of the people; but the innovations 
then made were productive of ſuch conſequences 


that in the time of Alexander III. anno 1249, the 


language of the two countries differed, if at all, 
only in diale&; the Gaelic in one, like the Welſh 
and Corniſh in the other, being confined to the 
remote and mountainous parts, of which the 
inhabitants were leſs civilized or commercial (8). 
That the old Scotiſh was ſtill underſtood, though 
it had ceaſed to be ſpoken at court, appears from 
a curious circumſtance : at the coronation of this 


monarch, an ancient highlander faluted him in 


that language, with his pedigree or genealogy 
carried back to a remote period (9)- | 


(7) See it at full length, the original and two translations, in 
Pinkertons Erqury, v. ii. p. 321, and an account of it p. 106. 
c It appears, ſays this writer, in a different publication, 
from Turgot's Lite of St. Margaret, “that the king was inter- 
preter between her and the Scoti ſh eccleſiaſtics. If they ſpoke 
Gaelic, he adds, „the king would not have underſtood them; 
for he had ben ſeventeen years in England, where he had only 
ſpoken French, and Saxon to lervants.””, Mr. P. perhaps refided 
in the Engliſh court at that period. He, how ever, with uncom- 
mon candours all»ws, that & this argument is not ſtrong,” 


which will doubciels prevent every other perſon from pro- 


nouncing it ridiculous and abſur 

(8) Theſe, however, are preſumed to have been, in Scotland, 
if not a conſiderable majority of the people, at leaſt poſſeſſors 
of the greateſt part of the kingdom, for many centuries after 
this event. See Stillingfleets Origines Britannicæ, 1685, p.252. 
_ » (5) See Forduns Scetichroricon, (Hearnes edition) p. 759. 
Majors Hiſtoria Britanniæ, 74e. 5 151. In lingua Hiber- 
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An inveſtigation of the poetry and ſong of the 
ancient inhabitants of this country, whether Picts 


nica,” ſays the latter, „et non noſtra Scotorum Meridionalium 
AN GLICAN A. The expreilion of Forduns contiguator is 
merely „Hus Scoticis verbis.“ The vulgar languige of the 
lowland Scots was always called E-g/þ, by thiir own Weiters, 
till a late period. Taus in tie tlytin; of Dunbar and Ren- 
nedie, (about 1500,) in the Ever Green, v. ii. p. 5 35 the former 
ſays ; | ; 3 5 

I haif on me a pair of Lœzutbiane hipps 

Sall fairer Ing/is mak, and mair perfet 
Than thou can blebb:r with thy Carrick lipps : 


The Erſe, or Iriſh, being the dialect of that province. Soalfo 
the ſame Dunbar, in his Golden Terge ; : 


O reverend Chazvſer, roſ of rethouris all, 
Was thou not of our Inglis all the licht? | 
Again, in fir David Lyndſays Prologue to the complaint of the 
Papingo: . | | = 

Alace for ane, quhilk lamp was in this land, 

Or eloquence the flowand balmy ſtrand, 

And in our [rgl.s rhetorick the rote, 

As of rubeis the ca bunckle bin choſe, 

And as Phebus doi, Cynthia precell, 

So Gawin Douglas biſhop of Dunkel], Ec. 


Vet Douglas is certainly the moſt Scorified of all the Scotiſh 


poets extant, 


Again, in the ſame authors, © Satyre of the thrie eſtaits”” ; 
Jui non laborat non manducet. 
This is in Iagliſche toung or leit: 
Quha labouris nocht he ſall not eit. 


Again, in the act for allowing the bible in the vulgar tongue, 
p. 154: It is ſtatute a d ordanit, that it ſall be lefull to our 
lavirane ladyis lieges to haif the haly writ, to wit, the New 
Teſtament and the Auld in the vulgar toung in Inglis or Scott.s, 
of ane gude and true translatioun, Sc.“ Here Scottis, as in 


the quotation from Fordun, muſt neceſſarily mean Triſh. Mr. 


John Pinkerton, however, has been pleaſed to alert, that 
dhe Scotiſh . . . is mentioned by all its early writers as a differ- 
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or Scots previous to he introduction and eſtab- 
liſnment of the Engliſh language, would no 
doubt be curious and intereſting; but, unfor- 
tunately, no remains or veſtiges thereof are now 
to be met with, Many pieces of Erſe (10), or 


Gaelic poetry have, it is true, been lately collected | 


and publiſhed, which are ſaid to have great merit, 
but cannot we.l be of the antiquity they pretend 
to; every one at leaſt is, or ought to be, now 
ſatisfied that the epic poems of Oſſian, who is 


ſuppoſed to have exiſted in the fifth century, as 
profeſſedly translated by Mr, Macpherſon, are 
chiefly, if not wholely, of his own invention (11). 


ent language from the ſouthern er Engliſn: an aſſertion 
which, like moſt others of that ingenious gentleman, wants | 


nothing but truth to ſupport it. 


(10) The word Erſe is uſed to mean the 1ri/Þ language as. 
written or ſpoken in the highlands and ifles of Scotland ( 1riſh, 


Er ſh, Erſb, Erſe). The natives of thoſe parts diſtinguiſh their dia- 
lect by the name of Gaelic- Albanich, from that of the Iriſh, which 
they call Gaelic-Erinach, The lowland Scots, having been 
taught, as above related, to ſpeak Engliſh, began to look upon 
their countrymen who ſtill adhered to the ancient language as 
Iriſh, a name given them by Barbour in his Life of Bruce, 
written 1375, and continued till at leaſt the middle of the 
fixteenth century. See the Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedie, 
(Ever-Green, v. il. pp. 53, 66,) and the Letters and negociations 
of fir Raljb Sadler, Edinburgh, 1720, pp : 263, 334. | : 


(11) The late Dr. Samuel Johnſon always ftrenuously de- 
nied their authenticity, of which, however, had his reſolution 


or corporal firength been different from what it was, the 


author or editor would have effectually convinced him by a 
well-known argument; the ultima ratio of a convicted im- 
poſtor. The only translations ef Erſe poetry, unattended with 
circumſtances of fraud or ſuſpicion, appeared ſome years ago 
in the Gentlemans magazine, and were afterward privately 
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ON SCOTISH SONG. xxii 


The ſong therefor which is meant to be the ſub. 
ject of this eſſay 1s that of the natives of Scotland 
ſpeaking and writing the Engliſh language. 


reprinted by the ingenious and induſtrious collector. Several vo- 
lumes of ſongs and poems in that language have, it is true, been 

publiſhed between theſe forty or fifty years,* but not being ac- 

companied with an Engliſh verſion (which, however, would, 

if cloſe and faithful, be infinitely more curious and even valu- 

able than the pretended works of Oſſi an in the Klopſtockian 
bombaſt of Mr. Macpherſon) muſt remain confined to the 

highland gentry, for whom they are intended; as no others, 

it is believed, have been yet induced to ſtudy the originals. 

See alſo an intereſting paper, by Dr. Young, upon the ſubje& of 
Oſſian, in the Tranſactions of the Royal Triſh Academy, vol. I. 
Many pamphlets, and indeed books, were publiſhed in the courſe 
of the controverſy, reſpectiag the genuineneſs of Offian, by 
Dr. Blair, Duff, Smith, Shaw, Clarke, Macnicol, and others; 

but ſcarcely any of them ſeems worthy of being conſulted or 
refered to, for the ſake of information. Dr. Blair is well 
known as an elegant and maſterly writer; but, it is believed, 
he would find it much eaſier to w:ite a hundred Critical differ - 
tations upon the authenticity of theſe poems, than to prove it in 
half a dozen pages, by argument and evidence, as the literati 
of every other country would, in a ſimilar caſe, have thought 
it neceſſary to do. It ſeems both unreaſonable and arrogant, 
that the Scotiſh writers alone ſhould expect all the world to be 
ſatisfied with their naked aſſertions upon a ſubject in which 
intereſt or partiality muſt naturally render their teſtimony ſuſ- 
pected: but, indeed, as net one ſingle Erſe manuſcript, either 
ancient or modern, (2nd Mr. Macpherſon pretended to have 
ſeveral) has been yet depoſited in any public libraiy, or even 
ſeen by any perſon of veracity, the queſtion ſeems completely 


* Ais-eiridb na ſean chanoin Albannaich, & c. Le Alaſtair Mac 
Dhonuill. Duneidiunn, 1751. 12 mo. Orain Gbaidbealach, le Don- 
chadb Mac- an- t- ſaior Dun-eidin, 1768. 12mo. Comb-chruinnea- 
adb orinnaigh Gaidbealach, le Roanuill Macdombnuill. Duneidiunn, 
1776. 8vo. Sean dain, agus orain Ghaidbealach. Peart, 1786, S vo. 
Theſe, beſide the Sean dana, publiſhed, under very ſuſpicious 


circumſtances, by Dr. Smith, in 1787, are all, it is believed, that 
have hitherto appeared. | 
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The earlieſt ſpecimen of Scotiſh ſong now re- 
maining 1s fortunately preſerved in the riming 
chronicle of Andrew Winton. prior of Lochleven, 
written, as is generally ſuppoſed, about the year 


1420; where, ſpeaking of the great plenty of 


corn and victual in the time of king Alexander 
III. who was killed by a fall from his horſe in 
1285, he ſays, | | | 
This falyhyd fra he deyd ſuddanly, 
This ſang wes made off hym for thi. 


decided; though not muck to the honour of that gentleman, 
his advoca:es, or adherents. - An enquiry, however, into the 
hiſtory of Gaelic ſung, by a perſon of integrity and abilities, 
poſſeſſed of a. competent knowlege of the language, who 
ſhould prefer fact to opinion, authority to conjecture, and 


fidelity to fine writing, would be unqueſtionably curious and 


intereſting, and is anxiously defired : the Celtic nations 
having been ever celebrated for their poetical genius; a cha- 
rafter which their preſent Iriſh and highland deſcendants, 
however enſlaved, oppreſſed, vilified and degraded, have by 
no means forfeited. * It is no uncommon thing, ſays the 
author of ſome MS. letters on the Celtic language, and“ An 
enquiry into the original, Sc. of the ancient Scots, written 
In 1756, he means in Ireland or the highlands, “ to hear a 


ſhepherd following his flocks, or a maid with a pail' of milk 


on her head, diverting themſelves with ſongs of their own com- 
poſition, worthy of being known to the world both for the 
purity of the dition, the ſublimity of their images, and all 
the moſt eſſential graces of compoſition.” The writer, whoſe 


name is Stone, was ſchoolmaſter of Dunkeld, and publiſhed - 


ſome translations from the Gael c, which (like many other 
translators from that language) he appears from this MS. 
not to have underſtood. Mr. Buchanan, in his lately pub- 
liſhed Travels in the weſtern Hebrides, (p. 80) is ſtill more ela- 
borate and decided in their p:aize, Even the ſimple ſequeſtered 
natives of St, Kilda, according to Martin, “ have a genius for 
poeſie, and compoſe entertaining veries and ſongs in their own 
language, [the Iriſh, ] which is very emphatical.““ See alſe 
Macaulays Hiſzory, p. 216, Buchanan: Trave!s, p. 139. 
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ON SCOTISH SONG. xxv 


Quhen Alyſander oure kynge wes dede, 
That Scotland led in luue and le, 
Away wes ſons off ale and brede, 
Off wyne and wax, off gamyn and gle; 
Oure gold wes changyd into lede: 
Cryſt, borne into vergyynyte, 
Succour Scotland, and remede 


That ſtad in his perplexite ! (12) 


The next is one of four lines upon the ſiege of 
Berwick, by the Engliſh monarch in the year 
1295. * King Edward,” ſays an ancient chro- 
nicler, „went him toward Berwyke, and biſeged 
the toune, and tho that were with yn manlich 
hem defended, and ſett on fire and Went two of 
the king Edwarde ſhippes, and ſeide in diſpite and 
reprete of him : | | 


Wend kyng Edewarde, with his lange ſhankes, 
To have gete erwyke, al our unthankes? 

Gas pikes hym, 

And after gas dikes hym.” 


This pleaſantry, however, as hath been elſewhere 
oblerved, was in the preſent inſtance fomewhat 
1]]-timed ; for, as ſoon as the king heard of it, 
he aſſaulted the town with ſuch fury, that he 
carried it with the loſs of 25, 700 Scots (13). 


(12) MSS. Reg 17 DXX. No direct evidence, it is pre- 
ſumed, can be aiducel of the vu'grr language of the ſouth 
vt Scocland anterior to the above date. 


(13) MSS. Har. 226. 7333. See alſo P. Langtoft, p. 272, 
Ancien Sn. 17. p. xxxi. The number ſeems prodigiously 
exaggerate:t, Winton makes it only 7,500; though Bocce (or 
his a sla or) obſerves, “ thac ane mil mycht haif gane two 
Vol. I. C 


xxvi HISTORICAL ESSAY 

That many ſongs of this age have for merly 
exiſted there can be no doubt. The heroic 
Wallace was the ſubject of ſeveral; ſome of 
which are expreſsly refered to, as evidence of an 
| hiſtorical fact, in certain copies of Forduns Sco- 
tichronicon (14 

The battle of Bannockburn, which proved 6 
fatal to Engliſh ambition, in 1314, is well known. 
On this occaſion, ſays Fabyan, the Scottes 


enflamed with pride, in deryſyon of the Eng- 


Iy!hmen, made this ryme as foloweth : 


Maydens of Englande, fore may ye morne, 
For your lemmans ye have loſt at TS 
borne, | 
With heue a lowe. 


days ithandlie be ſtremis of blude.” —In order to ſhew the 
affinity, or rather identity, of the two languages at this period, 
it may not be impertinent to tranſcribe the ſarcaſm which 
ſome Engliſhman made a few weeks after, “ in reprefe of 
the Scettes, on their loſing the batile of Dunbar: 


Thus ſcaterand Scottis 
Hold I for ſootis, 

Of wrenchis unware; 
Eerly in a mornyng, 
In an euyl tyding, 

Went ze froo Dunnbarre. | 


(14) See Goodalls edition, v. ii. p. 176; The editor has 
heard it gravely afferted, in Edinburgh, that a fooliſh ſong 
beginning, 


Go, go, go, go to Berwick, Johny, | 
Thou ſhall have the ho: fo. and Ii have the poney 


was actually made upon one of this heros marauding expedi- 
tions ; and that the perſon thus addreſſed was no other than 


his „dus . fir Jn Graham. 
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ON SCOTISH SONG. » 
What! weneth the king of England 


So ſoone to have wone 5cotlande ? 
Wyth rumbylowe.” 


„ Thys ſonge, he adds, „was after many daies 
ſong in daunces in the carols of the maidens and 
mynſtrelles of Scotland, to the reprofe and diſ- 
dayne of Englyſhemen, with dyuers other, whych, 
ſays he, I ouerpafie.” (15) | | 

In 13. ., fir John de Soulis, the Scotifh ga- 
vernor of Eſkdale, with 50 men, defeated a body 
of 399, commanded by ar Andrew Her:la, who 
was taken priſoner: and the riming hiftorian 
Barbour forbears to reheris the maner” of the 
victory, as, he ſays, | | 
—— quhaſa liks thai may her 


(15) Theſe lines, certainly not inelegant for the time, nor 
improper for the occaſion, occur with fome trifting variance 
in MS, Har. 226, and in Caxtons chroaicle, c. 53, His 
words are, «© Wherfor the Scottes faid in reprou and deſpite 
of kyng Edward, for as moche as he loued to gone by watery 
and alſo for he Wes dis confited at Bannokesborne, therfor 
maydens maden a ſong ther of in that contre of kyng Edward 
of Englond, and in this maner they ſonge: Maydens of 
England, ſare may ye morne, for tizt haue ye loſt your lam- 
mans at Bannockesborne, with heualogh. What wende tage 


kyng of England to haue get Scotland with rombilong.”” Tine 
MS reads: 


For tynt ze loſt your lemmanes at Bannockesborne, with 
„ heiltelows :” | 


ſo that tynt was probably the original word, and % originally 

a-gloſs. Hewve and bw rombelow appears to have been for- 
merly the ordinary burthen of a ballad, as Derrydown is at 
prefen*. Sze Skeltons Works, 1736, p. 67. Percys Reli gues, 
v. Ii. p. 49. Ancient ſongs, 1790, p. li. 


ES 
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Young wemen, quhen thai will play, 
Syng it amang thaim ilk day. (16) 


In the year 1328, being the ſecond of our 


Edward III. David, ſon of Robert de Brus king 
of Scots, marryed Jane of the "Tower, or 


Joan of Towers, fiſter to king Edward; which 


marriage, confirming the peace Jately made be- 
tween the two nations, and which the Engliſh 
conſidered as inadequate and diſhonourable, “ it 
was not long,” ſays Fabyan, or the Scottes, in 
diſpite of the Engliſh menne, called her Jane 
make peace; and alſo to their more deriſion, 
thei made diverſe TRUFFES, ROUNDES, and 


$ONGEs, of the whiche,” he adds, one is ſpectally 
| wanna ed as foloweth: 


Long beerdis kartles, : 
Paynted hoodes wytles, 
Gay cottes graceles, 


Maketh Englande thryfteleſs. 
Which ryme, as ſaieth Guydo, was made by the 


Scottes, princypally for the deformyte of cloth - 


'yng that at thoſe dayes was vſed by Englyſſhe- 
| meune (17). 


(16) The Bruce, v. Il. p. 49. 


(17) Maſter Caxton gives a ſomewhat different account of 
the matter; for, ſays he, „at Eſtren next after his corona- 


cion the kyng odeyned an huge hoſte for to fight agen; the 


Scottes .. and the Scottes came to York” to the kyng, for to 
make pees and accord; but the accordement betwene hem 
laſt but a litell tyme, and at that time the Engliſhmen were 


clothed all in cotes and hodes peynted with lettres and with 


flours full ſemely, with long berdes, and therefor the Scottes 
made a bile that was faſtened upon the chirch dores of ſeint 
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ON SCOTISH SONG. ve 
Hume of Godſeroft relates, that . the lord of 


Liddeſdale, being at his paſtime, hunting in At- 


trick foreſt, is beſet by William earl of Douglas, 
and ſuch as hee had ordained for that purpoſe, 
and there aſſailed, wounded and flain beſide Galfe- 
wood, in the yeare 1353, upon a jealouſie that 
the earle had conceived of him with his lady, as. 
the report goeth ; for ſo ſayes tie old ſong': 


The counteſſe of Douglas out of her boure 
ſhe came, T0 | | 
And loudly there that ſhe did call; 
It is for the lord of Liddeſdale 
That J let all theſe teares downefall.” 


« The ſong,” continues he, “ alſo declareth how 


ſhee did write her love letters to Liddiſdale to dis- 


ſwade him from that hunting, It tells likewiſe 


the manner of the taking of his men, and his 
owne killing at Galſewood, and how hee was car- 
ried the firſt night to Lindin kirk, a mile from 
Selkirk, and was buried within the abbacie of 
Melroſſe.“ (18) This fong, if extant, muſt be a 
prodigious curioſity, 


Petre toward Stangate, and thus ſaid the ſcripture in deſpite of 
Engliſſhmen : 
Long berde hertheles, peynted hood wytlees, 


Gay cote graceles, makes Englond thriftlees.“ 
Theſe lines, it muſt be confeſſed, have not much the appear- 
ance of a rounde or ſonge; and, as to the nature of a truffe, 
we are left altogether in the dark. See alſo Fullers Morthes, 
p. 86. | = 


(18) HiJory of the houſes of Douglas and Angus, Edin. 1644. 
p. 77. Liddeſdale was a Douglas, and natural ſon to the 
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xxx HISTORICAL ESSAY 


King James I. who was born in 1393, and 
became intitled to the crown on the death of 
his father Robert III. in 1405, but, having been 


taken at ſea, a few months before, on his paſ- 


ſage for France, and moſt unjuſtly detained a 
priſoner in England for 19 years, was not re- 
ſtored till 1474, is celebrated by Major as an ex- 


collent compoſer of Scotiſh ſongs, a number of 
his performances being ſtill popular in the time 
of that hiſtorian. He particularly mentions an 


artificial ſong beginning Yas /en, &c. and alſo 
that pleaſant and artificial ſong At Beltayn, which 
ſome perſons, he ſays, at Dalkeith and Gargeil, 
had attempted to parody, by reaſon of his having 


been ſhut up in a tower or chamber in which a 


woman reſided with her mother (19). The latter 


of theſe poems, for it does not ſeem to anſwer the 
definition of a ſong, is fortunately preſerved, and 


hath been lately given to the public(20). This 
accompliſhed prince was murdered in 1437. 


good fir James, who, in his way to Jeruſalem, with Bruce's 


Heart, anno 1330, was killed in Spain by the Moors. He was 
commonly called The flower of chivalry. Lord Hailes (Annals, 
v. il. p. 161, Cc) calls him only the“ knight of Liddeſdale,” 
has „ Galvorde*” inſtead of * Galſewood ; mentions the 
aſſaſſination as being done in revenge for the murder of Alex- 
ander Ramſay and David Berkeley; and ſays that Liddeſdale 
left a widow, who afterwards married Hugh brother of 
William lord Dacre. EN ge 
(19) De geſtis Scetorum, 1. vi. 


(20) See Select Scotiſh. ballads, v. ii. and The Caledonian 


Muſe (when publiſhed.) There is likewiſe reaſon to ſuſpect, 


that the words, Yas ſen, are corruptly given for Sen yat; in 
which caſe chis piece will alſo be found in print. See Ancient 


Scotiſo poems, 1785, v. ii. p. 214. It begins | 
&« Fen that [the] eyne, that workis my weil faire; 


and, though conſiſting of 13 long ſtanzas, is much more of a | 


ſong than the other, 
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ON SCOTISH SONG. xxxi 


In that truly excellent compoſition, At Beltayr, 
or Peblis to the play, the royal author has refered 
to ſome popular ſongs of his own time, which 
may be thought to deſerve notice, though now 
irretrievably loſt, Thus, in ſtanza the ſixth ; 


Ane zoung man ſtert into that ſteid, 
Als cant as ony colt, 
Ane birkin hat vpon his heid, 
With ane tow and ane bolt; 
Said, mirrie madinis, think nocht lang, 
The wedder is fair and {molt ; 
He cletkit vp ANE HIF RUF SANG, 
Thair fare ane man to the holt, 

Quod he. 
Of Peblis to the play. 


| Again, in ſtanza the twenty-fifth : 
E He fippillit Iyk ane faderles fole, 
5 And { {aid} be ſtill, my ſweit thing.— 
Be the haly rud of Peblis, 
7 I may nocht reſt for greting.— 
= Ile quhiffilit and he pypit bayth, 
=_ - To mak hir blyth that meiting: 
9 My hony hart, HowW s AVIS THE SANG? 
| Thair ſal be mirth at our meting 
58 Of Peblis to the play. 


In ſome of the prologues to the admirable 
8 translation of Virgil by Gawin Douglas, biſhop 
7 of Dunkeld, in 1513, ſeveral ſongs are men— 
= tioned, which were doubtleſs popular, and pro. 
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bably ancient at that time. Thus, for inſtance, 
in the prologue to book XII. 


On ſalt ſtremes wolk Dorida and Thetis 

By rynnand ſtrandis, nymphes and Naiades, 

Sic as we clepe wenſchis and damyſſellis, 

In gerſy grauis wanderand by ſpring wellis, 

Of blomed branſchis and flouris quhyte and rede 

Plettand thare luſty chaplettis for thare hede : 

Sum ſang ring ſangis, dancis, ledicand roundis, 

With vocis {chil, quhil all the dale reſoundis; 

Quhareſo thay walk into thare karoling, 

For amourus layis dois all the rochis ring: 
Ane ſang, The ſchip ſalis ouer the ſalt fame, 
Will bring thir merchandis and my lemane hame _ 

Sun vther ſingis I abi be blyith and licht, E 
My hert is lent apoun ſa gudly wicht. | 


Again, in the ſame prologue : 


our awin native bird, gentil dow, = 
Singand on hir kynde, I come hidder to wow. 


Again, in the prologue to book XIII. 


Thareto thir birdis ſingis in thare ſchawis, 
As menſtralis Plays, The ioly day now dais. (2 10 


(an) This ſong or tune appears to have been very famous. 
The poet Dunbar, in a ſatirical addreſs to the merchants of 
Edinburgh, ( MSS. More, Ll. 5, 10, ſays, 


Your commone menſtralls hes no tone, 
Bet Now the day dawis, and Into Foun. 


In The Mufes Threnodie, Perth, 1774. p. 146, theſe 3 
* Hey the day now  dawnes,” are © quoted as the name of © A 
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ON SCOTISH SONG, xi 


The Flowers of the foreſt, a ſong commemora- 
tive of the battle of Floddon, in 1514, and in- 
ſerted in the preſent collection, muſt, if actually 
of tha: age, be allowed a much finer ſpecimen of 
lyric clegy than the Engliſh — is able to 


celebrated old Scotch ſong,“ as indeed it ul be, if the ſame 
with that mentioned by Bp, Douglas. In « The life and death 
of the piper of Kilbarchan, or the epitaph of Habbie Simlon, 
{ Scots ene 1706,) is the following line: 


% Now, who ſhall play, The day it Si” po 


The tune may therefor, it is highly provable, be ſtill known to 


pipers; and, if ſo, might be yet recovered. There is ſome 


doubt, however, after all, whether the ſong or tune be actually, 
or at leaſt origin lly, Scotiſn. In the Fairrax MS, a col- 
letion of mufical pieces made about the year 1500, is a ſong 
of two ſtanzas, written, it ſhould ſæem, out of compliment to 
queen Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. and wife to ory 
VII. the firſt of which! is as follow: ; | 


This day day dawes, 
This gen:il day dawes, 
And I maſt home gone. 


In a glo:10us garden grene, 
Saw i ſytting a comly quene, 
Among the flouris that freſh byn 
She galerd a floute and ſett betwene, 
The lyly wayzt roſe me:hought I ſawe, 
And ever the ſang | 
This day day dawes, 
'This gentil day dawes, 


* Sec it in a colle ion of Ancient ſorgs in ſcore, 1779, fo. The 
mutic is no hing more than mere drawling chants in counter- 
point, without the flight: preteniion to melody: ſo that it 
would ſeem as if either the Engliſh harmoniſt had entirely 
ſpoiled the Scotiſh tune, or the Scotith piper had conſiderably 
improved the Engliſh one. 
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produce at ſo early a period (22). Its antiquity, 
however, has been called in queſtion ; and the 
fact is, that no copy, printed or manuſcript, ſo 
old as the beginning of the preſent century, can 
be now produced. 


(22) Mr. Tytler, in his ingenious but fanciful D ffertation on 
the Scettiſh muſic,* ſpeaks of Ye jouters of Skirt, as an old 
ſong, compoſed on the ſame occaſion. © This ballad,” he 
adds, in a note, is found:d on the following incident : — 


Previous to the battle of Flowden, the town- cleck of Selkirk 
conducted a band of eighty ſourers, or ſno- makers, of that 


town, who joined the royal army; and the town<clerk, in 
reward of his loyalty, was created a knight-bannerct by that 
prince. They fought gallantly, and were moſt of them cut 
off, A few who eſcaped, found on their return in the foreſt. 
of Lady- wood edge the wife of one of their brethren lying. 
dead, and her child ſucking her breaſt, Thence the town of 
Selkirk obtained for their arms, a woman fitting upon a ſarco- 
phagus, holding a child in her arms; in the back ground a 
wood; and on the ſarcophagus the arms of Scotland.“ For 
all this fine ſtory there is probably no foundation whatever. 
That the ſouters of Selkirk ſhould, in 1513, amount to four- 
ſcore fighting men, is a circumſtance utterly incredible. It is 
ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed, that all the ſhoemakers in Scotland 
could have produced ſuch an army, at a period when ſhoes 
muſt have been till leſs worn than they are at preſent. Dr. 
e indeed, was told, at Aberdeen, that the people 
earned the art of making ſhoes from Cromwells ſoldiers. 
«© The numbers, he adds, © that go barefoot are fill ſuffi 
cient to ſhew that ſhoes may be ſpared : they are not yet 
conſidered as neceſſaries of life; for tall boys, not otherwile 


meanly drefled, run without them in the ſtreets; and in the 


iſlands the ſons of gentlemen paſs ſeveral of their firſt years 
with naked feet.“ (Journey to the weſtern iflands, p. 55.) Away 
then with the fable of The ſouters of Seti! Mr. Tytler, 


though he mentions it as the ſubject of a ſong or ballad, does 


* Printed I. at the end of Arnots Hiftory of Edinburgh, 1779; 
2. with the Poctical remains of James I. 1783; 3. by way of 
preface to Napiers Collection of Scots ſongs ; and, laſtly, in the 
Tranſactions cf the ſocicty of the antiquaties of Scotland, 1792. 
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2 

2 K. James the fifth is well known as the reputed 
1 author of two ſongs of great merit; the Gaber- 
4 Iunzieman, and the Beggars meal pokes, both in- 
ſerted in the preſent collection, and faid to have 
& been compoſed on two of his own adventures : 
23 this prince, (whoſe character, Dr. Percy thinks, 
i for wit and libertiniſm bears a great reſemblance 
= to that of his gay ſucceſſor Charles II.) being 
ZZ noted for {ſtrolling about his dominions in dif- 
= guiſe(23), and for his frequent gallantries with 
=X Ccountry girls. It is of the latter of theſe ballads 
that Mr. Walpole has remarked, there is ſome- 
thing very ludicrous in the young womans dif- 
ii treſs when ſhe thought her firſt favours had been 
Z thrown away upon a beggar. _ | 


not © remember ever to have ſeen the original genuine words,“ 
as he obligingly acknowleged- in a letter to the editor. Mr. 
Robertſon, however, who gives the ſtatiſtical account of the 
Pariſh of Selkirk, teems to know ſomething more of the mat- 


ter. Some,” ſays he, “ have very falſely attributed to this 
event [the battle of Flowden ], that ſong, 


« Up wich the ſouters of Selkirk, and down with the earl of 
Hume“ 


“ There was no earl of Hume, he adds, “ at that time, nor 
was this ſong compoſed till long after. It aroſe from a bett 
betwixt the Philiphaugh and Hume families; the ſouters (or 

ſhoemakers) of Selkirk againſt the men of Hume, at a match of 
football, in which the ſouters of Selkirk completely gained, 
and afterwards perpetuated, their victory in that ſong.” This 
is deciſive; and ſo much for Scotiſh tradition. | 


(23) © Sc. of a tinker, beggar, &c. Thus he uſed to viſit 
a ſmith's daughter at Niddry near Edinburgh.“ Reliques, ii. 
60. Scotiſh writers have repeatedly cited the compliments 
paid, or ſuppcſed to be paid, to this monarch, by Arioſto and 
Ronſard; but no one has ever cited, or perhaps obſerved, the 
following paſſage in the Scaligerana, which may ſerve to iden- 
tify or correct his portrait: Le roy d' Ecofſe, Facques eſſtoit 
camard, ce qui eſtoit bien laid, quia naſus boneſtamentum faciei.“ 
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His moſt, and moſt juſtly, celebrated perform- 
ance, however, is Chrifts kirk on the green, in which 
he rivaled, or indeed eclipſed the fame of his 
great anceſtors once equally popular production 
At Beltayn, &c. This, indeed, like the latter, is ra- 
ther a poem than a ſong, and has been ccording- 
ly printed as ſuch in a collection which ought to 
have, made its appearance many years ago (24). 

The ballad of Zobhnny Arm/rong, inſerted in this 
collection, is probably coeval with the death of 
that gallant freebooter (25). 


(24) Caledonian Muſe, printed for J. ſohr.ſon, St. Pauls 
Church-yard, in 1785. This poem has been erroneously aſcribed 
to James I. See an eſſay on the t ue author, in the publication 


refered to. A voluminous writer, who deals largely in preme- - 


ditated falſehood, abſurd opinions, and confident aſſertions, po- 
tively affirms, that „there were three poems of this kind, all 
by James I. this, Falkland on the grene; Peblis to the play. 
The firſt and laft,”” he ſays, „are preſerved z and one refers 
to the rural manners ofthe north of Scotland; and is compoſed 
in the Scandmavian allite ation, and with many Nerſe wwores. 
The other, or Peblis, to thoſe of the ſouth of Scotland; and 
is full of the ſouthern Scot ſp, or north Engliſh, words of old 
- metrical romances. “ Faik/and,”” he adds, © is unfortunately 
loſt; but we may well ſuppoſe it deſcribed the ſports of Fite- 
ſhire, or the middle of Scotland, in words adapted to that 
part. It only remains for this ingenious romancer to add to 
his numerous forgeries the imaginay poem of Falk/and en the 
grene. | | | 


(25) The reverend Mr. Boyd, the ingenious translator of 
Dante, has a fain' recollection cf a ballad © on ſome Armſtronę, 
(not the well-known ballad of Jh # mllrong, in Ramſays 
Ever Green)?” another * called Joby Cor z”” and another & of 
a Scotch ninſtre], who ſtvl- a horſe from ome of the Henties 
of England.“ The firſt of theſe ballads is polibly the famous 
old border ſong cf Dick o' the e720, quoted by Mr. Pennant 


(Tour, 1772, part 2. p. 276), and printed at length in 7he 


Poetical muſeum, Hawick, 1784. 
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The affair of Solway Moſs, in 1542, is gene- 
rally thought to have haſtened the kings death. 
The Scotiſh lords, taken priſoners on this occa- 
ſion, were liberated by king Henry upon pledges, 
and appear, from a paſſage in fir Ralph Sadlers 
Letters, to have beceme very unpopular. © The 
ear] of Glencairn,” ſays he, © prayed me to write 
to your majeſty, and to beſeech the ſame for the 
paſſion of god, to encourage them fo much as to 
give them truſt, for they were already commonly 
hated here for your majeſtys ſake, and throughout 
the realm called the Engliſh lords; and ſuch 
ballads and ſongs made of them, how the Engliſh 
angels had corrupted them, as have not been 


heard.“ (26) None of theſe, it is believed, are 
nov to be met with. | | 


Where Helen lyes, a ſong, as it is ſuppoſed, of 
this age, will be found in the preſent collection. 

In the year 1549, a ſingular performance wa 
publiſhed at Saint Andrews, which affords confi- 
derable information as to the ſtate of Scotiſh 
ſong at that period. It is intitled . Vedderburns( 25) 


(26) P. 198. | 
(27) Vedderburn, for Wedderburn ; the v being almoſt every 


where ſubſtituted for the wz not, as a certain eccentric writer 


abſurdly conjectures, becauſe the types were brought from 
France; (as if a wv could not have becn made of v, as it 
actually is, in ſome inſtances, of n;) but becauſe it was the 
dialect of that and the preceding centuries, not in Scotland 
only, but in the north of England; though now a peculiarity 
of the London cockneys. (See fir Ralph Sadlers Letters, &c. 
p. xX. Alio, a curious warrant of K. James I. in Morgans 
Phenix Britannicus, p. 54. and ſome old ſongs uſed in the 
biſhoprick of Durham, MSS. Harl. 7578.) It is, however, 
leſs accountable, that the av is not, with equal impropriety, 
printed for the v ZN 
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Complainte of Scotlande, vyth ane exortatione to 


the thi e eſtaits to be vigilant in the deffens of their 


public veil;” and is dedicated to the queen dow- 
ager regent. Whoever this Wedderburn was, 
his work has been uſually, though doubtleſs un- 
truly, aſcribed to fir James Inglis, a celebrated 

writer about that time. The book is fo very 


rare and curious, not above a fingle copy of it 


being known to exiſt,” that the reader, it is 
hoped, will not be diſſatisfied with the length of 
the following extract. The author, become 
weak and ſad through ſtudy, ſuppoſes himſelf, 
for the ſake of recreation, to paſs “to the green 
holſum fields, where he obſerves the birds and 
beaſts, and deſcribes the ſounds they uttered ; 

| he is alſo witneſs to an engagement between two 


ſhips, of which he likewiſe gives a minute de- 


ſcription; he then proceeds as follows: “ the 


reik ſmuik and the ſtink of the gunpuldir fylit 


all the ayr ... quhilk generit ſik mirknes & myſt 
that i culd nocht ſee my lyntht about me, quhar 
for i rais and returnit to the freſche feildis.. . 
quhar i beheld mony hudit hirdis blauuand ther 
buc hornis and ther corne pipis, calland and 
conuoyand mony fat floc to be fed on the feldis; 


than the ſcheiphirdis pat there ſcheip on bankis 
and brais, and on dry hillis, to get ther paſtour. 


Than 1 beheld the ſcheiphirdis vyuis and ther 


childir that brocht there mornyng bracfaſt to the 


{cheiphirdis. .. .Than after there diſiune tha began 
to taſk k of grit myrrynes that was rycht pleſand 
to be hard. In the _ the prencipal ſcheiphirde 
made ane oriſone ty] al the laif of his compang- 


zons as eftir follows.” The ſubject is a deſcrip- 


tion of the univerſe. 66 os the ſcheipherd 
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hed endit his prolixt oriſon to the laif of the 
ſcheiphirdis, i meruellit nocht litil, quhen i herd 
ane ruſtic paſtour of beſtialite, diſtitut of vrbanite 
and of ſpeculatione cf natural philoſophe, in- 
doctryne his nychtbours as he hed ſtudeit Ptho- 
lome, Auerois, Ariſtotel, Galien, Y pocrites, or 
Cicero, quhilk var expert practicians in metha- 
matic art. Than the ſcheipirdis vyf ſaid, my 
veil belouit hiſband, i pray the to deciſt fra that 
tideus melancolic oriſoa quh.lk ſurpaſſis thy in- 
gyne, be raſon that it is nocht thy facultee to diſput 
in ane profund mater, the quhilk thy capacite 
can nocht comprehend; therfor i thynk it beſt 
that ve recreat our ſelfis vytht ioyus comonyng 
quhil on to the tyme that ve return to the ſcheip 
fald vytht our flokkis: and to begyn fic recrea- 
tione 1 thynk it beſt that euyrie one of vs tel ane 
gude tayl or fabil to pas the tyme quhil euyn'. 
Al the ſcheiphirdis, ther vyuis and ſaruandis' var 
plaid of this propoſitione: than the eldeſt ſcheip- 
rd began, and al the laif follouit ane be ane in 
their auen' place.“ He then gives the names of 
the ſtories and tales he heard, which are very 
curious; and thus proceeds: * Quhen thir 
ſcheiphyrdis hed tald al thyr pleyſand ſtores, 
than thay and ther vyuis began to ſing ſueit me- 
lodius ſangis of natural muſic of the antiquite ; 
the foure marmadyns that ſang quhen Thetis vas 
mareit on Month Pillion, thai ſang nocht fa 
ſueit as did thir ſcheiphyrdis, quhilkis ar callit 
to name Parthenopie, Leucolia, Iiligeatempora, 
the feyrd callit Legia; for thir ſcheiphirdis ex- 
cedit al thir four marmadyns in melodius muſic, 
in gude accordis and reportis of dyapaſon, prola- 
tions, and dyateſſeron. The muſician Amphion,' 
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quhilk ſang ſa dulce quhil that the ſtanis mouit, 
and alſe the ſcheip and nolt, and the foulis of 
the ayr pronuncit there beſtial voce to ſing vitht 
hym ; zit nochtheles, his ermonius ſang prefferrit 
nocht the ſueit ſangis of thir foir ſaid ſcheiphirdis. 
Nou 1 vil reherſe ſum of the <ſueit? ſangis that i 
herd amang them as eftir follouis: in the fyrſt, 
Paſiance vitht gude companye(28), The breir byndis 


me ſoir, Stil under the leyuis grene(209), Con thou me 


the raſchis grene(30), Allace i vyit zow tua fayr 
ene, Gode ⁊ou gude day wil boy, Lady help zour 
preſoneir, Kyng Villxamis note (3 1), The lang noune 


nou, The cheapel valk, Faytht is there none, Shald a 


(28) This is a ſong by our Henry the eighth, as is ſuppoſed, 
of which the words and muſic are preſerved in a coeval manu- 
ſcript in the editars poſſeſſion; where it is inti:led, , The 
kings ballet.“ It begins: 8 8 - 
Paſſetyme with good cumpanye 

I love, and ſhall vnto I dye. 


(29) This ſ-nz is in the Maitland manuſcript. It conſiſts 


of 18 ſtanzas, of which the firſt is as follows ; 


Still vndir the levis grene 
This hindir day I went alone, 

I hard ane may fair mwrne and meyne, 
To the king of Juif ſcho maid hir mone; 
Scho ſychtit ſely ſoir, Fog 

Said, lord, I luit thy loir; 

Mair wo dreit never woman one, 

Q langſum lyfe, and thow war gone, 
Than ſould I mwrne no moir. 


(30) See Arcient ſongs, 1790. p. liv. 


(31) This is ſuppoſed to be the ſong ſung by hendy Ni- 
#holas in Chaucers Millers tale: 
And after that he ſong the kinges note, 
Ful often bleſſed was his mery throte. 


THY 
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beliis non, The Abirdenis nou brume brume on hil(32), 
Allone i veip in grit diftres, Trolee lolee lemmendou, 
Bille wil thou cum by a lute and belt the in ſanft Fran- 
crs cord, The frog cam to the myl dur (33); The ſang of 
Gilguhiſtar, Rycht ſoirly muſing in my mynde, God 
ſen the duc hed byddin in France and Delabaute had 
aneuyr cum hame (34), Al muſing of meruellis a mys 
hef i gone, Maeftres fayr ze wil forfoyr, O luſy 
Maye witht Flora quene(35), O myne hart hay this 


(32) Here are probably two titles: * Broom, broom on 
hill,” at leaſt, was a popular Englith ballad. See Ancient 
ſongs, 1790. p. Ix. | 5 


(33) Mr. Warton (Hiſory of Engliſh poetry, v. iii. p. 445.) 
ſays, © there is a ballad, „a moſte ſtrange weddinge of the 
frogge aad the mouſe,”* licenſed by the ſtationers to E. White, 
Nov. 21, 1580,” It was doubtleſs the original of a childiſh, 
and, indeed, nurſery ſong, beginning | 


There was a frog lived in a well, 
And a farce moule in a mill, &c, 


which, much altered, and ſet to a fine Italian air, was a few 
years fince ſung about the ſtreets. See Gammer Gurtons Gar- 
iand, Stockton, [1784] p. 5. | 


(34) John duke of Albany, regent during the minority of 
James V. being ſent for into France, left in his place fir 
Andrew D'Arcy, a Frenchman, called the Chevalier de la 
Beaute, who appears to have been a very gallant and amiadle 
character, and was ſavagely murdered near Dunbar, by the laird 
of Wedderburn and others, in 1517. 
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is my ſeng, The battel of be Hayrlau( 36), The hunt- 
tis of Cheuet, Sal i go ⁊ itht zou to Rumbelo fayr, 


The 


balm- y drops from Phe - bus ſheen, Pre-lu- 


* 3 ” a 


— 3 ee 2 —.— 


(© HR 8 1 | _ 
(= — 


ant beams be-fore the day, be- fore the day, 


8! 


al vel of this luſt - y 


Then Aurora that is ſo bright, 

To woful hearts“ ſh-? caſts great light, 
Right pleaſantly before the day, &c. 
And ſhows and ſheds furth of that light, 


Through gladneſs of this luſty, May, 


Through gladneſs of this luſty May. 


Birds ontheir beughs, of every ſort, 

Sends forth their notes, and makes great mirth, 
On banks that blooms on every bray, &c. 

And fares and fiyes ov'r field and firth, 
Through gladneſs, &c. 
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Greuit is my ſorron (37), Turne the ſueit ville to me, 
My lufe is Iyand f eił ſend hym ioy, ſend him toy, Fayr 
Iuf lent thou me thy mantil ioy, The Perſſee & the 


Mongumrye met, that day, that gentil day(38), My 


All lovers hearts that are in care, 

To their ladies they do repare, | 
In freſh mornings before the day, &c. 

And are in mirth ay more and more, 
Through gladneſs, &c. 


Of every moneth in the year, 

To mirthful May there is no peer; 

Her gliſtring garments are ſo gay, 

You lovers all, make merry cheer, 
Through gladneſs of this luſty May, 

Through gladneſs of this luſty May. 


Wy copy of this ſong, extant in the Hyndford MS. in the 
Advocates library, Edin. contains ſeveral variations, and en- 
rely omits the laſt ſtanza, 


(36) This is preſumed to be the fine poem printed in the 
Ever Green, .waich, with ſubmiſſion to the opinion of the late 
lord Hailes, may, for any thing that appears, either in or out 
of it, to the contrary, be as old as the 15th century. It 
does not, at preſent, give the idea of a ſongz and muſt have 
been ſung, if at all, eicher to a very ſlow air, or to the common 
chant. Nothing, perhaps, ought to be infered unfavorable 
to the exiſtence of longs not mentioned in this lift, and yet 
one may natu'ally wonder, that it ſhould omit ſo fine a 
 compoſi.ion as {{:xvden Fill, if then extant. : 

(37) See this at full length in Ancient ſoups, 1790, p. 93. 

Creuit ſhould be Greuus. Vari 1790» p. 93 


(35) Two lines of the old original ballad of Chevy chaſe, 
already named by The bunttis of Ch-uet. See Percys Reliques, &c. 
v. 1. p. 2. The Scots laid claim to the more modern ballad 
at an early period, giving themſelves the honour of the day, 
and turning the ſarcaſm of runaways upon the enemy. They 
ſung it to the tune of The y/e of Kyle, 
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If is laid apon ane knycht, Allace that ſamyn ſueit 
face, In ane myrthiful morou, My hart is *einit' on the 
land. Thir icheiphirdis ande there vyuis ſang 
mony vther melodius ſangis, the quhilkis i hef 
nocht in memorie : than eftir this ſueit celeſt 
armonye tha began te dance, Oc. 7 

That ſongs in parts were in vogue at this pe- 
riod, we have the direct teſtimony of ſir David 

Lindſay, who, in his “ Satyre of the thrie eſtaits,” 

(Edin. 1602, 4to.) introduces the character of 
Solace with theſe words: | 


Now quha ſaw euer fic ane thrang ? 
Me thocht ſum ſaid I had gaine wrang; 
Had I help I wald ſing ane ſang, 

With ane richt mirrie noyſe: 

I haue ſic pleaſour at my hart. 
That garris me ſing THE TROUBILL PAIRT} 
Wald ſum gude fallow fill the quart, 
It wald my hairt reioyce. 
So again in another page: 


« Siſter howbeit that I am hais, 
J am content to BEAR A BAIS.” 


Several “ miſtoinit ſangis” appear to have been 
ſung in the repreſentation of this ſtrange per- 


. formance; but nothing of the kind is preſerved 


either in the printed copy or in the manuſcript. 

The lyric muſe would ſeem of a turbulent 
_ diſpoſition, being generally found pretty active 
1n popular diſturbances, Even the reformation 


of religion in this country appears not to have 
deen effected without her afliſtance. Some 


time after the kings death, „Ane Wilſoun, ſer- 
vant to the biſchope of Dunkeld, quha nether 


—— 


ON SCO TISH SONG: alv. 


knew the new teſtament nor the auld, maid a 
diipyitful railling ballat againſt the preicheours, 
and againſt the governour, for the quilk he nar- 
rowly eſchaipit hanging” (39): the uſual me- 
thod in Scotland of anſwering a ſatyrical poet(40). 

In the year 1560, the proteſtant party, calling 
themſelves, Zhe congregation of the lord, headed 
by James duke of Chaſtelherault and others, had 
taken poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, where they were 
already reduced to great ſtraights, when the count 
de Martigues arrived from France with a confi- 
derable force to the aſſiſtance of the queen dowa- 
ger regent, and in a very ſhort time after a {till 
more formidable army of Engliſh came to that 
of The congregation, Many ſkirmiſhes happened); 
the French were beſieged in Leith; and the coun- 
try, no doubt, ſuffered in every quarter. Of this 


period is the following ſong, which, conſidering 


the rarity of ſuch like compoſitions, ſeems worth 
preſerving (41), > | 


(39) Knox's Hiſtorie, p. 33. In another place (p. 77) he 
prelerves the following “ ſang of triumphe, of the papiits 
on the ſurrender of the caſtle of St, Andrews, by thoſe who 
had ſlain the archbiſhop, to the French forces, in 1546; ſome 
of the prifoners being left in the galleys, „and there“ as he 
fays, „ mitecablie entreatit: | 


ce Preiſtis content yo now, prieiſtis content you now 3 

For Normond“* and his cumpanie hes fillit the gallayis 
fow.“ | x 

(40) See Crawfurds Memoirs, Edin. 1 53. p. 315. 


(41) In the 4to. Maicland MS. whence this is taken, and 
Which is dated 1586, is“ Ane ballac to be ſunge with the 


* No:m-n Leſlie, maſter of Rothes, one of the priſcners, 
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In this new zeir I fie bot weir, 
Na caus to ſing ; 
In this new zeir I ſie bot weir, 
Na caus thair is to ſing. 
I can not ſing for the vexatioun 
Of Frenchmen and the congregation, 
That has maid trowbill in this natioun, 
And monye bair biging. 
In this new zeir I ſie bot weir, 
Na aus, &c. 
In this new zeir, &c. 


J haue na will to ſing or danſe, 

For feir of England and of France; 
God fend them ſorrow and miſchance 
Is caus of their cumming! 

| In this new zeir, &c. 


We ar fa rewlit 1itche and puire, 
That we wait not quhair to be ſuire, 
The bourdour as the borrow muire, 
Quhair ſum perchance will hing 

In this new zeir, &, _ 


And zit I think it beſt that we 
Pluck up our hairt and mirrie be, 
For thocht we wald ly down and die, 
It will ws help na thing. 
In this new zeir, &c. 


tuine of Luifer come to luifeiris dore, & c.“ It is indifferent and 
long. Ia the ſame MS. is the © Bankis of Helicon, (naw pub- 
liſhed) in the metre of the Cherrie and the N ae, and to the tune of 
which that celebrated poem is, in the Hyndford MS, directed 
to be ſung. See Ancient Scottiſh poems, Elin. 1770. p. 316. 
Tytlers Diertation, &c. p. 201. The Cherrie and the Jae, 
however, is not in that MS. — N. B. Since the editors tran- 
ſcript was made, this ballad has been printed by Pinkerton 
\ Angjent Kotiſp poems, 1786), 
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Let ws pray god to ſtainche this weir, 
That we may leif withouttin feir, 
Inn mirrines quhill we ar heir, 

And hevin at our ending. 
In this new zeir I fie but weir 
Na caus thair is to ſing, &c. 


Such was the ſtate of Scotiſh ſong, when, 
in the year 1561, queen Mary returned from 
France to her native country. No character is 
to be found in hiſtory ſo nearly approaching ex- 
cellence and perfection as this illuſtrious princeſs, 
before the turbulence of her unruly and fanatical 
ſubjects bewildered her ſenſes, and plunged her 


into error and misfortune. At any other period, 


one is almoſt tempted to ſay in any other coun- 
try, ſuch a ſovereign would have been the idol 
of her people. Not leſs remarkable for the ac- 


_ compliſhm- nts of her mind, than for the beauty 


of her perſon, ſhe wrote the moſt elegant ſongs, 
and ſung to her lute like an angel(42). The only 
pieces of her compoſition now known are, it is 
true, in a foreign tongue, and were written dur- 
ing her happier reſidence in France, or upon her 
ſorrowful departure from it (43) : but it is by no 
means improbable that ſhe occaſionally conde- 
ſcended to honour her mother tongue; which, 
barbarous and diſcordant as it founded in the 
delicate ears of the French courtiers, ſhe pro- 
(42) Brantome, Dames il.uſtres. | 
(43) See a cloſe and elegant verſion of the beautiful ſong ſhe 
compoſed on her paſſage in A hiſtorical eſſay on nat onal ſong, 


_ prefixed to Erg'ib ſongs, v 1. for which, as well as for the other 


poetical tranſlations in that periormarce, the public is indebted 
to the late John Baynes eſquire, a gentleman of conſiderable 
erudition, uncommon genius, and fine taſte ; who died uni- 
verſally lamented, at the immature age of 27. 
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nounced with ſuch a grace, as to make it appear 
even to them the moſt ſweet and agreeable (44). 
Vet this princeſs, beautiful, elegant and accom- 
pliſned as ſhe was, and adorned with all the 
graces that ever centered in woman, was inhu- 
manly perſecuted by barbarous and enthuſiaſtic 
ruffians, who owed her allegiance, and bad ſworn 
fidelity to her as their ſovereign; and, after 19 
years confinement, was deliberately murdered in 
cold blood by an envious, malignant, and treach- 
erous hag, who had offered her an aſylum (45). 
The injured character of this illuſtrious and 
amiable princeſs, has been completely vindicated 
from the calumnies of her malicious accuſers, 
not in Scotland only, but in England and in 


(44) Brentome, Dames illyfres. This author, who accom- 
panied the queen to Scotland, gives a curious account of the 
cordial welcome ſhe met with from her pious and poliſhed 
ſubjects. Eflant logee en bas en Pabbaye de Iſebourg, vin- 
drent ſous la feneſtre cin ꝗ ou fix cents marauts de la ville, luy donner 
aubade de meſuhants wiolons & ffetits rebecs, dont il n'y en a faute 
en ce pays ld; & ſe mirent a cbanter i ſeaumes, tant mal chartez, & 
fi mal accordex, que rien flus. He] quelle mifique, & quel reps 
peur ſa nuit. Ibi. Theſe raggamuffins Knox calls ““ a cumpanie 
of moſt honeſt men, who, he ſays, with inſtruments of 
muſick, and with muſicians gave thair ſalutat iouns at hir cham- 
ber window. The melodie, he adds, „as iche alledged, 
lyked hir weill, and ſche willed the ſame to be continued 
ſum nychts efter wich grit diligence.” Her politeneſs, if the 
ftory be true, ſeems only to have increaſed the inſolence and 
brutality of this ferucious reformer and his fanatical adherents. 


(45) It is well known that this execrable fiend tampered with 
fir Amy Powlet and fir Drue Drury, to murder the queen of 
Scots privately, which they had either the virtue or the cun- 
ying to decline. Her hypocriſy was equal to her cruelty, and 
ſhe would have immediately hung them up. Eve:y one 
knows how ſhe perſecuted fecretary Daviſon, for diſpa ching 
the warrant ſhe had figned for the queens execution. 4 
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France, within the compaſs of a few years paſt (45). 
Her teſtament and letters, which the writer of 
theſe pages has ſeen, blotted with her tears, in 
the Scots college, Paris, will remain perpetual 
monuments of ſingular abilities, tenderneſs and 
affection, of a head and heart, in ſhort, of which 
no other queen in the world was probably ever 
poſſeſſed. | 
From the manuſcript collection of George 
Bannatyne, compiled in 1568, lord Hailes has 
favoured the public with a few ſongs of ſome 
value. The wowing of Fock and Fenny, is till 
popular, and the Ballat of evil auyſſit, and Balla? 
of guid-fallowis, have no inconſiderable degree of 


poetical merit for ſo remote an age. Robene and 


Makyne, by Henryſone, 7, he blait Iuvar, The ly- 
varis lament, by Fethy, and ſeveral pieces by 
Alexander Scot, though not all, perhaps, pro- 
perly ſongs, are intitled to a ſtill higher com- 
pliment. This, indeed, was the Auguſtan age 
of Scotiſh poetry. Ge ba 
James the ſixth, though no ſong writer, com- 
_ poſed pſalms, madrigals, and ſonnets, of which 
ſome, it ſhould be acknowleged, are not deſtitute 
of poetical merit. 

The Bonny earl of Murray, compo ed, as it ap- 
pears, in 1592, may be noticed as a production of 
this reign ; as may, likewiſe, the excellent ſtanzas 
of Tak yer auld cloak about ye, and Waly, waly up 
the bank; of which the former is directiy quoted 
in Shakſpeares tragedy of Ozhello, ſuppoſed to 


| (45) See Goodalls Examination, Sc. 2 vol. Edin. 17 54 
Tytlers Inquiry, Edin. 1760, 1770, 1792. Hiſtoire d'Elijaberh, 
far madame Keralio. 5 tomes. Paris, 1788. and Whitaker: 
Vindication, &c. 3 vols. 1788, 1790. 
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1 HISTORICAL ESSAY 


have been written in 1611; and the other is alſo 
cited in a ſtrange but curious, and apparently 
antique muſical medley publiſhed in 1666: both 
therefor may be regarded as having been popular 
ſongs before the year 1600 (46). 

It was a practice with the pious puritans, as 
well of England as of Scotland, to write their 
enthuſiaſtic rhapſodies to the tunes of common 


and popular ſongs, of which they generally, if 
not uniformly, preſerved a few lines at the begin» 


(46) The following paſſages from others of the like kind in 
the ſame perſormance, ſeem alſo ſcraps of old ſongs : 


Ioly under the gren wood tree, 

Joly under the green wood tree, 

Be ſoft and ſober, J you pray, 

My lady will come here away ; 

Go graith you in your glanſand geer, 
To meet my lady pair and pair, 

With harps and lutes and guittrons gay, 

My lady will come here away. 


Underneath the green wood tree, 

'There the *god* Love bideth the, friſca nr 
Polland the ſloe, ſhe doth ago, 

Singing ſo merrily. 


1 ſaw three ladies fair ſinging, hey and how upon yon wha, 
hey. 
1 ſaw thiee mariners ſinging Rumbelow, upon yon ſee ſtand, 
hey. 
The pypers drone was out of tune, 


Sing young Thomlir, be merry, be merry, ard twiſe fo 
merry, 


With the light of the moon, hey, hey down a down, 
The malt's come down, be merry, be merry : 

'The mait's come down, hey troly loly loly. 

Three birds on a tree, 


Three and thre bez and other three, 
The bonleſt bird come down to me, Se. 


I 
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ning. Of theſe moraliſations, as they are 
called, a pretty conſiderable volume was printed, 
for the ſecond time, at Edinburgh, by Andrew 
Hart, in the year 1621, under the title of Ane 
compendious booke of godly and ſpirituall ſongs. 
Collectit out of ſundrie partes of the ſcripture, 
with ſundrie of other ballates, changed out of 
. ſanges, for avoyding of ſinne and 
arlotrie, with augmentation of ſundrie gude 
and godly ballates, not contained in the firſt 
edition. Newlie corrected and amended by the 
firſt originall copie.” (47) The following are the 


(47) For the fight and uſe of this ſingular curioſity, the 
editor has to thank Mr. George Paton, of the Cuſtom-houle, 
Edinburgh. It is a ſmail duodecimo, in black letter. The 
original impreſſion muſt have appeared many years before, 
as in a MS. Hiſtorie of the eſtate of the kirke of Scot- 
land, written by ane old miniſter of the kirk of Scotland, 
att the defire of ſome of his young brethren for their infor- 


matione,“ A. D. 1560, in the poſſeſſion of the ſame gen- 


tleman, it is ſaid that “for the more particular meants 
wherby came the knowledge of gods truth in the time of 
great darkneſs, was ſuch as {ir David Lindſeyes poeſie, 
Weadderburnes tſalmes and godlie ballands, of godlie pur- 
poſes, Sc.“ This Wedderburne was doubtleſs, the identi- 


cal perſon who has been already mentioned as author of the 


Complaint of Scotland, 1549; many ſongs, it is obſervable, 
mentioned in that work, being parodied or ſpiritualized in 
this“ compendious booke;“ of which a very injudicious 
„ ſpecimen” was publiſhed at Edinburgh, by the late lord 
Hailes, in 1964. The laſt article in the book is a poem in 


three ſtanzas by king James I. which it is ſomewhat extra- 


ordinary that Mr. Tytler, who had the peruſal of Mr. Pa- 
tons copy, long before he publiſhed the © poetical remains“ 
of that monarch, ſhould overlook, unleſs he was misled, by 
the note of ſome ſormer owner of the book, to ſuppoſe that 
the words © Quod king James the first,“ refer generally | 
to the whole volume. (Sce Poetical remains, &c. p. 32.) 

It begins; | | | 

Sen throw vertue incrcflis dignity. 


e 2 
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rſt ſtanzas of all the © ballates““ which appear te 
”_ been. changed out of Prophaice nt! 


icht lorely mufing in my minde, 
For pietie fore my herts pynde ;. 
Quhen 1 remember on Chriſt ſo 1 1 
That ſauit mee. 
Nane culde mee ſaue from thyle to Ynde,. 
But onely hee. 


| Alacs: that ſame ſweit face, 
That deit vpon ane tree, 
To purchaſe mankynde peace, 
From ſinne to make us free, 
Allone to be our remedie. 


Quho i is at my Windo, who who: 

Goe from my windo, goe goe: 

Quha calles there, ſo like ane ſtranger, 
Goe from my window, goe : 

Lord I am here, Sele 1721. 


Intill ane mirthfull May morning 
Quhen Phe bus VP" did ſpring, 


It is much to be regretted {en paſſant} that this gentle: 
man ſhould have been under the neceflity of printing the 
Kingis quair, from a pretended tranſcript, attempied by 
fome ilimerate ſchooiboy, and abounding, in almoſt every 
line, with the molt ſenſeleſs and exiravagant blunders; all 
of which have been religiously preſerved in a ſubſequent 
edition, printed at Perth, 


(47* ) The original.is an Engliſh ſong, printed at the end 
of Hey woods Kape of Lucrece, i639; and, with the muſic, 
in Durfeys Pills to prrge melancholy, 1719. Two ſtanzas of 
it are alſo quoted in Beaumont and Fleichers Knight 7 the 
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All my hart ay this is my ſang, 
With doubil mirth and ioy amang; 


Both at euin and morrow, 


(43) The original is as follows : 
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W aking J lay in ane garding gay, 
Thinkand on Chriſt fa free, 
Quhilk meikly for mankind, 
Tholit to be pynd 
On croce cruelly, La. La. (48) 


Sa blyth as bird my God to fang, 
Chriſt hes my hert ay. 


My lufe murnis for me for me, 
My lufe that murnis for me; 

I am not in kinde hes not in mind 
My lufe that murnis for me. 


Tell me now and in quhat wiſe, 
How that I ſuld my lute forga. 
Baith day and night ane thouſand ſiſe 
Thir' tyrannis waikens me with wa. 


Allone J weipe in greit diſtreſſe, 
Wee are exilit remedileſſe: 
And wait not why, 
Fra Gods word, allace, allace, 
Uncourteouslie. 


Gryuous is my ſorrow 
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Into a mirthful May morning, 
As Phebus did up ſpring, 

I ſaw a may both fair and gay, 
Moſt goodly for to ſee: 

I ſaid to her, Be kind, 

To me that was fo pyn'd, 

For your love truly. 
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40) See the ciginal, Ancient fangs, 1790, p- 93. 
rody contains no fewer than 21 ſtanzas. 
and Jobne cum lis me now, 26. The reſt contain from 4 to 1 5 
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Unto my ſelfe allone : 

Thus Chriſt makes his mone, 
Saying, Unkindneſſe killed mee, 
And puts mee to this paine, 
Allace what remedie, | 
For I would not reiraine, (49) 


Iohne cum kis me now, 
Johne cum kis me now: 
John cum kis me by and by, 
And make no more adow. 


Muſing greitlie in my minde, 
The follie that is in mankinde : 
Whilke is ſo brukill and ſo blind, 


And downe fall come, downe aye downe aye. 


. Downe by yond river I ran, 
| Downe by yond river I ran, 


Thinkand on Chriſt ſa ſweit, 
That broght mee to libertie, 
And TI ane ſinfull man, 


O Chriſt quhilk art the light of a7 
The clude of night thou driues away, 


The beame of glore beleuit right, 
Shawand till vs thy perfite light. 


This is na night as naturall, 


Nor zit na clude materiall, 
That thow expels, as I heir ſay, 
O Chriſt quhilk art the light of day. 


With hunts vp, with huntis up, 
It is now perſite day: | 


The pa- 
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Feſus our king is gane in hunting, 
Quha likes to Tpeed they may. 


Baneiſt is faith now euery quhair, 
And ſair for thinkes me, 

Baneiſt is faith now euery quhair, 
Be the ſhauin ſort I zow declair, 


Alace therefore my hert is fair, 


And blyth I can noght be; 


The wind blawis.cald, furious and bald: 
This lang and mony day : 

But Chriſts mercy we mon all die, 

Or keep the cald wind away. 


Hay now the day dallis, 


Now Chriſt on vs callis, 


Now welth on our wallis 


Appeiris anone : 
No the word of God rings, 


Whilk is king of all kings: 
Now Chriſtis flock ſings, 


The night is neere gone. 


Till our gude- man, till our gude man: 
Keip faith and loue till our gude- man. 
For our gude-man in heuin does reigne, 
In glore and bliſſe without ending: 
Where angels ſinges euer Oſan, 
In laude and praiſe of our gude-man. 


Remember man, remember man, 
That I thy ſaull from Sathan wan: 
And hes done for thee what I can, 
Tho art full deir formee, 


Is was, nor fall be none, 


What may thee ſaue but Lallone, 


Ivi HISTORICAL ESSAY 


Onely therefore beleiue mee on, 
And thou fall neuer die. 


All (50) my loue leife me not, 
Leif mee not, leif mee not, 

All my loue leif mee not, 

Thus mine allone, 

With ane burding on my backe, 

T may not beir it I am ſo waik, 
Loue, this burding from mee rs 
Or elſe I am gone. (7.) 


There are other pieces in the ſame volume 
written apparently in the meaſure, or to the tune 
of well known poems or ſongs; as, for inſtance, 


in one place, « Followis ane ſang of the birth of 


Chriſt : with the tune of Bow lu la law.” 

In Verſtegans Reflitution of decayed intelligence, 
& c. printed originally at Antwerp, in 1605, 
we meet with the following curious anecdote. 
& So fell it out of late years, that an Engliſh 


gentleman travelling in Paleſtine, not far from 


from Jeruſalem, as he paſſed thorow a country 


town, he heard by chance a woman fitting at her 


door dandling her child, to ſing, Bothwel bank 
thow blumeft fayre: the gentleman hereat exceed- 


ingly wondered, and forthwith in Engliſh ſaluted 
the woman, who joyfully anſwered him, and 


ſaid ſhe was right glad there to ſee a gentleman 


of our iſle, and told him that ſhe was a Scottiſh 


woman, and came firſt from Scotland to Venice, 
and from Venice thither, where her fortune was 
to be the wife of an officer under the Turk, who 


(50) All. is a frequent miſprint for Ab; probably Hart 


printed from an old AR copy, in which the h had the 
appearance of //. 
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being at that inſtant abſent, and very ſoon to 
return, intreated the gentleman to ſtay there un- 
til his return; the which he did, and ſhe for 
country ſake, to ſhew herſelf the more kind 
and buuntiful unto him, told her huſband, at 
his homecoming, that the gentleman was her 
kinſman; whereupon her huſband entertained 
him very friendly, and at his departure gave 
him divers things of good value.” (51) Whatever 
truth there may be in this ſtory, no doubt can 
be entertained as to the exiſtence of the ſong, 
which, it is much to be wiſhed we were able to 
recover. The one beginning with the ſame line 
in a late publication of Select Soil ballads, vol. II. 
is a deſpicable forgery. 

King Charles the firſt, like his father, was a 


poet, though no ſong- writer. His great and 


gallant general, the heroic Montroſe, has left us 
ſome elegant lines, which, with a few other 
pieces of this period, will be found in the preſent 
collection. 

A ſort of muſic book, printed (for the ſecond 
time) at Aberdeen, in 1666, intitled “ Cantus; 
ſongs and fancies, to three, four or five parts, 
both apt for voices and viols. With a brief 


_ Introduction to muſic, as is taught by Thomas 


Davidſon, in the muſick-ſchool of Aberdene, 


(51) Eait. 1673. p . 327,—In a curious dramatic piece, 
intitled © Philotus, printed at E:inburgh, in 1603, by way of 
finale, is “ ane ſang of the foure lufearis, though little de- 
ſer ving that title. Ic is followed by the old Engliſh ſong 


beginning 


„„What if a day, or a month, or a y- ty 
alluded to in Hudibras, which appear: to have been ſung at 


the end of the play, and w as prob , at that time, new ans 


faſhionable, 


„ 


o 
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is to be mentioned as the firſt known collection 
of Scotiſh ſongs, or rather in which Scotiſh ſongs 
are to be found. Theſe are: O lufly May with 
Flora queen, (ſee before, p xli.) Into a mirthful 
May morning, (ſee before, p. liii.) In a garden ſo 
grene, Come love let's walk in yonder ſpring, How 
ſhould my feeble body fure, No wonder is ſuppoſe my 
weeping eyes, Like as the dumb ſolſequium, (by cap- 
tain Montgomery, author of the Cherrie and the 
Slae, The gowans are gay my jo, My bailful breaſt 
in blood all bruit, I love great god above, Where 
art thou Hope, Wo worth the time and eke the place, 
Joy to the perſon of my love, Will ſaid to his mammie, 
Care away go thou from me: two of which, eſ- 
teemed the. beſt, will be found in the preſent 
collection (2). . Fe 
In the Pepyſian collection is a © a proper new 
ballad,” printed before the Reſtoration, « enti- 
tled, 'The wind hath blown my plaid away, or a 
diſcourſe betwixt a young maid and the Elphin 
knight. To be ſung with its own pleaſant new 
tune.” It contains twenty ſtanzas, of which the 
firſt may ſerve as a ſufficient ſpecimen : 
The Elphin Knight fits on yon hill, 
Ba, ba, ba, lilli, ba, „ 
He blows his horn both loud and ſhrill, 
The wind hath blown my plaid awa. 


The principal ſubjects of the dialogue are the 
knights propoſed condition to have a ſhirt made 
without ſheers, needle or thread; and the maids 
anſwer, that he ſhould ear an acre of land with a 


(52) It likewiſe contains the *ditty called What if a day, 
already mentioned, with the muſic, | 
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horn, Sc. all which is much better expreſſed in 
a little Engliſh ſong, ſung by children and 
nurſery maids (53). 1 

The reſtoration of king Charles II. however 
grateful it might be to a people always ſtrongly 
attached to their hereditary monarchy, does not 
appear to have been much celebrated by the 
muſes, nor, violent as were the party convul- 
ſions, and numerous and important the events 
of that reign, has it been found to afford a ſingle 
ſong on any hiſtorical or political ſubject. The 
Whigs, indeed, were addicted ſolely to prayer and 
pfalm ſinging, and the Tories too generous, 
perhaps, to inſult ſo contemptible an adverſary, 
by fatirical balladss. 

King James VII. was undoubtedly, both before 
and after his acceſſion, a popular character in 
Scotland; and 7he 14th of October (his birth- day) 
is ſtill a favourite tune. Neither did the impru- 
dence of his religious zeal, which loſt him the 
government of three kingdoms, forfeit the eſteem 
of the people. Averſe as they might in gene- 
ral be to his religious tenets, they could not 
but eſteem the lineal deſcendant of a family which 
had furniſhed the country with ſovereigns for 
upward of a thouſand years; and the juſtice of 
whoſe expulſion was far ſrom manifeſt. The 
battle of Killikrankie, fought in 1689, is the ſub- 
jet of a ſong in the following collection, which 
may be regarded as the firſt of the numerous 
ſeries now called Zacobite ſongs, 85 

An inundation of Scotch jongs, ſo called, appears 
to have been poured upon the town by Tom 
D'Urfey, and his Grub: ſtteet brethren, toward 


(52) See Gammer Curtons garland, p. II 
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the end ofthe laſt and is the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century: of which, though doubtleſs highly 
gratefu] to the refined taſte of the times, it is 
hard to ſay whether wretchedneſs of poetry, igno- 
rance of the Scotiſh diale&, or naſtineſs of ideas, 
is moſt evident or moſt deſpicable. In the num- 
ber of theſe miſerable caricatures the reader may 
be a little ſurpriſed to find the favourite ſongs of 
De'ill take the war that hurry'd Willy from me, Oh 
Fenny, Jenny, where haſt thou been? Vt oung Philan- 
der wwoo'd me lang, Farewell my bonny, witty, pretty, 
Moggy, In January laſt, She roſe and let me in, 
Preity Kate of Edinburgh, As 1 ſat at my ſpinning 
wheel, Fife and a the lands about it, onny lad 
prithee lay thy pipe down, I he bonny grey- eyed 


morn, Tat as exithin a Furlong of Edinburgh town, 


Bonny Dundee, Oer the hills au far away, By 
moon-light on the green, Whats that to you ? and 
ſeveral others, which he has been probably uſed 
to conſider a genuine ſpecimens of Scotiſh ſong ; 
as indeed moſt of them are regarded even in 
Scotland (54). | | | 455 
The inſurrection, in 1715, of the adherents to the 


(54) See D'Urfeys Pllis to purge melancholy, paſſim. In 
v. 4, Is “ A Scotch ſong, The words by Mr. Ibn Hallam, ſet 
to miſic by Mr. Fchn Cottrell,” beginning“ Upon the wings 
of love my dear I come;** and, in the next volume is another, 
& the words by Mr. Peter Nuo le, ſet by Mr. Febn Wifora,” 
beginning Honny Scot iſh lads that keens me weel.” - 

She riſe and let me in, however, ought not to be con- 
founded with the reſt, as it is an Enplifh ſong, of great merit, 
and has been Scotified by the Scots themſelves. The modern 
air, a fine chmpoſ tion, {p'obably by Oſwald) is ve-y different 
from that in the Pills. Leill lobe be wars, witten by 
D' Urfey, and ſung in A wife for any man, Mr. Tytler claſſes 
in his third era, * from queen Mary to the Reſtoration,” | 
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perſon whom his friends called James VIII. and 
his enemies the pretender, but who, in any caſe, 


was the legitimate ſon of king James VII. ſeems 


to have rouſed the poetic even more than the 


military ſpirit of the Scots. Many ſongs were 
compoſed on this event, of which ſome of thoſe 


which have been preſerved will not be found 
deſtitute of merit. 
In the year 1719, the celebrated poem or 
ballad of HardyFnute firſt appeared, at Edinburgh, 
as * a fragment,” in a folio pamphlet of 12 pages. 
That it is of no greater antiquity, muſt be per- 
fectly clear, from every ſpecies of evidence, in- 
trinſic or extrinſic, and the only means of re- 
conciling the ſeemirgly oppoſite accounts of its 


birth, is to conclude it the illegitimate offspring 

of Mrs. Wardlaw, by fir John Bruce (53). The 

two ſtanzas beginning, 4+ Aryſe, zoung knicht,?? 
the three beginning “ Now with his ferſs and 


ſtalwart train,” the two beginning, * Sair bleids 
my leige,” the fix beginning « Quhair lyke a 
fyre,” and the three laſt, are not in the firſt 
edition, (which was reprinted in four leaves, 
8vo.) but originally appeared in the Ever green; 


(53) The former pretended to have found it written on 
«the bottoms of clues; the other, „in a vault at Dum- 
_ fermline.”” See Dr. Percys Reliques, &c. v. il. pp. 96, 111. 

Ancient Sc:tiſh poems, v. i. p. cxxviii Mr. Thomſon, the 
Scotiſh muſician, finding the cauſe to ſtick, as the Turks ſay, 
or, in other words, the tide of ſuſpicion running very ſtrong 
againſt it, declared, like a hardy Scot, that“ he had heard 
fragments of it repeated during his infancy ; before ever Mrs. 
Wardlaws copy was heard of:“ though there is not a ſingle 
line, not ſtolen from ſome old ballad, that has the muſt diſtant 


appearance of having exiſted before. The evidence of Oſſians 


* 


wir neſſes is exactly like that of Mr. Thomſon. | 
Vol. I. | f 
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lxii HISTORICAL ESSAY 
in which many different readings are given, and 

Ramſay, to confirm the authenticity of the whole, 
has every where changed the initial y to &. 
That a compoſition aboundipg with evident imi- 


tations of, and direct alluſions to modern and 


familiar poetry(54), in ſhort, that a palpable 
and bungling forgery, without the ſlighteſt re- 
ſemblance of any thing ancient or original, 
fhould have paſſed, either in England or Scot- 
land, for a genuine relique of antiquity, would 
appear almoſt incredible and miraculous, if there 
were not ſubſequent inftances of a ſimilar delu- 
ſion. Why the Scotifh literati ſhould be more 
particularly addicted to literary impoſition than 
thoſe of any other country, might be a curious 


ſubject of inveſtigation for their new Royal 


(54) © Drinking the biude- reid wine.” Stan. 5.1.8. | 
% Drink'ng the blude reid æine. Sir Patrick Spence. 
« Full twenty thouſand glittering ſpears."* Stan. 6.1. 3. 
Full twenty thouſand Scottiſh, ſpears.” Chevy chaſe, 


Then furth he drew his truſty glaive, 
„ Quhyl: thouſands all around, | 
« Drawn frae their ſheaths glanſt ih the ſun.” Stan. 21. 


„He ſpake: ard to confirm his words out-flew 
„Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs 
« Of mighty cherubim; the ſudden blaze 

„Far round illumin'd hell.” MiLToNn. 


The author, either through ignorance or from affectation, uſes 
Britain ard Biitons, as ſy nonimous with England and Engliſh; 
aud the edi or of Scofiſb tragic ballads, 1781, has had the im- 
pudence to aſſert, that “ this [1aft] was the common name 


which the Scots gave the Engliſh anciently, as may be ob- 


ſerved in their old poets; and particularly Blind Harry:“ 
though the Life of Wallace is a common book, in which the 
word Britcns is not to be found. | | 
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ſociety. Dr. Johnſon, indeed, is of opinion that 
«Aa Scotchman muſt be a very ſturdy moraliſt, 

who does not love Scotland better than truth; 

he will always love it,“ he ſays, “ better than 
inquiry: and, if falſehood flatters his vanity, will 
not be very diligent to detect it.” He is ſpeak- 
ing of another forgery, —the poems of Oſſian. 
However this may be, the fact is inconteſtable; 
and the forgeries of Hector Boethius, David Chal- 
mers, George Buchanan, Thomas Dempſter, ſir 
John Bruce, William Lauder, Archibald Bower, 
James Macpherſon, and John Pinkerton, ſtamp 
a diſgrace upon the national character, which ages 
of exceptionleſs integrity will be required to re- 
move; an æra, however, which, if one may judge 
from the deteſtation in which the moſt infamous 


and deſpicable of theſe impoſtors is univer ſally 


held, has already commenced. 


In the year 1724, Allan Ramſay, a 6 in 
Edinburgh, firſt publiſhed “ The tea- table miſ- 


cellany: or a collection of choice ſongs, Scots 


and Engliſn;“ to which we are indebted for the 


_ preſervation of ſeveral old Scotiſh ſongs of great 
merit, of which no earlier copies are now to be | 


found, as well as for many excellent originals 
written, as it ſeems, either by himſelf or others, 
purpoſely for this publication. Ramſay was a 


man of ſtrong natural parts, and a fine poetical 
genius, of which his celebrated paſtoral Ze gentle 


Mr Tytler, however, ſeems to conſider Hardyknute as authen- 
tic: „ All our old heroic ballads,” ſays he, ** ſuch as Hardi- 
Enute, and others, were undoubtedly ſung to chants compoſed for 
them, which are now loſt.”* The truth, indeed, ſeems too well 
aſcertained co admit of a DovBT; the Scotiſh critics ſhould 
recolle& an excellent old maxim: De non apparentibus et de 
non exiſientibus eadem eff ratio. b 

2 
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the author, 
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Jhepherd, will ever remain a ſubſtantial monu- 
ment; and though ſome of his ſongs may be 
deformed by far-fetched allufions and pitiful 
conceits, The laſs of Peatties mill, The yellow hair'd 


laddie, Farewell to Lochaber, and ſome others, 
muſt be allowed equal to any, and even fuperior, 
in cee of paſtoral ſimplicity, to moſt lyric pro- 


ductions, either in the Scotifſh or any other 
language (55). As an editor, he is, perhaps, 
reprehenſible, not only on account of the liberties 
he appears to have taken with many of the earlier 
pieces he publiſhed, in printing them with addi- 


tions (56), which one is unable to diſtinguiſh, 


(55) It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that Mr. Tytler, knowing both 
when Ramſay began to write, and the ſongs of which he is 
fuld confider ſeveral of his undoubted compoſi- 
tions among the fine ſongs which (we may almoſt with cer- 
tainty pronounce to have been made” within his 4 laſt æra, 


that is, from the reſtoration to the union. 


(56) He marks the following pieces with the letter Z, as 
« old ſongs :'' Mriirlard Miliie, Scornfu Nancy, Maggie's 
tocher, For the lowe of Jean, The b'ythſome bridal, Fint a (rum 
ef thee ſhe faꝛus, The auld goedman, The ſhepherd Adonis, John 


Ochiltree, In 2772 laſt, General Leflys march, The de- 
ceiver, [Engliſh-] Todlen but and todlen ben, _ Country 
loſs, Waly, æwaly, O' er the hills and far away, Norland Focky 


and Southland Fenry : the following with Q, as © old fongs 


with additions: Lucky Nancy, Auld Rob Marris, Eau bughts, 
Marrion, Omnia vincit amor, The auld wife beyont the fire, 
Sleegy body, Focky biyth ard gay, Had aavay from me Donald, 
The peremptory lover, ? What*s that to you, Focky fou Jenny fain, 


Fenny where ha's thou heen. Some indifputably old ſongs, how. 


ever, are printed without either of theſe letters, 


* The enlargement of this ſong ſeems to have been entruſted 


to one of his Itiſh journeymen, the additions confiſting in the 


emiſſion of three whole ſtanz as. | 4 
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but alſo for prefering ſongs written by himſelf, 
or the - ingenious young gentlemen” who aſſiſted 
him, to ancient and original words, which would 
in many cafes, all circumſtances confidered, 
have been probably ſuperior, or, at leaſt, much 
more curious, and which are now irretriev- 
able (57). In ſhort, Ramfay would ſeem to have 
had too high an opinion of his own poetry, to be 


a diligent or faithful publiſher of any other per- 


(57) Every reader of taſte or ſentiment wil regret, that he 


ſhould have preferred his own trifling ſtanzas, to the original 


of a ſong founded on the following anecdote. © Ihe celebrated 
Beſſie Bell and Mary Gray are buried near Lednoch. The 
common tradition is, that the father of the former was laird 
of Kinvaid, in the neighbourhood of Lednoch, and the father 
of the latter laird of Lednoch ; that the.e two young ladys 
were both very handſome, [and] a moſt intimate friendſhip 
ſubſiſted between them; that while miſs Rell was on a viſit 
to miſs Gray, the plague broke out in the year 1666, in 
order to avoid which, they built themſelves a bower, about 
three quarters of a mile weſt from Lednoch-houſe, in a very 
retired and romantic place, called Burn-braes, on the fide of 
Brauchie-burn. Here they lived for ſome time, but the 


- Plague raging with great fury, they caught the infection, 
it is ſaid, from a young gentleman, who was in love with 


them both, and here they died. The burial place lies about 


half a mile weft from the preſent houſe of L2dnoch.”” Muſes 


Threnodie, 1774, p. 19. The firit four, or, perhaps, eight, 
lines of Ramſays ſong are ſuppoſed to be taken from the ori- 
ginal, with which it ſeems to be confounded by Mr. Pen- 
nant (Tour in Scotland in 1772; part 2. p. 112). 


O Beſly Bell and Mary Gray, 
They are twa bonn y laſſes, 
They bigg' d a bow'r on yon burn-brae, 

And theck'd it o'er wi' raſhes, 

Fair Beſſy Bell I loo'd yeſtreen, 
And thought I ne'er cou'd alter, 

But Mary Gray's twa pawky een, 
They gar my wo falter, 
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ſons(58). Among the contributors to this col- 
lection which, — the muſical publication at 
Aberdeen, is ſuppoſed to be the firſt that ever 


appeared of Scotiſh ſongs (59), was a gentleman 
of the name of Crawford, af the family of Auch- 


names; whom the paſtoral beauties and ele- 


gant language of Taeedfide, and the pathetic 
tenderneſs of My deary, an ye die, will ever place 
in the firſt rank of lyric poets (60). In this 
liſt we alſo find Mr. Hamilton of Bangour, an 


We ſhould likewiſe have been much more indebted to him for 
the inſertion of the elegant ballad of Gi/deroy, than of an 
Engliſh ſong, beautiful as it may be, to the ſame tune. If 
nir Alexander Halket were actually the author of this ballad, 
its age may be probably aſcertained : it was certainly written 
before the preſent century. Mr. Tytler ſays it was made on 
the death of a famous outlaw hanged | y James V. an aſſertion, 
however, which it expreſsly contradicts. He appears, in fact, 
from Spaldings account, to have been a fort of chief or leader 
of the proſcribed Clan Gregor, and, „ with five other lym- 


mars, to have been hanged at Edinburgh, in the month of 
July, 16346. | | 


(58) He is however very inconſiſtently cenſured by a late 
writer, who has ſtuffed two deſpicable volumes of what he js 
pleaſed to call „ the very beſt of Scotiſh ballad poetry,“ not 
only with the moſt infamous forgery (of which Ramſay can- 
not be accuſed), but with a variety of his own unnatural pro- 
duct ions, compared o which the bathos of Ramſay is per- 
rect ſublimity. | 
% Thou write pindaricks, and be damn'd !'” 


(59) A few are printed, but very incotrectly, in A collection 
of Scots forms, 1706, &c. | 


(60) The editor confeſſes that the omiſſion of Down the 
zurn, Davie, (which Mr. Tytler has conjefured a compoſition 
of the ſpace of time © from queen Mary to the reſtoration,” 
as he has done other ſongs of this gentleman to have been made 
within his „ 1: æra, - from the reſtoration to the union, 
though intentional, has not been without regret, 
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elegant writer, whoſe Braces of Yarrow will be 
long admired (61), and Mr. Mallet (then Mal- 
loch), to whom we owe two beautiful ſtanzas, 


(61) Dr. Percy (Reliques of ancient Engliſh poetry, (177 5, v. in 
p. 371.) obſerves, that the Braes of Yarrow was written in 
imitation of an old Scotiſh-ballad on a fimilar ſubje& with the 
ſame burden to each ſtanza. The author, indeed, expreſsly 
avows it to be“ in imitation of the ancient Scotiſh manner: 
but both theſe aſſertions have been doubted. Mr. Tytler; 
however, mentions Buſt ye, huſt ye, my bonny bride, among 
the ſongs and tragic ballads within his jecond epoch, © that is, 
from the beginning of the reign of king James IV. James V. 
and to the end of that of queen Mary :** which, to thoſe who 
never heard of any other ballad of this deftription, than that 
by Mr. Hamilton, who died in 1754, will appear ſomewhat 
extraordinary. It is not, however, always eaſy to know when 
Mr. Tytler is ſpeaking of the words, and when he means only 
the melodies of the ſongs he mentions. There are, indeed, 
a few ſtanzas preſerved of a ballad « To the tune of Leader 
baughs and Yarrow,” which have ſome merit, although its 
origin or antiquity cannot be aſcertained. | 


Idream'd a dreary dream laſt light, 
God keep us a frae ſorrow ; 

I dream'd I pu'd the birk ſae green, 
Wi' my true luve on Yarrow. 


I'll read your dream, my ſitter dear, 
I'iI tell you a' your ſorrow : 

You pu'd the birk wi' your true luvez 
He's kill'd, he's kill'd on Yarrow. 


O gentle wind, that bloweth ſouth, 
To where my love repalreth, 
Convey a kiſs from his dear mouth, 

And tell me how he fareth ! 


But o'er yon glenrun armed men, 
Have wrought me dule and ſorrow: 

They* ve ſlain, they ve ſlain the comlieſt ſwain z 
He bleeding lies in Yarrow. | 
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The ſbades'of Endermay, and one of the fineſt bal- 
lads that were ever written 2 | | 
« Joſeph Mitchell, who died in 1738, may 
be mentioned as a ſong- writer of very infe- 
rior merit; none of his compoſitions deſerving 
to be reſcued from oblivion, The beautiful 
paſtoral of Robin and Nanny, by lord Binning, 
will cauſe every reader to regret that it is the 
only ſong of that promiſing young noblemans 
compoſition known to be extant. | 

'The gallant attempt made by a delicate young 
prince to recover the throne of his anceſtors, in 
1745, ſeems to have been hailed by the Scotiſh 
muſe with her moſt brilliant ſtrains. On no occa- 
fion did ever ſuch a multitude of ſongs appear, of 
which ſeveral are among the fineſt 3 of 
lyrical compoſition. e tears of Scotland, in 
particular, by Dr. Smollett, is, for pathetic ſen - 
timent and elegant verſification, certainly not 
excelled by any thing that ever was, or ever will 
be written, in any language whatever. An ode, 
likewiſe, by Mr. Hamilton of Bangour, on the 
victory at Gladſmuir, has great poetical merit. 
Neither of theſe poems, however, though both 
have been ſet to muſic, ſeems in ſtrictneſs to fall 
within the deſcription of a ſong, as they belong 
in fact to a ſuperior claſs of poetry. A few ſelect 
pieces will be found in the preſent collection; 
but it is believed that numbers of equal or ſupe- 
rior merit haye either periſhed, or are- not now 


(62) Ramſay, at the end of a ſeparate edition of William and 
Margaret, obſerves : This ballad will ſing to the tunes of 
Momtroſe's lines, Rothes's lament, or The iſle Keil; and yet 
Themſon, not above three years after, publiſhes it as ( an 
od Scotch ballad with the original Scotch tune. 
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to be met with in print (63). To offer any apo- 
logy for the republication of theſe political effu- 
fions would be to inſult thoſe who might be ſuſ- 
pected to require it. The rival claims of Stewart 
and Brunſwick are not more to the preſent gene- 
ration than thoſe of Bruce and Baliol, or York 
and Lancaffer, The queſtion of x16aT has been 
{ſubmitted to the arbitration of the sworD, and is 
no irrevocably decided: but neither that deci- 
ſion, nor any other motive, ſhould deter the 
hiſtorian from doing juſtice to the character of 
thoſe brave men who fell in a cauſe which they, 
at leaſt, thought right, and which others, perhaps, 
only think wrong, as it proved unſucceſsful (64). 
+ Robertſon, of Struan, who died aged in 1749, 
ought to be regarded as the poet of an earlier 
period. The few ſongs he has left, though far 
unequal to his beautiful and pathetic elegies, are 
by no means deſtitute of merit(65). Smollett, 
(63) The editor has heard a few lines of a fine parody of 


Rule Britannia, of which he could never obtain a copy. The 
chorus ran thus: | | 5 


« Riſe, Britannia, Britannia, riſe and fight; 

& Reſtore your injur'd monarch's right.“ 7 * 
The original words ſeem to have been inſerted in the Loyal 
ſongs, 1750 „by miſtake. | | | 


(64) It is judiciously obſerved by the patriotic Fletcher, that 
as the moſt juſt and honourable enterpriſes, when they fail, 
are accounted in the number of rebellions ; ſo all attempts, 

however unjuſt, if they ſucceed, always purge themſelves of 
all guilt and imputation, An obſervation which might be 
ſufliciently illuſtrated by Engliſh hiſtory. It had been already 
made indeed by fir John Harington : | 

% Treaſon does never proſper, what's the reaſon ? 

« For it it proſper none dare call it treaſon,” 


e (65) There are ſeveral aſcribed to him in the Scots muſical. 
muſeum, which are not in his Poems [1749]. He is alſo ſaid 
to have compoſed a great many in the Erſe language. 
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who has been already mentioned, is the author 
of two moſt elegant ſongs. The few written by 
Thomſon, would perhaps have done greater 
credit to a genius of leſs magnitude, but are by 
no means unworthy of him. Mallet, too, who new 
wrote the maſque of A/fred, which was originally 
the joint compoſition of himſelf and Thomſon, 
has enriched his alteration with a few ſongs that 
might have procured celebrity to any but the 
author of William and Margaret. SR 
Alexander Roſs, author of the Fortunate He- 
Pherde/s, and living at the time of its publication 
in 1768, muſt have been very aged, if the tune 
of 4 rock and @ wee pickle tow, mentioned by 
Ramſay, allude to the —— he then printed. The 
only fault of this humourous performance is its 
great length, which has induced former editors 
to retrench no fewer than fourteen ſtanzas; un- 
leſs, indeed, they were added after the original 
publication. The diale& he uſes is broad Bu- 
chans, which confiderably heightens the ludicrous. 
turn of his compoſition. ; 
The hiſtory of Scotiſh poetry exhibits a ſeries 
of fraud, forgery, and impoſture, practiſed with 
impunity and ſucceſs. . The ballad of Gi Morr ice, 
was printed, for the ſecond time, at Glaſgow, in 
17555 with an advertiſement, ſetting forth, 
that its-preſervation was owing to a lady, who 
_ favoured the printers with a copy, as it was care- 
fully collected from the mouths of old women 
and nurſes; and “ any reader that can render it 
more correct gre oy is deſired to oblige. 
the public with ſuch improvements. In conſe- 
uence of this advertiſement, as we learn from. 
Dr. Percy, no leſs than ſixteen additional verſes 
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were produced and handed about in 'manufeript, 
which that editor, though he conjectures them 
after all to be only an ingenious interpolation, 
has inferted, in their proper places. Theſe are, 
he ſays, from v. 109 to v. 121. and from v. 124 
to v. 129 (66). The doctor aſſures us, that in 
his ancient folio MS. „ is a very old imperfect 
copy of the ſame ballad : wherein, though the 
leading features of the ſtory are the ſame, yet the 
colouring here is ſo much improved and height- 
ened, and fo many additional ſtrokes are thrown 
in, that it is evident the whole has undergone a 
reviſal.“' This MS. we are told, “ inſtead of 
„lord Barnard,” has“ John Stewart ;” and in- 
ſtead of Gil Morrice,” © CaiLtD MaAURICE, 
which laſt is probably the original title.“ This 
little pathetic tale,” is ſaid to have ſuggeſted _ 
the plot of the tragedy of Douglas; and Dr. 
Percy“ had been aſſured, that the ballad is till 
current in many parts of Scotland, where the 
hero is univerſally known by the name of Carp 
MavsIce, pronounced by the common people, 
CHEILD or CHEELD; which,” fays he, „ occa- 
fioned the miſtake,” The original ſtanzas, even 
as the ballad is now printed, may be eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the inter polations; great part of 
the latter being a more evident and pitiful forgery 
than Hardyknute, which, with another modern 
production, the interpolator has had the folly or 
impudence to imitate or tranſcribe (67). 


(66) It thould ſeem from this as if the learned prelate had 
been ſatisfied of the authenticity of the three laſt ſtanzas 3 
which bear the ſtrongeſt poſſible marks of illegitimacy. 


(67) © The baron he js a man of might, 
% He neir could bide to taunt, 
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The merit of Dr. Blacklocks ſong, The brae 
of Ballendine, is n enhanced by the 


4 As ze will ſee before its nicht, 
« How ſma' ge hae to vaunt. Stan. 6. 


ec Aﬀt Britains blude has dimd its ſhy ne, 
This poynt cut ſhort their vaunt, 
e Syne piercd the boiſters bairded cheik, 
c Nae tyme he tuek to faunt. * 
& The boy was clad in robes green. Stan. 1 5. 


« The boy put on his robes, his rcbes of green. 
Braes of Yarrow. 


« And like the mavis on the buſh, 
« He gart the vallies ring. Stan. 15. 


re I ſang, oe voice the woods returning.” 
; Braes of Yarrow. 


« He ſang ſo ſweet it might diſpel | 
& HA rage but fell hits 2 Stan. 16. 


4 Vernal delight and joy: able to driye 
« All ſadneſs but deſpair.” MIL Tow. 


« Obraid me not, my lord Barnard! 
« Obraid me not for ſhame.” Stan. 23. 


66 My brother Douglas may upbraid. 72 
raes of Yarrow. 


« To me nate after days nor nichts 
& Will er be ſaft or kind.” Stan. 24. 


« To me nae after day nor nicht 
4 Can eir be ſweit or fair.“  Hardyknute, 


T With was fou wae I heard zour plaint.“ Stan. 25.1.1. 
« Quhar vae fou wwae her bewtie bred.”  Hardyknute. 
« Had gard his body bleid. Stan. 25. 1.4. 

« He gard bis body bleid.” Hardyinute. 


&© Dry up zour tears, my winſom dame, 
« Ye neir can heal the wound.“ Stan. 2 5 
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carcumſtance under which it was compoſed—a 
total privation of ſight. Mr. Falconer, the in- 
genious and unfortunate author of that excellent 
deſcriptive poem The ſhipwreck, has left a pretty 
ſong, which will be found in the preſent collec- 
tion; another, it was thought leſs neceſſary to 
inſert, occurs in the St. Fames's magazine, for 
October 1762, and is there ſaid to be written 
at ſea. The firſt ſtanza 1s as follows: 

A nymph of ev'ry charm poſſeſs'd, 
That native virtue gives, 
Within my boſom all confeſs'd, 
In bright idea lives. 
For her my trembling numbers play, 
Along the pathleſs deep, 
While ſadly ſocial with my lay, 
The winds in concert weep. 


Mr. Home, author of the tragedy of Douglas, is 
allo to be numbered in the lift of Scotiſn ſong- 


« Return and dry thy uſcleſs ſorrow. 
«« Buik ye, buſk ye, my vir ſome marrow.”" 
| | Bracs of Yarrow. 
« Ye ſee his head upon the ſpar, | 
His hearts b/ude on the ground. Stan. 25. 
« My luvers bude is on thy ſpeir.”” Braes of Yarrow, 
« I curſe the hand, that did the deid, &c.“ Stan. 26. 
„ Curſe ye, curſe ye, his uſeleſs uſeleſs ſhield, 
My arm that wrought the deid of ſorrow, Sc.“ 
EY: | Praes of Yarrow, 
« The comely zouth to kill.“ Stan. 26. l. 4. 
© Tis he the come!y ſwain I flew.” Braes of Yarrono. 


Many lines, and indeed entire ſtanzas, of this ballad occur 21 


in two inedited ones intitled Fack the little Scot, and Lad) 
Maiſery. | | | 5 
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writers: but it muſt be confeſſed, that The banks 
of the Dee(68), has loſt much of its popularity, 
though ſurely nothing of its merit, fince the wa- 
lant Jemmy failed to quell the pr 4 rebels. That 
emmys ghoſt now wanders on thoſe banks, 
inſtead of his perſon, might be no im proper or 
unpathetic ſubject for a ſecond part. 
r. Alexander Webſter is to be noticed as the 
atithor o: a ſong of much merit, beginning, 


D O how ſhall I venture to love one like thee >” 
A collection (by Mr. D. Herd) was publiſhed 


at Edinburgh in 1709! under the title — „The 


ancient and modern Scots ſongs, heroic ballads, 


&c. now collected into one body, from the vari- 
ous miſcellanies wherein they formerly lay diſ- 


perſed;** of which a ſecond edition, in two vo- 
lum es, appeared in 1776. To this, though not 
fo judiciously ſelected or arranged as it might 


have been, and containing many confeſſedly 


Engliſh ſongs, a few ſuppoſititious ballads, and 
ſeveral pieces unworthy of preſervation, we are 
certainly indebted for a number of excellent and 


genuine compoſitions, never before printed, as 


the editor of the preſent collection is bound in 
gratitude to acknowlege. 

Robert Ferguſſon, "who died in 1774, is the 
author of two tolerably pretty love- ſongs, which 
may be found among bis poems. Robert Burns, 


(68) This ſong being written to the Iriſh air of Largeiee, | 


a late writer f2ys that &« tuck a theft cannot be too ſ-ve:ely 
condemned, as if per ſiſted in there is an end of all national 

muſi:: an opinion which muft be allowed to come with 
peculiar propriety from one who has been guilty of every 
ſpecies of forgery and impoſition, 'Th:re is no theſt in the 
cai:; and to accuſe an air of impurity, is completely abſard. 
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a natural poet of the firſt eminence, does not, 
perhaps, appear to his uſual advantage in ſony : 
non omnia poſſumus. The political “ fragment,“ 


as he calls it, inſerted in the ſecond volume of 


the preſent collection, has, however, much me- 
rit in ſome of the ſatirical ſtanzas, and could it 
have been concluded with the ſpirit with which 
it is commenced, would indiſputably have been 
mtitled to great praiſe ; but the character of his 
favourite miniſter ſeems to have operated like 
the touch of a torpedo ; and after vainly attempt- 
ing ſomething like a panegyric, he ſeems under 


the neceffity of relinquiſhing the taſk, Poſſibly 


the bard will one day ſee occaſion to complete his 
performance as a uniform ſatire (69). 


Mleſſrs. Picken, Galloway, Fiſher, and Shirrefs, 
each of whom has publiſhed a volume of his 


poetical works, are to be numbered among the 
writers of Scotiſh ſongs : and others, perhaps, of 
equal celebrity, might be found, if neceflary, to 
increaſe the liſt. 


The public curioſity was a good deal excited 


by the publication of a volume of © Scottiſh tra- 
gic baliads,” as they are called, in 1781; the 
performance, it appeared, of Mr. John Pinker- 
ton, who had already rendered himſelf pretty 
remarkable by ſome very extraordinary poetical 
rhapſodies, now deſervedly forgotten, This 


volume was uſhered in with two“ diſſertations,“ 


(69) Mr. Burns, as good a poet as Ramſay, is, it muſt be 
regreited, n equally licen ious and unfaithiul publiſher of the 
performances of others. Many of the original, old, ancient, 
genuine ſongs inferted en Johnſons Scots muſical muſeum derive 
not a little of ther merit from paſſing through the hands of 
his very ingenious critic, 
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reading, and a variety of extravagant aſſer- 


Xvi HISTORICAL ESSAY 
in which there is a ſtrange jumble of all ſorts of 


tion, very little, it muſt be confeſſed, to the 
purpoſe of the work in hand, or indeed, to any 
other. The moſt prominent feature in this little 
volume, is the ſtudied and ſyſtematic forgery 
that pervades the whole. * The mutilated frag- 


ment of Hardyknute,” of which a ſecond part now 


firſt ſaw the light, and both clothed in affectedly 
antique orthography, is ſaid to be “ given in its 
original perfection,” and, with equal truth and 
modeity, pronounced “ the moſt noble produc- 
tion in this ſtyle that ever appeared in the world:” 


the editor profeſſing himſelf © indebted for moſt 
of the ſtanzas now recovered, to the memory of 
a lady in Lanarkſhire ;” and aſſerting that the 
common people of that province could “ repeat 


ſcraps of both parts.” “A few other monuments 
of ancient Scottiſh poetry,” he adds, * are now 
firſt publiſhed from tradition.” Theſe are The 
laird of Woodhouſelie, Lord Livingflon, Binnorie, 
The death of Menteith, and 1 wiſh I were where 


Helen lies: of the forgery of which pieces, as well 


as of the ſecond part of Ha/ dytnute, and two 
pretended fragments, the author, in a ſubſequent 
publication, (but not till he had been directly 
accuſed by a letter in the Gentlemans magazine, (70) 


confeſſed himſelf guilty. „This man,” is what 


(70) For November, 1784. Had this letter (upon which the 
editor of that work, cur of his ſingular warty, allowed che 
culprit the extraordinary priviieg? of making faiſe ard evaſive 
his comments previous to its publication) never appeared, theſe 
contemptible forgeries would hive continued to diſgrace the 
annal of Scotiſh poetry, till, at leaſt, the pictence of antiquity 


hal proved too Night a bury to ſupport the weight of their 


int inf Cuinedls, 
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ON SCOTISH SONG. bexvn 


the courteſy of the age calls a gentleman, and 


yet, to borrow his own words, if he had ufed 
the ſame freedom in a private buſineſs, which he 
has in poetry, he would have been ſet on the 
pillory: (71, and, in fact, „to call ſuch an 
infamous impoſtor by h's very worſt, but true, 


title were but juſtice to ſociety.”* (72) 


It is remarkable that ſome of the fineſt lyric 


compoſitions of Scotland, have been produced by 


the fair ſex Lady Griſſel Baillie is the author 
of a pathetic ballad, which is ſaid by an eminent 
and judicious writer to be “ executed with equal 


truth and ſtrength of colouring.” Few ſongs in 


any language are equal to the Flowers of Yarrow, 


by miſs Home (73), while the elegant and ac- 
compliſhed authoreſs of Auαν Robin Gray has, in 


tis beautiful production, to all that tenderneſs 


ard ſimplicity for which the Scotifh ſong has 
been ſo much celebrated, united a delicacy of 


(71) Enquiry, &c. v. i. p. 241. 


(72) Ancient Scotiſh poems, 178 b. v. i. p. ci. Of this ſhocking pro- 
penſity to forgery and fal ſehood (for every impoſition has a lye or 
two in its ſupport) he gave reiterates proofs in a ſecond volume 
of “ Comic ball ds, publiſhed, along with a new edition of 
the firſt, in 1783. In palliation of his crime, in the true ſpirit 
of a „ lat dying ſpe: ch,“ he pleads his youth and purity of 
intention; piofeiling that © the impoſition was only to give 
pleaſure to the public.” For © as to the vanity,” adds he, 
or pleaſure of impoſing upon others, if there be ſuch ideas, 


they are quite unknown to che ed tor: all which, it is to be 


hoped, he has found ſome charitable perſon diſpoſed to believe. 


(73) If it be to this lady, now Mrs. Hunter, that we are 
alſo indebted for the d-ath-ſong of the Cherokee Indian, 
one can fcarc-ly tell whether to admire moſt the genius that 
could produce two ſuch maſterly and oppolicc compoſitions, 


or the indifference which occaſions this note. 
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expreſſion which it never before attained (74). 
We may therefor conclude that this ſpecies of 
compoſition, which has been carried to the ut- 
moſt perfection, muſt either ceaſe or degenerate. 

Though the merit of the Scotiſh ſongs is ge- 
nerally allowed, it cannot be pretended that they 
poſſeſs any uniformity of excellence. Such as 
have been compoſed by perſons of education, con- 
verſant with the poetry of other countries, though 
occaſionally ſuperior, will more frequently 
be found inferior, to Engliſh compoſitions. 


We have many ſongs equal, no doubt, to the beſt 


of thoſe written by Hamilton of Bangour, or 
Mr. Thomſon; though it may be queſtioned 
whether any Engliſh writer has produced ſo fine 
a ballad as William and Margaret, or ſuch a 
beautiful paſtoral as Zaveed/jide, The truth is, 
that there is more of art than of nature in the. 


Engliſh ſongs ; at all events, they poſſeſs very 


(74) The writer, of whom ſo much notice has been al- 
ready taken, after ovſervingthit none of the“ Scotch amatory 
dallads,“ as he remembers, “ are written by ladies 3?* and that 
the © p, ofligacy of manners which always reigns before women, 
can ſo ut: ly forget all ſenſe of decency and propriety as to 
commence authors, is yet Imoſt unknown in Scotland,“ adds, 

in a note, that “there is indeed, of ve:y late years, one inſi g- 
nificant exception to this rule: Aula Robin Gray, having 
got his filly pfalm (:t to ſoporifie mu c, is, to the credit of 
our teſte, popular for the day. But after lulling ſome good- 
natured audiences aſleep, he wilt ſoon fall afleep himſelf,” 
Alas ! this „“ filly pfſalm'' will continue to be ſung, © to 
the credit of our taſte,” long after the author or this equally 
ridiculous end malignant paragraph (whole moſt virulent 
e nſure is indeed the higheſt praiſe) ſhall be as comp'etely for- 


gotten as yefterdays ephemeron, and his printed traſh be only 


occaſionglly diſcernible at the bottom of a pye. Of the 24 
Scotiſh ſongwriters whoſe names are preſerved, four, if not 


five, are f: males, and, as pocteſſes, two more might be ad ed 
to the number. 
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ON SCOTISH SONG. Ixxix 


little of that paſtor l ſimplicity for which the 
Scotiſh are ſo much admired; and which will 


be frequently found to give them the advantages 


which the beautiful peaſant, in her homeſpun 
ruſſet, has over the fine town lady, patched, pow- 
dered, and dreſſed out, for the ball or opera, in 
all the frippery of faſhion. 

One cannot, however, adduce the performance 
of ſcholars and diſtinguiſhed individuals, as ſpe- 
cimens of national ſong. The genuine and pecu- 
liar natural ſong of Scotland, is to be ſought— 
not in the works of Hamilton, Thomſon, Smo]- 
lett, or even Ramſay; but—-in the productions of 
obſcure or anonymous authors, of ſhepherds 
and milk maids, who actually felt the ſenſations 
they deſcribe; of thoſe, in ſhort, who were deſti- 
tute of all the advantages of ſcience and educa- 


tion, and perhaps incapable of committing the 


pure inſpirations of nature to writing(75) : and 


(75) That ſongs have been compoſed by fidlers, we have the 
exprets ;eſtimony of Allan Ramiay, in his © Elegy on Patie 
Pirnie;“ whe e he ſays: | 

Your honour's father dead and gane, 
For him he firſt wa'd make his mane 
Bu: ſyon his face c>u'd make ye fain 

TR When he did ſough, 
O wiltu, wiltu do't again ? 
| And gran'd and leugh. 


This finz he made fra his ain head, 
An] eke, The auld man's mare jhe's dead, 
709 peats and tures and a' to lead; 
O fy upon her! 
A bonny auld thing this indeed, 
An' t like ye'r Honour. 
« He boaſted,” according to the note, “ of being a poet as wel! 
as a muſician.” This latter ſong, however, has been aſcribed 
in print to a Mr. Watt. 
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in this point of view, it 1s believed, the Engliſh 
have nothing equal in merit, nor in fact any 
thing of the kind. The ſongs to which one may 
refer as proofs of this poſition and give as ſpe- 
cimens of the native ſong of Scotland, are ao. 
 bughts Marrion, The lowlands of Holland, Etrick 
banks, Flowden hill. The filken ſnooed laſſie, Here 
ava, there awa, My heart's my ain, as I was a 
ewalking ae May morning, Sweet Annie fra the ſea 
beach came, Willy's rare, Waly abaly, Cuck laird, 
My joe Janet, Hooly and fairly, Get up and lar the 
door, Maggies tocher, Muirland Wille, and others 
of the like kind, of which numbers, it is be— 
lieved, have never been collected, or perhaps 
never written. The irregular ſtyle and pathetic 
ſimplicity of one ſpecies, and the fudierous gaiety 
of the other, are equally natural and intereſting; 
and though many imitations of theſe peculiarities, 
by writers of a different deſcription, have been 
very happy and ſucceſsful, they are not the leſs 
characteriſtic of the originals, which abound with 
touches of nature and ſimplicity not to be pa- 
ralleled in more laboured or regular productions. 
There are in Scotland many ballads, or 
legendary and romantic ſongs, compoſed in a 
ſingular ſtyle, and preſerved by tradition among 
the country people; ſome of theſe 76) will be 
found inſerted in Mr. Herds collection of Scots- 


(76) Bothwell, Fine flowers o the valley, L'zie Wan, May 
Colvin, The wvee wre man, Sir Hugh, and The Fews daughter, 
(different copies), Earl Deuglas, (a frag ment,) Lammitin, The 
Bonny loſs of Lochroyan, Kertorha', Clerk Colvill, Willie and 
Annet, The cruel knight, Wha will bake my bridal bread, 
Lizae Fa llie, Goo! morrow fair mi;arejs. Duncan, and Kennelb, 
are clearly ſuppoſititious. | 


oN scorisH SONG. bd 


fongs; and for a collection of others, (77) not 
hitherto publiſhed, the editor of theſe volumes 
is indebted to the liberality and politeneſs of 
Alexander Fraſer Tytler, eſquire. It muſt 
however be confeſſed, that none of theſe com- 
poſitions bear ſatisfactory marks of the antiquity 
they pretend to, while the expreſſions or allu- 
ſions occurring in ſome, would ſeem to fix their 
origin to a very modern date. But, in fact, 
with reſpect to vulgar poetry, preſerved by tra- 
dition, it is almoſt impoſfible to diſcriminate the 
ancient from the modern, the true from the falſe. 
Obſolete phraſes will be perpetually changing 
for thoſe better underſtood ; and what the me- 
mory loſes the invention muſt ſupply. So that 
a performance of genius and merit, as the pureſt 
ſtream becomes polluted by the foulneſs of its 
channel, may in time be degraded to the vileſt 
Jargon. Tradition, in ſhort, is a ſpecies of al- 
chemy which converts gold to lead. The moſt 
favorable ſpecimens of this ſpecies of old Scotiih 
ballad, are probably Willie and Annet, The cruel 
night, and the two fragments, / ha will bake 
my bridal bread, and Good morrow fair miſtreſs, the 
beginner the ſtrife. Few of the others will bear 
publication, being rather remarkable by a ſort of 


wild whimſical puerility of idea, barrenneſs 


of language, and negle& of rime; by a total 
want, in thort, of every thing for which 
poetry, even of the vulgareſt kind, is intitled to 
admiration or allowance. He, however, who 


(77) Theſe are Willie's lady, C'ark Colwen, (a different co- 
Py.) Br own Adam, Fack the little Scot, Coil” Brenton, I he gay 
goſs hart, Young Betie, Roſe the red and obe lillie, A 5:vn 
Rabin, Willie o“, Dougl..js dale, Kempion, Lady E. at, King 
GY Lacy Ma iſcry, end The cruel ther, 
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ſhould have the patience to collect, the judgement 
to arrange, and the integrity to publiſh the beſt 
pieces of this deſcription, would probably de- 
ſerve to the thanks of the antiquary, and the 
man of taſte; but would more probably excite 
the malicious attacks and ſcurrilous language of 
a few deſpicable hirelings, who, to the diſgrace 
of criticiſm, of letters, and Jiberality, are per- 
mitted to dictate their crude and ſuperficial ideas, 
as the criterion of literary eminence, There is 
one ſong, or rather the fragment of one, which 
ſeems to merit particular attention from a fin- 
gular evidence of its origin and antiquity: it is 
inſerted in the preſent collection, under the title 
of The awee abee man, and begins | 

&« As I was walking all alone.” 


The original of this ſong is extant in a Scotifh. 
or Northhumbrian poem of Edward the firſt or 

ſeconds time, preſerved in the Britiſh muſeum, 
and intended to be one day given to the public. 
The two pieces will be found to afford a curious 
proof how poetry is preſerved for a ſucceſſion of 
ages by mere tradition ; for though the imagery 
or deicription is nearly the ſame, the words are 
altogether different; nor, had the Canterbury tales 
of Chaucer been preſerved to the preſent time in 
the ſame manner, would there have remained 
one ſingle word which had fallen from the pen 
of that venerable bard ; they would have been as 
completely, though not quite ſo elegantly, mo- 

derniſed, as they are by Dryden and Pope : 

and yet it is pretended that the poems of Oſſian 

have been preſerved immaculate for more than + 
thouſand years ! 
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II. The paſtoral ſimplicity, plaintive wildneſs, 
and animating hilarity of the Scotiſh muſic, have 
long attracted univerſal attention; and the ad- 
miration of ſtrangers, though it may not equal, 
is ſufficient to juſtify the enthuſiaſtic attachment 
of the natives. Whereever the taſte has not been 
vitiated by the more artificial harmony of the 

Italian or German compoſer, in ſhort, where- 
ever there is nature or feeling, theſe - fingularly 
ſweet and pathetic melodies” (as they have been 


juſtly termed) cannot poſſibly fail to charm the 


imagination and to intereſt the heart. 

By whom, or under what circumſtances, the 
original or moſt ancient Scotiſh tunes were in- 
vented or compoſed, it is now perhaps impoſſible 


to aſcertain. The previous itep, however, to an 


enquiry of this nature, will be to determine, which 
of the airs now extant are to be conſidered as the 
original or moſt ancient. A very ingenious 
writer, in an expreſs Diſſertation on the Scottiſh muſic, 
has tried to fix the æra of the moſt ancient Scotiſh 
melodies, and to trace the hiſtory of the Scotiſh 


muſic down to modern times: an attempt in 


which, as he has been guided rather by fancy and 
hypotheſis than by argument or evidence, it 1s 
almoſt unneceſſary to ſay that he has not ſuc- 
 reeded. It is, however, but juſtice to add that 
the ſubje& is much indebted to a diſquiſition 
which evinces a conſiderable degree of ingenuity 
and a refined muſica] taſte. * From their artleſs 
ſimplicity,” he obſerves, © it is evident, that 
the Scottiſh melodies are derived from very re- 


mote antiquity,” while their “ ſimplicity and 


wildneſs denote them to be the production of a 
paſtoral age and country, and prior to the uſe of 
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any muſical inſtrument beyond that of a very 
limited ſcale of a few natural notes, and prior to 
the knowledge of any rules of artificial muſic, 
The moſt ancient,” continues he, „“ of the 
Scottiſh ſongs, ſtill preſerved, are extremely ſim- 
ple, and void of all art. They conſiſt of one 
meaſure only, and have no ſecond part, as the 
later or more modern airs have (78). They muſt, 
therefore, have been compoſed for a very ſimple 
inſtrument, ſuch as the ſhepherd's reed or pipe, 
of few notes, and of the plain diatonic ſcale, 
without uſing the ſemitones, or ſharps and 
flats(79). The diſtinguiſhing ſtrain,” he adds, 
« of our old melodies, 1s plaintive and melan- 
choly; and what makes them ſoothing and af- 
fecting, to a great degree, is the conſtant uſe of the 
concordant tones, the third and fifth of the ſcale, 
often ending upon the fifth, and ſome of them 
on the ſixth of the ſcale. By this artleſs ſtandard,” 


(78) * Some old tunes, he obſerves, „have a ſecond 
part; but it is only a repetition of the firſt on the higher 
octave; and probably of more modern date than the tunes 
themſelves.” | | 


79) *The only rule I could follow,” he ſays, © was to 
ſelect a few of the moſt undoubted ancient melodies, fuch as 
may be ſuppoſed to be the production of the ſimple ſt inftru- 
ment, of the moſt limited ſcale, as the ſhepherd's reed; and 
thence to trace them gradually downward to more varied, art- 
fu!, and regular modulations, the compoſitions of more po- 
liſhed manners and times, and ſuitable to inſtruments of a 
more extended ſcale. A very little reßtectien, however, may 
ferve to convince us that this rule is aitoge. her fallacious, and 
can by no means determine the age of any melody whatever, 
Tunes may be and probably are: compoſed to“ the ſhepheids 
reed; at this day, and the bagpipe, it muſt be remembered, 
has only nine notes, Afﬀeer all, what is meant by the « ſhe- 
pherd's reed? ls it the common flute? or ſtock and horn? 


ON SCOTISH SONG. luxe 
he ſays, © ſome of our Scottiſh melodies may be 
traced ; ſuch as Gil Morrice— There cam a gho to 
| Marg'et's door —O laddie, I man loo the— Hap me 
wi thy peti ycoat I mean,“ adds he, * the old 
ſets of theſe airs, as the laſt air, which i take to be 
one of our oldeſt ſongs, is ſo modernized as ſcarce 


to have a trace of its ancient ſimplicity. The 
ſimple original air is ſtill ſung by nurſes in the 


country, as a lullaby to till their babes to ſleep.” 
The two laſt of theſe melodies, of which Mr. 
Tytler obſerves, the artleſs ſimplicity of both 
werds and muſic bears teſtimony of their origi- 
nality and antiquity, are here inſerted as proofs 
of the doctrine he has advanced, from copies 
obligingly communicated by himſelf. 


)) 
She. 8 


Oh lad-je, I man loo thee. O | laſs - ie, 


She. 
= 
loo na me. O lad - ie, I man loo thee. 


With r:ſpe& to the melodies ſelected by Mr. Tytler, 
in ſupport of his hypotheſis, their antiquity is fo very far 


trom being “ undoubted,”” that it ſeems altogether imaginary 


and chimerical. We by no means deny that the Scots either 
had or have ancient tunes or ſongs; we only (to adop: the 
words of biſhop Stillingfleet) “ deſire to be better acquainted 
with them.“ | 
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He. 2 


O lafſ-ic, loo na me: For the laſſ- ie wi the 
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yel- lw cot- tie has ſtoun a-wa the heart frae 
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O hap me wi thy pet-ty-coat, my ain kind 


==] 


(80) In the collection of old inedited Scotiſh ballads, men- 
tioned in a preceding page, are preſerved the original melodies 
to which they were ſung by the lady from whoſe mouth 
they were taken down. Theft, however, appear to have litr}v 
re ſemblance to the charaCteriſtic genius of the Scotiſh muſic, 
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O riſe and let me in; And hap me wi thy pet-ty- 


coat, my ain kind thing, 

To return, however, to the origin of the 
Scotiſh muſic ; which, waiving for the preſent 
the antiquity of particular tunes,. we ſhall only 
_ conſider in regard to the ſtyle of compoſition. 
Some, among whom is a very able writer, con- 
tend, that „the honour of inventing the Scots 
muſic muſt be given to Ireland,” the ancient 
Scotia; from whence,” he ſays, „the preſent 
Scotia derived her name, her extraction, her 
language, her poetry.“ (81) This conjecture is, 


(21) Dr. Campbells Pbileſopbical ſurvey of the ſnut f 
Treland, 1777, p. 455-— That this mutic, or any ore ſingie 
Scotiſh air, was invented or compoſed by the unfortunats 
Rizzio, is oaly noticed here as an abſurd fable; which, 
having no ſuppor:, merits no refutation : and y-t, it is very 
remarkable, almoſt every writer who has had occaſion to touch 
upon the ſubject, appears particularly anxiou to get rid of 
him; allowing, at the ſame time, that & prrhaps ne might have 
moulded ſome of the Scotch als into a more regular jorm z?? 
or that © he may have been one of the firſt, perhaps, who 
made a collection of theſe ſongs, or he may have played them 
with more delicate touches than the Sco.ch.muſicians of that 
time; or 2 corrected the extravagance of certain pa- 


ſages: ſup; oſitions for which there is juſt as little foundation 


as for the point in iſſue. “ It is not probable, ſays Dr, 
Gregory,“ that a ſtranger . . . ſhould enter ſo pertetiy into 
the taſte of the national muſic, as to compoſe airs, wich the 
niceſt judges cannot diſtinguiſh from thoſe which are certainly 


known to be of much greater antiquity than Rizzio's:“ 


[which be they P] adding, that © the tradition on this ſubject is 
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indeed, by no means improbable; but ſtill it is 
believed, that there exiſts a ſenſible difference 
between the native ſtrains of Hibernia, and the 
peculiar melodies of the lowland Scots; and 
that as well in the mournful as in the feſtive 
ſtrain($2). Giraldus Cambrenſis, indeed, who 


very vague, and there is no ſhadow of authority to aſcribe any 
one particular tune to. Rizzio.“ Comparative view, &c. 
p. 1541. The learned writers information ſeems to have been 
as inaccurate, as his ideas, or expreſſions at leaſt, are confuſed ; 
which might lead one to imagine, that ſome ſhew of manage- 
ment and dexterity was neceſſary even in combating a ſhadow. 
It may be worth enquiring, however, whether this formidable 


tradition have not been invented for the purpoſe of confuta- 


tionz whether, in ſhort, ſome one of thoſe literary heroes 
have not actually made the giant he intended to demoliſh. 
Another equally groundleſs idea, that the Scotiſh muſic is 
indebted for its origin to the old church ſervice, will be elſe- 
where noticed,—lIt is to be regretted, that one cannot trace 
theſe ridiculous opinions back to their fountain- head. Thomp- 
ſon, it is true, in the index to his O: pheus Caledonius, poſi- 
tively aſſerts, . that the ſongs marked thus( “) were compoſed 
by David Rezzio.”” Theſe are: The laſs of Patie's mill, Biſſie 
Bell, The b:ſh aboon Traquair, The benny boatman, Ann thou 
Twere my ain thing, Auld Rob Morris, and Down the burn 
Davie; but the aſſertion is a proof at once of his ignorance 
and abſurdity. | | 


(82) Compare, for inſtance, the juſtly celebrated Iriſh ai:s of 
Ellen a ron, and Larry Grogan, with the no leſs famous Scotiſh 
ones of Tvcedſide, and The bb of Dumblane; though, it is 
probable, many other tunes might be contraſted with much 
greater propriety and effect. If, however, the Birks of Ender - 
may be originally an Iriſh tune, (a fact at the ſame time which 
requires proof,) it will be difficult to controvert the point any 


further. See Walkers Hiſtorical memoirs of the Iriſh bards, 


p. 128. Dr. Beattie ſays expreſsly, that © the native melody 
of the highlands and weſtern iſles, is as different from that of 
the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, as the Iriſh or Erſe lan- 
guage is different from che Engliſh or Scotch. Of the highland 
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wrote before the year 1200, after praiſing the 
inſtrumental muſic of the Iriſh as beyond any 
thing he had be.n accuſtomed to, expreſsly ſays, 
that Scotland, by reaſon of intercourſe and affi- 
nity, and through ſcientific emulation, endea- 
voured to imitate Ireland in mufical notes; and 
that, in the opinion of many at that day, ſhe not 
only equalled her miſtreſs, but alfo in muſical 
knowlege far excelled and ſurpaſſed her (83). 
There is likewiſe a paſſage in Martins De/cription 
of the weſtern i/lands, which has the appearance of 
a ſtill ſtronger authority in favour of Dr. Camp- 
bells pofition; for there can be no queſtion as 
to the affinity of Iriſh and highland muſic ; and 


perhaps it is of the latter we are to underſtand . 
the compliment cited from Giraldus, if indeed 


the lowland manners had begun to prevail in 


his time. This author (Martin), ſpeaking of the 


native inhabitants of $kie, whom he deſcribes as 
having a great genius for muſic, ſays, “there 
are ſeveral of 'em who invent tunes very ta ing 
in the ſouth of Scotland and elſewhere;” adding, 
that © ſome muſitians have endeavoured to paſs 
for firſt inventers of them, by changing their 
name, but this has been impracticable, for what- 


ever language gives the modern name, the tune 


muſic, he adds, © the wildeſt irrezularity appears in its 
compoſition 3 the expreſſion is warlike, and melancholy, and 
approaches even to the terrible z** while ſeveral of the old 


Scotch ſongs “are ſweetly and powerfully expreſſive of love 
and tenderneſs, and other emotions ſuited to the tranquility of 


© paſtoral life: and he accounts {or this difference in a very 
able and ingenious manner. Fay on poetry and muſice 


(83) Topograthia Hiber niæ, Camdens Auglica, Nermannicay . 
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ſtill continues to ſpeak its true original; and of 
this,” ſays he, „I have been ſhew'd ſeveral in- 
ſtances;** which, however, it is to be wiſhed he 


had condeſcended to particularize, as the late 
publication of highland airs affords no ſupport, 


it is believed, to that hypotheſis. After all, ad- 
mitting the Iriſh origin of the Scotiſh muſic, it 


cannot be reaſonably doubted that many, if not 


moſt, or even all of the moſt celebrated and po- 
polar Scotiſh melodies, now extant, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from the highland airs, have actually 
been compoſed by natives of the lowlands, ſpeak- 
ing and thinking in the Engliſh language ; by 


ſhepherds tending their flocks, or by maids milk- 


ing their ewes; by perſons, 1n ſhort, altogether 
uncultivated, or, if one may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, uncorrupted by art, and influenced only 


by the dictates of pure and ſimple nature(84). 


The tunes now preſerved muſt therefor have 
been noted by accident; numbers having doubt. 
leſs periſhed, and perhaps dayly periſſiing, of 
equal, or poſhbly greater merit: 


« Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene 

« The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
« Full many a flower 1s born to bluſh unſeen, 
« And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart air(85).” 


(84) The tune of Weary fe.” you Duncan Gray, is ſaid to have 
been the compoſition of a carman in Glaſgow, Johnſoas Scots 
mujical muſeum, v. ii. (Index.) | 


(85) It was no ſmall gratification to find this opinion as to 
the 0:j2in of Scotiſh muſic already enforced by to ingenious . 
and elegant a wiiter as Dr. Beattie, who belicyes “ that it 
took its riſe among men who were real ſhepherd+, and who 
actually felt the ſentin ents and affections, wheieof it is lo very 
e preſſi ve. —Natuse and indolence, no doubt, will occafion- 
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This premiſed, it ſhall be the object of the pre- 


ſent eſſay, to collect ſuch evidence as can be pro- 


cured to illuſtrate the antiquity of the tunes in 
queſtion. | 

As, we have ſeen, the Scots had ſongs in the 
fourteenth century, ſo, no doubt, had they tunes or 
muſic to them; but of what nature, and how far, 
if at all, reſembling their now celebrated melo- 
dies, or if, indeed, any thing more than the 


plain church chant, is at preſent almoſt beyond 
the reach of conjecture. 


ally produce fimilar effects in very diſtant and different coun- 
tries. A late traveler found the quick tunes of the Moors in 


Barbary beautiful and imple, and partaking, in ſome degree, 


of the characteriſtic melody of the Scotiſh airs. (Lemprieres 


Teur to Morocco, 1791, p. 317.) Nay, even in China, a coun- 


try which has been civilized for ages, Dr. Lind, an excellent 
judge of the ſubject, and philoſophically curious in every thing 
that relates to it, after reſiding there ſeveral years, aſſured Dr. 
Burney, that all the melodies he had heard, bote a ſtrong reſem- 
blance to the old Scots tunes. (Hiſtory of muſic, I. 38.\—& A 
very celebrated and learned phy ſici an, if one may venture 
to believe the editor of Select Scotiſh balads, © who was 
born, and paſſed his early years in the ſfouta of Scotland,“ 
informed him, that it was „ his opinion, that the beſt of 
the ancicnt Sco'iſh airs were really compoſed by ſhepherds. 
In his remembrance tnere was, in almoſt every village of that 
d ſtrict, a chief ſhepherd, who had acquired celebrity by com- 
poſing better ſongs than others of the ſame profeſiio: ; and he 
thinks, that though the beſt airs are in general known, yet the 
words to at leaſt one half have never been publithed.'' A 
volume of theſe genuine inedited paſtoral ſongs, would be a 
very great curioſity. 


Dr. Burney, in the firſt volume of his Hiſtory of Muſic, 


p. 38, ſys, „the melody of Scotland will be hereafter proved 


of a much higher antiquity than has been generally imagined;“ 


bu: one looks in vain for the performance of this promile in 


the ſequel of that elaborate work. 
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The tune of Hey tutti taiti, to which there is 
a ſong, with thoſe words in its burthen, begin- 
ning, © Landlady, count the lawin,” is ſaid, by 
tradition, to have been king Robert Bruce's 
march at the battle of Bannockburn, in 1214(86). 
It does not, however, ſeem at all probable, that 
the Scots had any martial muſic 1n the time of 
this monarch; it being their cuſtom, at that pe- 
riod, for every man in the hoſt to bear a little 
horn, with the blowing of which, as we are told 
by Froiſſart, they would make ſuch a horrible 
noiſe as if all the devils of hell had been among 
them. It is not, therefor, likely, that theſe un- 
poliſhed warriors would be curious 
55 to move 5 

& In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 

4 Of flutes and ſoft recorders.” _ 
Theſe horns, indeed, are the only muſic ever 
mentioned by Barbour(87), to whom any par- 
ticular march would have been too important a 


circumſtance to be paſſed over in filence ; ſo that 


it muſt remain a moot point, whether Bruce's 
army were cheared by the ſound of even a ſoli- 
tary bagpipe. 1 15 | 


(86) Johnſons Scots muſical muſeum, v. ii. (Index.) 
O Tite, tute Tati, tibi tanta, tyranne tuliſti, 
in a line of father Ennius. | 


(87) For we to morne her, all the day, 
““ Sall mak as mery as we may : 
«© And mak us boune agayn the nycht ; 
And than ger mak our fyrs lycht ; 
« And blaau our bornys, and mak far, 
« As all the warld gur awne war.“ 


The Bruce, v. iii. p. 148. 


55 


The battle of Harlaw, fought in 1411, gave 
name to a famous bagpipe tune, which pre- 


ſerved its celebrity till the middle of che laſt 


century : 


« Interea ante alios dux Piper Laius heros, 
e Precedens, magnam que gerens cum burdine pypam, 


© Incipit HARLAII cundtis ſonare BATTELLUM.88 .” 


King James I. who has been already men- 
tioned as an excellent poet and ſong-writer, was 
alſo an accompliſhed muſician, and vocal as well 
as inſtrumental performer (89). He is even ce- 
lebrated (as is though!) by Taſſoni, the well- 
known author of that original mock-heroic, La 
ſecchia rapita, in h's book De diver/i penſieri, as 


having not only compoſed many facred pieces of 


vocal muſic, but a'ſo of himſelf invented a new 
kind of muſic, plaintive and melancholy, differ- 
ent from all other, in which he had been imi- 
tated by Carlo Geſualdo, prince of Venoſa, who 
had improved mufic with new and admirable 
inventions (go). This paſſage is regarded, by the 


(88) Polemo-middinia. See before, p. xlii. 


(80) Fordun, 1. 16. cc. 28, 29. He was weil lernit 
[in England], ſays the translator of Boethius, « to 
1;nge and dance, and... was richt crafty in playing biith of 
lwe and harp, and ſindry othir inftrumentis of muſik.““ Ac- 
cording to Mr. Tytler, he accompanied bis un ſongs, with 
the lute and harp ; but this inference is not warranted by any 
ancient author. h | 


(90) Taſſoni, it is obſervable, does not diſtinguiſh his royal 


muſician from the five other princes of the ſame name who 
ſucceeded him: his words are merely, © Nor poſſiamo connu- 
merar tra noſtri TFazopo re di Scoz'a, &c.” that is, we may 
reckon among our modern compeſers, James king of Scotland 
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1 HISTORICAL ESSAY 


ingenious writer ſo often quoted, as “ perfectly 
characteriſtic of the pathetic ſtrains of the old 
Scottiſh ſongs, and an illuſtrious teſtimony of 
their excellency.” Since, however, no Scotiſh mu- 
ſic, either of the compoſition o1 of the age of this 
monarch has been yet produced(gt), the above 
teſtimony, illuſtrious as it may be, is by no 
means concluſive that this ſpecies of modulation 
was invented by or even known to king James J. 
It is very remarkable, at the ſame time, that 
neither Mr. Tytler, lord Kaimes, nor any other 
Scotiſh writer, who has brought forward this 
celebrated paſſage, to prove that the native muſic 
of Scotland was imitated, near two hundred years 
ago, by an Italian prince, has thought it at all 
neceſſary to produce or make any ſort of enquiry 


Now James I. had been dead for near a couple of centuries 
before Taſſonis book was written (about 1610), and was con- 
ſequently at that period more of an ancient than a modern. 
Lord Kaimes, indeed, obſerves, that the king mentioned 
mfi be James I. of Scotland, as he is the only one of their 
kings © who ſeems to have had any remarkable taſte in the fine 
arts; an opinion,“ he adds, * in which a// ſeem to be now 
agreed: that e the muſic, however, © can be no other than 
the ſongs [he has] mentioned above,*?? is a different matter. 
See Shetches of the biftory of man, I. 166, 167. 


(91) Mr. Tytler, who thinks it ſcarce to be doubted that ma- 
ny of king James's comecoſitions are {till remaining, and make 
a a part of the fineſt old Scotiſh melodies, though pailing undiſ- 
ting uiſhed, in all probability, under other names, and being 
adapted to modern words. ſays, that 5 of his age (ſome of chem 
very probably of his compoſitivn) may be reckoned the follow- 
ing ſimple, plaintive and ancient melodies : Focky and Sandie. 


* We haye in Scotland a muliitude of ſongs tender and 
pathetic, expreſlive of love in all its varieties of hope, fear, 
ſucceſs, deſpondence, and deſpair, The. ſtyle of the mulic 
s wild and irregular, Cc.“ - | 


ON SCOTT ISH SONG. 


after the imitations themſelves. Now it unluckily 


Kcy 


happens that the works of this fame prince of 


Venoſa (who died in 1614) have been repeat- 


edly printed, and are by no means difficult to 


procure. They conſiſt of fix ſets of madrigals 

for five voices, and one for fix. The ingenious 
Dr. Burney, who examined them with great at- 
tention, was utterly unable to diſcover the leaſt 


/aly waly up the Harken fy waking 1þ !—Be corflant ay— 
Wil ys go reth awe-bughts, Marrion — Cit Morrice, There 
cam u gh fl ro Ma gets wor, O laddie I man lo) thee, Hap me 
20 thy pett;coat, h. conjettur-s, from their artleſs ſimplicity, 
to belyg io n age prior to James I. There is, in fact, no 
boun to conjecture; and it would be juſt as eaſy, and poſſibly 
juſt as true, to fancy that all che old Sco iſn ſongs and tunes 

now extant, were lung ard played every day before Fingall, as 
he lat in his g eat chair aher dinner, „ drinking the blude 
red wine,” or promoti g the circulation of the ſocial mul!, 

& HG. romantic, exclaims this ingeni.us weiter, „the me- 
lot of the old love-bellad of Hero ard Leunuer! What a 

melancholy lovc-fioty i told in the old long of Facky and 

Sanay!' They, however, who look for romantic melcdy 
in the air, at leaſt, of [ers and Leanae, will be probably dif- 
appointed; and the melanch ly love- ſtory of Feocky ana Sandy 
ſeems calculated to excite laughter, rather than tea:s;. being 
in fact a modern En:lih imitetion of an imaginary Scotiſh 
original, either by, or very much, at leaſt, in the ſtile of, Tom 
Duriey. The firſt line is beſt known, as people ſeldom read 
any more of it: 5 | | | 

wa bonny lads were Sandie and Jockie.“ 


Mr. Tytlers zeal, indeed, hat, on this occaſion, betrayed him 
into a little incon ſiſtency. To aſctibe many, or even any of 
the Scotiſh popular airs to ſuch a ſcien ific muſician as king 
Janes I. is utte ly incompatible with the original to which he 
has already allotted them, and with the ſtandard by which he 
contends their antiquity is to be aſcertained. Pefides, if ſome 
of theſe tunes exiſted beiore the age of this monarch, he 
could not poſſibly be the inventor of that peculiar ſtile or muſic, 
and conſequently Taflonis compliment muſt paſs for not}: ins. 
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xcvi HISTORICAL ESSAY 

ſimilitude or imitation of Caledonian airs in any 
one of them; which, ſo far from Scotiſh melo- 
dies, ſeem, from his account, to contain no me- 
lodies at all; and even to have as little merit as 


_ poſſible in point of harmony. The doctor un- 


derſtands Taſſonis words to imply, that theſe 


princely dilettanti were. egually cultivators, and 


79 


inventors of muſic;“ adding, that if he meant 
otherwiſe, to which one may ſuperadd, even if 
he meant that,) his remarks muſt have been a- 
zarded either from conjecture or report 92). 
That the national muſic, therefor, was either 
invented or improved by, or any way in- 
debted to king James the firſt, there is every 


reaſon to dishelieve : unleſs, by national, we are 


to underſtand cathedral muſic, to which he cer- 


tainly appears to have paid great attention (93). 


He introduced the organ into churches, to- 


_ gether with a new method of ſinging, and gave 


great encouragement to thoſe ſkilled in it: and 
that he might, as Taſſoni aſſerts, compoſe + fa- 
cred pieces of vocal muſic,” and even, like our 


(92) Hiſfory of muſic, III. 218. If James VI. to whom a 


late writer, leſs remarkable, indeed, for the juſtice than for 


the ſingulari y of his opinions, will have the above paſſage 
of Taſſoni to refer, and who was certainly a writer of madri- 
gels, had actually compoſcd the muſic to them, there would 
remain littie doubt of the fact. It is, however, poil.ble, that 
ſonie of theie identical madri.als, ſet to mu ſic by ohe does no: 
know whom, might have fallen into the hands of Ca lo- 
Geſualdo, who ſuppoſing the whole to proceed from the ſame 
royal genius, had immediately \ t himſelf to im ate ſome 
peculiarities in the compoſition, which, if one may judge 
by the character given of his own efforts, were aitogether 
unworthy of iniitation. 


(93) See Boethi Soleum H focia, fo. 362. 
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dwn Hevry the eighth a canon in the uniſon, 
is ſufficiently credihle; but will by no means 
prove that he was a cultivator, or even admirer 
of what we now mean by Scotiſh mutic ; be— 
tween which and the compoſitions (whatever 


they were) of king James I. there was probably 


the ſame difference that muſt ever exiſt between 
pure nature and mere art(94). 

Country dances appzar, from this prince's own 
teſtimony, to have been a no leſs favourite amuſe- 


ment in his time than they are at preſent. In 
his poem of Peblis to the play, The ſehamonus 


dance,” is ſpoken of as a weil known tune (95). 

King James IV. has the reputation of a com- 
poſer. In Johnſon Scots mufical muſeum, is a tune 
intitled © Here's a health to my true love,“ 
which is mentioned upon report as the perform- 


ance of this gallant monarca. One would be 


glad, however, of ſome better, or at leaſt earlier 
authority; as Scotiſh traditions are to be received 
with great caution. 

I he tune of Flowden-hill, or the flowers of the 


Foreſt, is one of the moſt beautiful Scotith melo- 


dies now extant, and, if of the age ſuppoſed, 
muſt be corfidered as the moſt ancient. The 

(94) An abſurd idea, ſaid to prevail in Scotland, tnat the 
anthems and ſervices of the old church were ſung to what 
are ſince become pep..lar melodies, will be noticed in another 
place.“ | We 

(95) The wad ſchamors cannot be explained. In the frag- 
men. of a very old Scotifa {ongy it is (iid, of a kind of fairy or 
venus, 


* His legs were ſcarce a {chathmorts length.“ 


Tt nas been, very ridiculously, interpreted fbirumins. See the 


Gloſſary to the preſent collection. 
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Souters of Selkirk, which has been already noticed, 
and is likewiſe a very fine air, if (as ſome ſay) 
1t were actually compoſed upon the ſame occa- 
fion, muſt be left to diſpute the precedency (96). 
The muſic of the Gaberlunzie man, is thought 


to be coeval with the words, if not by the ſame 


hand; which is probably the cafe alſo with 759 


-beggars meal pokes, and Where Helen lies, Theſe 


three airs may therefor be eſteemed the next in 


point of antiquity to thoſe already mentioned (97). 


The old ballad of Fohnie Armſtrong, is accompa- 
nied, in a late muſical publication, by a good me- 
lody, but of what age, it is not perhaps eaſy to 


aſcertain. | 


The long extract already given from Wedder- 


burns Complainte of Scotlande, concluded with the 


ſhepherds beginning to dance in a ring, euyrie 
ald ſcheiphyrd Jeading' his vyfe be the hand, and 
euyrie zong ſcheipird Sleading' hyr quhome he 
luffit beſt, There was vii ſcheiphyrdis,” the 
author tells us. “and ilk ane of them hed ane 
ſyndry inſtrament to play to the Jaif.” Having 
deſcribed theſe inſtruments, „ kyng Amphion,“ 
he ſays, „that playit fa ſueit on his harpe quhen 
he kepit his ſcheip, nor zit Appolio the god of 
ſapiens, that kepit king Admetus ſcheip vitht his 
ſueit menſtralye, none of thir twa playit mayr 
cureouslye nor did thir viij ſchephyrdis befor 


(96) See before p. XXXIl. 


(97) It may be here remarked, as ſomewhat ſingular, that 
tradition, which aſcribes tunes, with whatever juſtice, to 
33 IV. and James V. Whoſe muſical talznts are unnoticed 
py any hiſtor cal writer, ſhould attribute rothing of the kin 
e James I. who is ce cbrated by { veral authors 'av another 
Apo. | 
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reherſit; nor zit al the ſcheiphirdis that Virgil 
makkis mention' in his Bucolikis, thai culd 
nocht be comparit to thir foirſaid ſcheiphyrdis; 
nor Orpheus, that playit ſa ſueit quhen he ſocht 
his vyf in hel, his playing prefferit nocht thir 
ſoirſaid ſcheipirdis; nor zit the ſcheiphyrd Pan, 
that playt to the goddis on his bagpype; nor 
Mercurius, that playit on ane ſey reid, none of 
them could preffer thir foirſaid ſcheiphirdis. I 
beheld never ane mair dilectabil recreatione: for 
fyrſt thai began vitht tua bekkis and vitht a kyſle... 
It vas ane celeſt recreation to behald ther lycht 
jopene, galmouding, ſtendling, bakuart & ford- 
uart, danſand baſe danſis, pauuans, galzardis, 


turdions, braulis, and branglis, buffons, vitht 


mony vthir lycht dancis, the quhilk ar ouer prolixt 
to be reherſit. Zit nochthles i ſal rehers ſa mony as 


my ingyne can put in memorie'. In the fyrſt, 
thai dancit 41 criſtin mennis dance, The northt of 
Scotland, Huntis up (9s), The commout entray, Lang 


plat ful of gariau, Robene Hude, Thom of Lyn, Freris 
al, Ennyrnes, The loch of Slene, The goſſepe dance, 
Leuis grene, Makky, The ſpeyde, The flail, The 
lammes vynde, Soutra, Cum Eyttil me naykyt wan- 
tounly, Schayke leg, Fut befor goſſep, Rank at the 
rute, Baglap and al, Ibonne Ermiſtrangis dance, 


(98) „Courage to give was mightily then blown 
& Saint Feobnſtons Huniſup, fince moſt famous known 
% By all muſicians, when they ſweetly ſing 
„ With heavenly voice and well concorded ſtring.“ 
| | | Muſes Threnodie. 
1835 in a poem“ on May, by Alex. Scott, ( Ever Green, 
11. 1 | 
27 5 Jn May gois gallants bryng in ſymmer, 
And try mmly ocupy their tymmer 
With bunt up every morning plaid. 
12 
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The alman haye, The bace of Voragon, Dangeir, 
The beye, The dede dance, The dance of Kili ynne, 
The vod and the val, Schaik a trot, Then quhen 
this danſing vas dune, tha departit and paſt to 
cal their ſcheip cottis, &c.” It is equally fingular 
and unfortunate, that not one of the dance-tunes 
here named ſhould be known to exiſt at this 
moment. | 

It is a received e in Scotland, '” ſays 
Dr. Percy, “ that at the time of the reformation, 
ridiculous and obſcene ſongs were compoſed, ta 
be ſung by the rabble, to the tunes of the moſt 
favourite hymns in the Latin ſervice. Green 
fleeves and pudding pies, (deſigned to ridicule the 
popiſh clergy) is faid to be one of thoſe meta- 
morphoſed hymns : Maggy Lauder was another: 


John . nderſon my jo was a third. The original 


muſic of all theſe burleſque ſonnets,” continues he, 
te was very fine(99).” This tr adition is alſo men- 


tioned by Mr. Tvtler, who gives it thus: “ that 


in ridicule of the cathedral- ſervice, ſeveral of 


their hymns were, by the wits among the re— 
formed, burleſqued, and ſung : is profane ballads, 


Of this,” he lays, there is ſome remaining 
evidence. Ihe well known tunes of Fobn core 


(99) “The adaption of ſolemn church muſic to theſe lu- 
dicrous pieces, will account for the following fact. From the 
the records of the General Aſſembly in Scotland, called The 
book ot the univerſal Kirk,“ p. 90. 7: ih July, 1568, it ap- 
pears, that Thomas Fenn pri ter, in Edinburgh, printed | 
« a pſalme buik, in the end whereof was found printit ane 
baudy ſang, called “ Welcome fortunes.” Rcliques, &c. v. ii. 
p. 122. One ought not, however, to have the worſe opinion 
of any poctical com poſition merely from the circumſtance of is 
being ſtismatized with an opp:obiious epithet by © the uni- 
verſal kirk.“ 
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kiſs me now— Kind Robin lo es me —and Jobn An- 
derſon my jo (too) Hare {aid to be of that num- 
ber. (101) The evidence ſuppoſed to be here 


(100) c This tune was a piece of ſacred muſic in the Romen 
catholic times of our country. John Anderſon is ſaid by 
tradition to have been town piper in Kelſo,” Johnſons Scots 
muſical muſcum, v. iii. (Index.) Tais identical ſong is pre- 
ſerved by Dr. Percy. 

Woman. 
John Anderſon my jo, cum in as ze ga: bye, 

And ze ſall get a ſheips heid weel baken in a pye; 

Weel baken in a pye, and the haggi: in a pat: 

Jonn Anderſon my jo, cum ia, aud ze's get chat. 

MAN. 

And how do ze, Cummer? and how hae ze threven? 

And how mony bairns hae ze? Won. Cummer, I hae ſeven. 

Man. Are they to zour awin gude man n ? Wom. Na, 

Cammer na; | 

For five of them were gotten quhan he was awa. 


The „ ſeven bairns” are, with great probability, thought to al- 
lude to the ſ ven ſacraments; five of which, it is obſerved, 
were the ſpurious offspring of Mother chu ch: as the firſt 
ſtanza is ſuppoſed to con ai i a ſaiyrical alluſion to tae luxury 
of the popiſh clergy 3 which, however, is no: ſo evident. In 
Dr. Percys firſt edicion the :cand ſtanza ran thus: 


And how doe ze, Cummer ? and how do ze HHriuε? 

And how mony bairns hae ze? Won. Cuminer, I hae five. 

Man. Are they all to zour ain gude man? Wo. Na, Cum 
mer, na, 

For three of tham were gottea quhan Villie was awa. 


This, therefor, ſeems to have been the original ballad; of. 
which te ſatire was transferred, by the eaſy change of two or 


three words, from common lite to holy church. It is, how- 
ever, either way, a great curioſity. 


(10% Tytler, p. 230. Theſe bynrs unfortunately were 
in Latin, which, it is humbly pretumed, “ the wits among 
the reforme.”” underfto2d ſomewhat too imperfectly to be able 
to burleſque them. This part of the tradition i is more abſurd, 
if e than the other. 
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alluded to, ſeems to prove a very different fact: 
which is, that ſeveral common tunes were pr eſſed 
into the ſervice of the puritans, in order either 
to ſatyriſe the popiſh clergy, or to promote their 
_ peculiar fanaticiſm, as has been already men- 
_ tioned. No veſtige of any Scotiſh melody ever 
was or ever will be found in the old Scotiſh 
church ſervice, which did not (for one of their 
ſervice books is preſerved) and could not 
poſſibly differ from that of other catholic coun- 
tries, and muſt therefor have conſiſted entirely 
of chant and counter point. We may therefor 
ſafely conciude, that the Scotiſh ſong owes no- 
thing to the church muſic of the cathedrals and 
abbeys before the reformation ; and that nothing 
can be more oppolite than ſuch harmonic com- 
poſitions to the genius of ſong, which conſiſts in 


the ſimple melody of one ſingle part. (102) The 


(102) Tytler, pp. 229, 230. As truth, not ſyſtem, is the 
object of this enquiry, the following commun cation, from a 
very ingerious and much eſtcemed muſical friend, appeared 
too intereſting to be ſuppreſſed. When I was in Taly, it 
truck me very forcibly, that the plain chants, which are ſung 
by the friers or prieſts, bore a great reſemblance to tome of the 
o'tett of the Scotiſh melodies. It a number of baſs voices 
were to ſing the air of Barbara Allan in the e: clefiaſtical 
manner, the likeneſs would appear fo great“ to a pe: fon who 
is not ac.uſtorred to hear the former frequently, that he 
would imeg'ne the one to be a flight variation from the other. 

That accident might be the caute of or ginal invention, the 
underwrüten v1, i prove. Abou: twelve years ago, on trying 
my phanp-4f: r:e, after tuning, by put ing my fingers caſually 
(with {ome degret of muficalrhythn aus) upon the ſhort keys, 
avoiding the long ones, it furpriſd me much to hear an 
agreeable Scots melody. This is jo curious and fo certain, 


* Much more ſo than Jen come &iſs me now, which, 25 
the Scots fay, was Originally church Chant”? 


ON SCOTISH SONG. cif 


tradition has probably no other foundation than 
the ridiculous traveſtie, made by theſe pious re- 
for mers, of certain © prophaine ſangs, for avoyd- 
ing,” as their cant is,“ of finne and harlotrie,” and 
ſubſtituting a ſort of blaſphemous buffoonry in 


their place. If,“ ſays Mr. Tytler, „the other 
tunes, pr eſerved of the old church muſic, were 
in the ſame ſtile of 7% come Fi/5 me now, our fine 


old melodies, I think, could borrow nothing from 
them.” This, however, is not ſo clear; as 7obn 
come kiſs me now is certainly a very fine tune. 

It is uncertain whether the air to which Ros 
Joch is ſung or chanted be coeval with the ori- 
ginal words, which appear to have been popular 
in 1568. Could the point be aſcertained, it is 


probably one of the oldeſt Scotiih ſong-tunes now 


extane.” - © 

The muſic, as wall as the words, of The bouny 
earl of Murray, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed con- 
temporary with the event of his murder. 74“ 
your auld cloak about ye, and Waly waly up the 
bank, have been already mentioned as produc- 
tions of the ſixteenth century: the air of each is a 
fine, and probably genuine ſpecimen of ancient 
Scottiſh melody. | 

The next piece of Scotiſh muſic of which one 
is able to fix the date is General Leſlies march, 


1644. That the Aberdeen collection, printed in 


1666, contains many ſongs of a much earlier pe- 


that thoſe who are totally ignorant of muſic, may amuſe them- 
lelves by playing the fame meaſure and motion of any well 
known tune upon the ſhort keys only, which in modern inſtru - 
ments, are made of ebony, to diſtinguiſh them from the long 
ones, Which are generally made of ivory,” 
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riod, we have a right to infer from the preſerva- 
tion of O luſiy May with Flora queen, which is 
known to have been popular in 1549. The air 
of that ſong, and of the others inſerted, from the 
ſame book, in the preſent volume, will be ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew that the characteriſtic melody of 
Scotland 1s under very little obligation to its 
compiler. At the end of the ſame publication 
are three ſingular compoſitions, for as many 
voices, which are conjectured to have been ſung 
by peaſants in the Chriſtmas holidays, before the 
reformation : the muſic is a church chant (103). 


(103) See extracts from one of theſe pieces before, p. J. 
They are all very rude, and their antiquity is collected from 
the following line:: | RG 

All ſones of Adam, riſe up with me, 

Go praiſe the bleſſed Trinitie, Sc. 5 

Then ſpike the archangel Gabriel, ſaid, Ave, Mary mild, 

The lard of lords is with the?, now ſhall you go with child: 

Ecce anncilla domini. 


Then ſaid the virgin, as thou haſt ſaid, ſo mat it be, 

Welcom be heavens king. e 
There comes a ſhip far ſailing then, 
Saint Michel was the ſtieres- man; 

Saint Tohn ſate in the horn: 
Our lord harped, our lady ſang, 
And all the bells of heaven they rang, 

On Cariſts ſonday at morn, &c. | | 

In the Pleugh- ſong, all “ the hyndis, are named, and al} 
things belonging to the plough enumerated ; the ploughmans 
cries to his oxen are given, and the like; but it not bear 
tranſcribing. In the third edition of this wazky,printed at 
Aberdeen in 1682, (which Mr. Pinkerton “ win very much 
to ſee, ) this „ pleugh- ſong, and the pieces w ich follow 
it, are omitted, and “ ſeverall of the choiſeſt Iiadian-ſongs, 
and new Engliſh-ayres, inſerted in their ſteal. The tenor 
part, certainly, and the baſs part, probably, appeared at the ſame 
time. 


ON SCO TISH SONG. 0 


No direct evidence, it is believed, can be produced 
of the exiſtence of any Scotiſh tune, now known, 
prior to the year 16609, excluſive of ſuch as are 
already mentioned; nor is any one, even of thoſe, 
to be found noted, either in print or manuſcript, 
before that period. Sat £ 

Ramſay, in his Zea-table miſcellany, publiſhed, 
as before obſerved, in 1724, remarks of the 
Scotiſh tunes, that though they © have not 
lengthened variety of muſic, yet they have aa 

agreeable gaiety and natural ſweetneſs, that make 
them acceptable wherever they are known, not 
only among ourſelves, but in other countries. 
They are, for the moſt part,” he fays, © ſo 
chearful, that on hearing them well play'd or 
ſung, we find it a difficulty to keep ourſelves from 
dancing,” and, „what further adds to the eſ- 
teem we have for them, 1s their antiquity, and 
their being univerſally known,” This paſſage 


is the rather noticed. as being the earitelt teſti- 
mony hitherto met with of the excellence and 


antiquity of Scotiſh muſic(134). From the two 


(14) The following tunes, to- which there are new words 
in che Tea-table miſcellany appear from that circumſtance to 
have been popular at the time of its publication: Pelzoarth on 
the green, Mie's my heart that ae ſhould ſunaer, Carle and the 
ing e me, Avid lang ſyne, Haliow ev'n, I wjb my love were 
in a mire, 4 + curteenth October, The br:cm of Cowoten knows, 

The bannieſt in a' the warld, The boatman, Tye irt wad let 
me be, Saw y. ny Peggy, Blind over the burn ſtucet Betty, The 
bonny grey ey d morning, Logan water, For our lang bidlug here, 
My apron «try, I fixed my fancy on her, I ld a bonny lacy, 
Giider Roy, The yeliow bair'd ladd.e, When ſbe came ben jhe 
dobed, Jahn Anderjon my jo, Cane 4 0 th me Come Clap ⁊vitb me, 
Rothes's lament or Pinky houſe, T. b yy Fowler in the glen, Where 
[all cur gend man ly, Allan Mater: or, My love Annie s very 
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evi HISTORICAL ESSAY 


rſt volumes of Ramſays collection, “Mr. Thom- 
ſon,” he tells us, who was „ allowed by all to 
be a good finger and tegcher of Scots ſongs, 
culled his Orpheus Caledonius, the muſic for both 
the voice and flute, and the words of the ſongs 
finely engraven in a folio book for the uſe of 
perſons of the higheſt quality in Britain, and 
dedicated to the late queen.” (105) Notwith- 
| ſtanding this compliment, Mr. Thomſon does 
not appear to have been a man of either taſte 
or genius: his ſelection is by no means judicious, 
and the few pieces not immediately taken from 
Ramſay of little merit (106). A very ſmall 

collection of tunes, for the Tea-table miſcellany, 


bennie, Where Helen lies, Calleæuſtiels, Rarting rearing Willie, 
Sue merry as we hive been, Steer ler up and had hr gawn, 
Beſſy's kaggies, Lochaber no more. Valiant Focky, When al ſent, 
&. Gillikraniy, The bapſy clown, Ferny teguil'd the awetfier, 
Fut ye, buſ ye, ny lo ny bride, Well a' to Ke ſs go, Mortroje's 


res, Widow are ye wawkin, The glancing of her apron, Aud 5 


ir Simen the king, (Engliſn) Thruugh the ww cd laddie, A rock. 
and a wee fickle tau. The highland laddie, Beſſy Beli, 7 he Lonny 
tifs of Brarkſomo, The wwawk ng of the faulds, O dear mether 
what .. J. I de, Hero can I be ſad en wy wedding day, Caulu ca e 
in Abe deen, Wirckhirg of Gesſcys Lyir, Leith wwynd, C' er Pogie, 
Oer the bulls and far away, | | 


(105) © Orpheus Caledonius, or à collection of the b: & 
Scotiſh ſongs, ſet to muſick by W. Themſon, London, en- 
graved an“ printed by the author, at his houſe in Leiceſter- | 
ficlds,”” fo. no date, [1725?] Dedicated “ To her highn« ſs the 
princeſs of Wales (afterward queen). The ſecond edition 
was publiſhed, with an ad.Jlitional volume, in 8vo. 1733. 


(106) That Thomſon either did not underſtand, or did not 
attend to what he publiſhed, is apparent fiom the following 
blunder, which is repeated in his ſ-cond edition: . 
My apron is made of a Lyneum twine 
Well ſet about wi“ pearling Syne. 


ON SCOTISH SONG. evi 


Either before or ſoon after the appearance of 
Thomſons work, was publiſhed by Ramfay him- 
ſelf. | | 
The inſurrections of 1715 and 1745 ſeem to 
have inſpired all the pipers in Scotland, having 
given riſe to almoſt as many tunes as would fill 
a volume. Of theſe ſome have correſpondent 
words, while thoſe of others bear ſo little pro- 
portion to the merit of the melody, as to be 
either loſt or neglected : a few of the reſt will 
be found in the preſent collection; one of which 
is the ſubject of an intereſting anecdote, related 
in Mr. Arnot's Hiſtory of Edinburgh(107). 


A Lyneum ſhould be The Lyncum fi. e. Lincoln), an! S ne ſhould 
be fire, Though x-cer:ain prol fic writer, whote co: Ade ce is 
more remarkable than his veracity, has been pleaſed ty aflert, 
that © Lincum lich., is a common G:afſy:w parale tor v ry light”? 
and that no pa ticular cloth was ever made at. Lincoln,“ 
every one knows the latter part of the aſfertion to be falſe, 
which ſe ms a ſufficient reaſon for disbelieving the former part 
of it to be true. 


(107) 6% After the rebellion, 1745, the divided ſpectators 
frequently diſplayed in th» theatre a f 1rit of political diſſen- 
tion» Upon the anniverti:y of the battle of Cuiloien, 1749, 
this annimoſity roſe to a height which thr-atened conſequences 
of a ſ2:.0us Nature. Certain miliiary gentl men waio w2:e in 
the play-nouf?, called oat to the audience to p ay Cuileden, Ta 
tune compoſed in order to keep up the ren:enbrance of the 


bloo!y defeat of an unfortunate pirty.] This was regarded 


by tie audience as ungenerously and inſolently upbraiding the 
country With her misfortunes. Reſenting it a cordingly, they 
ordered the band to play Tow re welcome? Charlie S ua't.. The 
muſicians complying, inſt mly a number of officers attacked 
the o- cheſtre, wich draw? ſwords, and leaped upon the ſtage. 
Among them was the ſon of a chie tain, wid had drawn 
the pretender on to his raſh attempt, by offering to join him 
with his clan, and who, upon the pr nc2's landing, raiſed 
his clan, it is true: bot, inſtzad of fulfilling his engagementsz 
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About the year 1750, Mr. Oſwald, a muſic 
ſeller, in London, publiſhed, a large collection of 
Scotiſh tunes, under the title of T Caledoman 
pocket companion, a work in which hemuſt have 
exerted prodigious induſtry. "The number 
of airs in theſe twelve volumes (which are, how- 
ever, thin enough to bind up together in one) 
is not Jeſs than between 5 and 600, and includes 
many very ancient, very excellent, and very 
curious pieces, no where elſe to be found, nor 
ever before publiſhed. The following favourite 
airs: Alloa houſe, The banks of Forth, Roſlin 
caſtle, The braes of Ballendine, and ſeveral others, 
were compoſed by Oſwald himſelf, of whom 
Mr. Tytler obſerves, that his genius in compoſi- 
tion, joined to his taſte in the performance of 
Scotiſh muſic, was natural and pathetic. 

A ſmaller collection was edited about the ſame 
period, by M*Gibbon, who, as well as Oſwald, 


Joined the royal a'my. This young gen leman leaping upon 
the ſtage, to diſplay the zealouſreis of his Joyalty, flipped 
his foot, and fell flat upon the ſtage. The ſpectators being 
tickled with the ci:cumiiance, en immenſe peal of laughter 
burſt through the houſe, which exaſperated the indignation 
of the officers. Mean tive fiddle- ſticks being unable to cope 
with poliſhed ſteel, the muſicians fled; but the military were 
not long able to remain maiters of the field. [ney were 
a{lyled from the galleries with apples, ſnuft-boxes, broken 
forme, in ſtort, with every thing miſſile that could be laid 
ho'.! of. The oficers at once conſulted their ſifety, and went 
in queſt of revenge, by quitting tie ſtage, in order 10 attack 
the galleries, which they ſtorn ed ſword in hand. The inha— 
bitants of theſe uvper regions defended themfelves from the 
fury of the ſoldiers, by barricad ng their doors. Tue high- 
Ind chairmen, learving the nature of the quarrel, with their 
poles atracked the officers in the rear, Who, being neither able 
to advance nor retreat, were obliged to ſutrender at «i. crc- 
tion, leaving the chairmen maſters of the field.“ L. 374. 


ON SCOTISH SONG. «G«x 


indulges himſelf a little too much in affected 
variations. Selected ſongs and melodies have 
been fince publiſhed by Bremner, Sutherland 
and Corri, Napier, and Johnſon ; in the laſt of 
which, intitled “ The Scots muſical muſeum,” 
(in four volumes,) are many curious pieces, not, 
it is believed, to be elſewhere met with. 

The object of the preceding enquiry has been 
to diſcover facts, not to indulge conjeQure. 
"Thoſe ſongs and tunes, therefor, of which in- 
trinſic evidence alone may be ſuppoſed to aſcer- 
tain the age, are left to the genius and judgement 
of the connoiſſeur : ſuch, for inſtance, as Hero 
and Leander, Lady Ann Bothwells lament, (108) 


| Muirland Willie, Ay waking oh ! The lowlands of 
Holland, Ew-bughts Marion, The blythſome bridale, | 


(108) Mr. Tytler claſſes theſe two ballads together in his 
fecond epoch, that is, in the reigns of James IV. James V. 
and queen Mary; but then he does the ſame by Leader 
haughs and Yarrow, which has all the appearance of a ſong 
not older than the preſent century. All his epochs, indeed, 

are perfectly fanciful and unfounded. The Fr an of Select 
' Scotifſh ballads pretends, that in a quarto manuſcript in his 
* *« containing a collection of poems, by different 
ands, from the reign of queen Elizabeth to the middle of 
the laſt century, when it was apparently written, there are 
two balowes, as they are there ſtiled, the firſt, The balow, 


Allan, the ſecond, Palmer's balow ; this laſt, he ſays, 


& is that commonly called Lady Bothwel!'s lament, and the 
three firſt ſtanzas in this his o] edition, are taken from 
it, as is the laſt from Alan's balow. They are injudiciously 
mingled,” he adds, „ in Ramfay's edition, and ſeveral 
ſtanzas of his own, added.“ Part of this is certainly falſe, 
and the reſt of it probably ſo. Though ſome words, and 
even lines, of Ramſays copy are different from tnat in 
the Scots poems, 1706, the number of {lanzas is tne fame 
in both. ks 
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cx HISTORICAL ESSAY 
My jo Janet, Auld Rob Morris, Rare Willie drown'd 
in Yarrow, Katherine Ogie, (109)  Maggy Lan- 
der, (110) Sweet Williams ghoſt, Fohny Faa, &. 
It is however to be hoped that the future reſearch- 
es of the antiquaries of Scotland will be fo diligent 
and ſucceſsful as to leave no doubts either on 
this or any other branch of their national anti- 
ques... | 2 | | 
The zra of Scotiſh mufic and Seotiſh ſong is 
now paſſed (111). The paſtoral ſimpheity and 
(109) Was * ſung by Mr. Abell, at his conſort, in Sta- 
tioners hall,” about 1680. > eee 5 


(110) Dr. Percy, in his Efay on the anctent Engliſh min- 
| Frels, p. xxxvii. obſerves, that * in the old ſong of Maggy 

Lawder, a piper is aſked, by way of diſtinction, come 
ZE FRAE THE BORDER?” Now, without meaning to 
diſpute the antiquity of the ſong, though it cannot ſurely 
be very great, it may be fairly aſſumed, that the learned 
eſſayiſt never met with a copy, either. printed or manu- 
ſcript, ſo antiquated as to have the x ſubſtituted for the y. 
Any modern ballad, though but written yeſterday, might, 
by this curious Chattertonian manceuvre, (in the uſe or 
abuſe of which Dr. P. is ſuppoſed not to bave been very 
ſparing,) paſs for one of 2 or goo years old. Maggies 
| queſtion, at the ſame time, is not Coms YE Frag,” but 


„% LiVE you u9fo*' the border?” 


which, it is probable, many of his profeſſion might do, 
for the conveniency of attending fairs and public meetings 
in both kingdoms: That this tune was popular at the 
reformation, or about the middle of the 16h, century, is 
utterly incredible. | e 


(111) Thoſe who preſume, at preſent, to direct the publie 


taſte, in regard to Scotiſh muſic, ſeem totally inſenfible f | 


the merit of the original ſongs, thinking it neceſſary to en- 
gage the prolific (if not proſtituted) muſe of Peter Pindat, to 
ſupply them with new words by contract. They have only. 
alterward, to hire ſome Italian fidler, of equal eminence, 0 


ON SCOTISH SONG, exi 


natural genius of former ages no longer exiſt :- 
a total change of manners has taken place in all 
parts of the country, and ſervile imitation 
uſurped the place of original invention. All, 
| therefor, which now remains to be wiſhed, is 
that induſtry ſhould exert itſelf to retrieve and 
illuſtrate the reliques of departed genius. 


III. A few words ſhould, and but a few can, 
be added, concerning the ancient muſical inſtru- 
ments of the Scots; of which, perhaps, they have 
at no period, poſſeſſed any great variety. Theſe 
inſtruments, in the time of Sylveſter Giraldus, 
were the HARP, or cythara, tympanum, and chorus. 
The tympanum reſembled the tabor, tambour 
de Baſque, or tambourin, and the chorus was a fort 
of double trumpet, of which the form is pre- 
ſerved in Luſcinius's Muſurgia, printed at Straſ- 


burg in 1536. The continuator of Fordun men- 
tions James I. as a maſterly performer on the 


tympanum and chorus, as well as on the p/altery and 


organ, the tibia and Jyra, the tuba and fiftula, 


words which one cannot pretend to tranſlate; 


adding, that he touched the harp (cythara) like 


another Orpheus (112); and the tranſlator of 
Boethius expreſsly mentions, that “he was richt 


crafty in playing baith of the lute and harp, and 


ſindry othir inſtrumentis of muſik.” Notwith- 


ſtanding theſe authorities, it ſeems highly pro- 
bable, that the harp was chiefly contined to the 


furniſh them with tunes, and the buſineſs will be complete, 


The practice, however ingenious, is by no means unprece- 


_ dented. See before, p. 1x, 


(112) 1. 16. c. 28. | 
Ec, k2 
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cxii HISTORICAL ESSAY 


highlanders, whom, along with their Iriſh bre- 
thren, Major notices as excellent performers 
upon that inſtrument; although it is now totally 
unknown 1n the highlands( 113); as there appears 
no other evidence of its having ever been in uſe 
among the lowland Scots. 

The BAGPIPE may be regarded as the national 
inſtrument, being a univerſal favourite with the 
people, to whom it has afforded a grateful har- 
mony for many centuries, being introduced by 
the royal bard among the diſor derly keſtivities of 
Peblis to the play. 


With that Will Swane come ſweitand out, 
Ane meikle millar man, 

_ Giff I fall dance, haue doune, lat ſe, 
Blaw up the bagpyp than. (1143 


(113) „ The lift of theſe ftrolling harpers,” fogn Mr, 
Tytler, “ was Rory or Roderick Dall, [i. e. blind Roderick] 
who, about fifty years ago, was well known and much careſſed 
by the nighland gen ry, whoſe houſes he frequented. His 
chief reſidence was abcut Blair in Athole, and Dunk:1d. He 
was eſteeme] a good compoſer, and a fine performer on the 
harp, to which he jung in a pathetic manner. Many of his 
ſongs,” he adds, © are preſerved in that country. Diferta- 
tion, &c. See alſo M*Donal's eſſay of the influence of 

oetry and mufic upon the bishlanders,“ prefixed to his C] 
. of bh: ghland airs, Another blind harper, named Tn, 
is mentioned in one of Dr. Pennecuiks pcems, at the end of 
his Deſcription of Tweeddale, Edin. 1715. | 


(114) From a ſubſcquent ſtanza we learn, that the piper 
would have been very well contented with 


Thre happeni; for hilf ane day; ; 


though, moderate as his d:mands were, they appear not to 
have been complied with; the company, which was numer- 
ous, being probably unable to raiſe a ſum equal to about half 
an Engliſh farthing : for which the muſician very charitably 
bids ( the meik I. deuill gang wirh'' them. 


ON-SCOTISH SONG. Cxl 
"The young. folks were alſo ſummoned out in 
the morning by the ſame exhilarating ſound. 


The bag-pyp blew, and they ont threw 
Quite from the. townis vntald. 


Thus alſo, in the epilogue to ſir David Lind: 


ſays Satyre of the thrie eflaits, (written about 


1-350,) the ſpeaker ſays: 


Menſtrell, 8Law up ane braw' of France, 
Let ſe quha hobbils beſt. (115) 


When or how this inſtrument firſt found its way 
into this country, is almoſt beyond the reach of 
conjecture. The tradition of the Hebudes gives 
its introduction to the Danes or Norwegians, 


who were long poſſeſſed of thefe iſlands (116); 
which is ſufficieatly probable. There can be no 
queſtion, indeed, either as to the antiquity or 


univerſality of this inſtrument : we find it to 


have been weil known to the Greeks and Ro- 


mans, and it is at this day common in Italy and 
Germany. It muſt be obſerved, however, that 
the pipe at preſent uſed in the low country, or 
ſouth of Scotland, is effentially different from 
the old highland pipe, which is unifor mly blown 


with the breath, whereas the former, like the 


(x15) It is clear from this paſſage, that French dance tunes 


were in faſh on at that period, as indeed we learn from another 
place: | 


Now hay far joy and mirth I dance, 
Tak thair ane gamand of France. 


What, if any, reſemblance exiſts between the old French and 


cats Scotifh muſic, muſt be left to the refearches of the | 


muſical antiquary. 


(136) M*Donald: eſſay. 
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cxiv HISTORICAL ESSAY 


the Iriſh pipe, is filled by means of a bel- 

lows. (117) 
In The houlate, an allegorical poem, by 

one Holland, written about 1450, a number of 


(117) The merit of originality, it muſt be confeſſed, ap- 
pears due to the highland pipe; the other being probably of 
almoſt recent introduction. Habbie Simſon, who flouriſhed in 
the latter part, as it is ſuppoſed, of the ſeventeenth century, 
was undoubtedly a lowland piper ; but the idea given in the 
title to the excellent elegy on his death, wiz. 


„Who on his drone bore bonny flags; 
« He made his cheeks as red as crimſon, 
« And babbed when he blew the bags, 


inconteſtably proves, that his inſtrument was the highland 
pipe» The ſong of Maggie Lauder, is ſtill more modern. It 
celebrates the performance of a famous piper, who, though he 
lived upon the border, did not make uſe of a bellows; fince, 
we find, he play'd his part ſo well, that his cheeks were © like 
the erimſon.”” Paradoxical, therefor, as it may appear, the 
lowland pipes were probably introduced out of England, in 
which country this ſpecies of bagpipe is a very ancient, as it 
was was once a very common inſtrument. © As melancholy as 
the drone of a Lincolnſhire bag pipe, is one of Falſtaffs ſimi- 
lies in the firft purt ef Shakſpeares King Henry the fourth zu and 
„ Yorkſhire bagpiper** occurs in another proverbial ſaying. 
Performers, in ſhort, on this inſtrument, which Chaucer has 
put into the hands of his pilgrim miller, (though it muſt be 
confe ſſed that, as repreſented in one of the rude cuts in Caxtons 
edition, he blows the pipe with his mouth,) were formerly of 
ſufficient conſequence to be upon the houſehold eſtabliſhment of 
the Engliſh monarchs, and are ſtill retained by the duke of 
Northhumberland. See Ancient ſongs, 1790, p. xiii. Reliqu:s 
of ancient Engliſh poetry, vol i. p. xxxvi, For much curious 
and intereſting information, relative to the h ſtory and per- 
formance on the bagpipe, ſee Pennants Tour in Scotland, in 1772, 
part I p. 347. Macdonalds eſſay (already ci ed), Walkers 
H.ſterical Memoirs of the Iriſh bardi, p. 75. Encyciopadia Bri- 
unica, article BAGPIPE., 


* Sce alſo Fullers Wort bies, p. 152. 


muſical inſtruments is enumerated, moſt, if not 


all, of which were probably then in uſe. The 


ſtanza alluded to is as follows: 


All thus our ladye thai lofe, with lyking and lift, 
Menſtralis and muſicians, mo than I mene may, 
The p/altry, the citholis, the ſoft atharift, 

The croude and the monycordis, the gythornis gay, 
The rote, and the recordour, the ribus, the rift, 

The trump, and the taburn, the rympane but tray ; 
The lilt pype, and the Jute, the cithill and fift, 
The dulſate, and the dulſacor dis, theſchalin of alray; 
The amyable organis uſit full oft; 

Clarions loud knellis, 

Portatibic, and bellis, 

Cymbaellonis in the cellis, 


That ſoundis ſo ſoft. (118) 


Of the eight ſhepherds mentioned in Wedder- 


burns Complaint, the fyrit hed ane drone bagpipe, 
the nyxt hed ane pipe made of ane bleddir and of 
ane reid, the third playit on ane trump, (1 16) the 


(118) Scoriſh poems, 1792. iii. 179. Of the ſe inftruments 


ſome have been already, or will be h-reatrer explained, ſome 


require no explanation, and ſome are incapable of it. - Seo -- 


Ancient ſongs, 1790, p. xli, &c. The /ilt-pype is, probably, 
the bag-fipe. Cymbael/on:s are cymbals. It is remarkable, that 
no mention is here made of the burp, which may ſeem to 


contirm the idea of its not being of general uſe in the lowlands, 
even in the time of James I. 


(119) Are trump, is a *. trump, an inſtrument of great 
antiquity, for which ſee Pennants T:ur in Scotland in 1 69, 
4t0. p. 215. This was the favourite muſic of the Scotiſh 
witches, in the time of that ſapient monarch James VI. Agnes 
 Tompton *being* brought before the kings maieſtie and his 
councell . . . confeſſed that vpon the night of All hollon 
_ even laſt ſhee was accompanied as well with the per.ons afore- 
laide, as alſo with a great many other witches, to the num- 
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exvi HISTORICAL ESSAY 
feyrd on ane corne pipe (120), the fyft playit on 
ane pipe maid of ane gait horne, the ſext playt on 


ber of two hundreth; and that all they together went to ſea, 
each one in ariddle or ciue, “ and went in the lame very ſub- 
ſtantially, with flaggons of wine, making merrie and drinking 
by the way in the iame riddles or ciues, to the kirke of North 
Barrick in Lowthian z & that after they had landed, tooke 
handes on the lande and daunced this reill or ſhort daunce, 
ſinging all wich one voice, 


Commer goe ye before, commer goe ye, 
Gif ye will not goe before, commer let me. 


At which time ſhee confeſſed, taat this Geilles Duncan % ſer- 
vant girl] did goe before them playing this reill or daunce 
vppon a ſmall trumpe, called a Ferpes trump, vnt ill they en- 
tred into the kerk of North Barrick, Theſe confe ſſions ade 
the king in a wonderfull admiration, and ſent for the ſaide 
Geillis Duncane, who vpo1 the like trump did play the faide 
daunce before the kinges maleſtie; who in reſpe of the 
ſtrangenes of theſe macters, tooke great delight to be preſent 
at their examinat.on. N:w-s from Scoti/and, &c. 1501. 40. 
b. J. The devil, however, being doubtleſs a much better muſi- 
cian than Geillis Duncane, was wont to entertain his fair vo- 
taries with the ſound of the Harp or bagpipe. A witch, being 
_ demanded if ever ſhe had any pleaſure in the devils company, 
« Never much,“ ſaid ſhe 3 “but one night going to a dancing 
upon Pentland-hills, he went belore vs, in the likeneſs of a 
rough tanny dog, laying on a fair of p pes: the ſpring he 
played was The fil'y bit chiken, gar caſt u a pick'e, and it wil 
grow meik/e.”” This good lady appears to have paid pretty 
dearly tor her pleaſure, had it been more exquiſite z ſhe and 
her huſband, according to the enlightencd piety of the age, 
being both burned alive. Some of the Swediſh witches con- 
feſſed that the devil uſed to play upon a harp before them 3”? 
but this, it ſeems, was only when he was amourously diſ- 
poſed. He did not, how ver, always condeſcerd to perform, hay- 
ing, like other great men, a piper retained in his ſervice; and 
only amuling himſelf with the compoſition of love-ſongs, and 


* To this paſſage Shakſpeare was indebted for the idea of 
his witch failing in a eve. See Macbeih, ad 1. ſcene 3. 


ON SC OTISH SONG. cxvi 


ane recordar(121), the ſeuint plait on ane fiddzll, 
and the laſt plait on ane bid.“ | 


their attendant airs. © A reverend miniſter,” ſays our author, 
told me, that one, who was the dewils piper, a wizzard, con- 
feſſed to him, that at a ball of dancing the fou! ſpirit taught 
him a baudy ſong, to ſing and play, as it were this night; and 
ere two days palled, all the lads and laſſes of the town were 
lilting it through the ſtreet: It were abomination to rehearſ2 
it.“ Sce Satans inviſible world diſcovered. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the air, at leaſt, was not preſerved 3 as we know, 
from Corcllis account of his moſt cel:brated ſonata, that his 
inferaal majeſty is an excellent compoſer : and the accompa- 
niment of a preſbyterian hymn would have proved a ſuthcient 
antidote againſt its moſt diabolical effects. The trump or 
Jews harp, according to both Martia and Mac jonald, is 
the only muſical inſtrument of the St. Kildians. It diſpoſes 


them, however, to dance mightily, and they have a number of 
reels. | „„ 5 


(120) A corn pipe is a born pipe, pit eau de corne. The inſtru- 
ment is mentioned in Spenſers She herds calendar: 
Before them yode a luſty taberere, | 
That to the many on a Horne pe played, 
Whereto they dauncen eche one with his mayd, 
To ſee theſe folkes make ſuche jouiſaunce, 
Made my heart after the pype to daunce. 


This, it has been conjectured, is the inſtrument alluded to by 
Kamſay in his Gentle jhepherd 7 | 


When I begin to tune my Hock and horn, 
With a' her tace ſhe ſhaws a caulirite ſcorn, Ec. 
Which he explains in a note, to be “ a reed or whiſtle, with a 
horn fixed to it by the ſmaller end. The figure af this in- 
ſtrument may be ſeen under the ingenious Mr, Allans head of 
Ramſay prefixed to his elegant edition of che Gentle ſhepherd, 
as well as in the firſt of thoſe beautiful and characteriſtic de- 
fizns with which it is ornamenteg. See alfo the vignette (by 
the ſame excellent artiſt) on the title page of the preſent 
volume. 5 | 
Richard Brathwaite, however, (Straprado for the deuill, 
1615, has a poem, addreſſed “ To the queen of harveſt, &. 
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exvii HISTORICAL ESSAY 


We learn from a curious paſſage in Brantome, 
(already quoted,) that the good people of Edin- 
burgh uſed to accompany their pſalms with 
wretched fiddles and ſmall rebecs ; of which, he 
fays, there was no want in the country, The 
vocal and inſtrumental performances, or rather 
poetry and muſic, of theſe godly reformers, ſeem 
to have been admirably ſuited to each other. 
The violin has been incroaching for ſome time 
on the province and popularity of the bagpipe; 
and will one day, moſt probably, as it has very 
nearly done in England, filence it entirely: an 
event which ſome ignorant or conceited pipers, 
by endeavouring to ſtrain the inſtrument to ex- 
ertions it is incapable of, ſeem defirous to acce- 
lerate (122). Great praiſe, however, is due to 
the highland ſociety, for the encouragement it 
gives to performers of merit by an annual prize. 


much honoured by the reed, corn-pipe and whiſtle:“ and it 
5 be remembered, that the ſhepherd boys of Chaucers time, 
ad 55 
— many a floite and litlyng horne, 
And pit es mad: of grene corne; 


and alſo that, in the Midſummer nights dream, Titania reproaches 
the fairy king, for having | | 


a — in the ſhape of Corin ſate all day, 
Playing on pipes of corn, and verſing love 
To amorous Phillida, 


(121) A ſmall flute or flagelet, 


(132) See Encyclopeda Britannica, article BAGP1PE, ant 
M*Donalds eſſay, p. 14. EE 


ON SCOTISH SONG. exix 

In the hope that this inveſtigation, which, 
dry, tedious, and imperfect as it is, will, per- 
haps, be occaſionally found to throw a glimmer- 
ing light upon a ſubject hitherto obſcure, may 
hereafter provoke the exertions of ſome perſon 
qualified, in point of erudition, information, 
muſica] knowlege, taſte, and language, to do it 


juſtice, theſe pages are concluded with ſatisfac- 


Then you, whoſe ſymphony of ſouls proclaim 
Your kin to heav'n, add to your country's fame; 
And ſhew that muſick may have as good ſate 
In Albion's glens, as Umbria's green retreat ; 
And with Correlli's ſoft Italian ſong 
Mix Coxodon knows, and Winter nights are long. 
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The maid that's made for love and me. 


Who pants to hear the ſigh ſincere, 
Who melts to ſee the tender tear, 
From each ungentle paſſion free; 
Such the maid that's made for me. 


. 


Who joys whene'er ſhe ſees me glad, 
Who ſorrows when ſhe ſees me ſad, 
For peace and me can pomp reſign ;_ 
Such the heart that's made for mine. 


Whoſe ſoul with gen'rous friendſhip glows, 
Who feels the blefling ſhe beſtows, 

Gentle to all, but kind to me; 

Such be mane, if ſuch there be. 


| Whoſe genuine thoughts, devoid of art, 
Are all the natives of her heart, 

A ſimple train, from falſchood free; 
Such the maid that's made for me. 


Avaunt, ye light coquets, retire, 
Whom glittering fops around admire z 

_ Unmov'd your tinſel charms I ſee, 

More genuine beauties are for me. 


Should Love, fantaſtic * he is, 
Raiſe up ſome rival to my bliſs, 


And ſhould ſhe change, but can that be? 
No other maid is made for me. 
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Tune, The wwawking of the faulds. 
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Peggy is a young thing, And I'm not ve-ry 


—— 


auld, Yet well I like to meet her at The 


wawking of the fauld. My Peggy ſpeaks ſac 


In „ The Gentle Shepherd.“ 


ſweet-ly when-e'er we meet a lane, I 


wiſh nae mair to lay my care, I wiſh nae 


— = 
=== —' | 
mair of a' that's rare. My Peggy ſpeaks fac 
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| ſhe gars a' my ſpi- rits glow, At wawking 


of the fauld. 
My Peggy ſmiles ſae kindly, 
Whene'er I whiſper love, 
That I look down on a' the town, 
That I look down upon a crown. 
D 3 
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My Peggy ſmiles ſae kindly, 
It makes me blythe and bauld, 


And naithing gres me fic delight 
As wawking of the fauld. 


My Peggy fings ſae ſaftly, 
When on my pipe I play; 
By a' the reſt it is confeſt, 
By a' the reſt, that ſhe ſings beſt. 
My Peggy fings ſac ſaftly, 
And in her ſangs are tald 
With innocence the wale of ſenſe, 
At wawking of the fauld. 


son m. 
= T W E E D-S I D Ee. 


_BY MR. CRAWFORD. 


* Several of the ideas in this beautiful paſtoral are claſe)y 
imitated from Solomons ſong. 
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Nor dai - ſy, nor ſweet bluſh-ing roſe, 
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Not all the gay flowers of the field, 
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Not Tweed glid-ing gen-tly thro? thoſe, 
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Such beau- ty and pleaſure does yield. 


The warblers are heard in the grove, 
The linnet, the lark, and the thruſh, 
The blackbird, and ſweet cooing dove, 
With muſick enchant ev'ry baſh. 
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Come, let us go forth to the mead, 
Let us ſee how the primroſes ſpring ; 
We'll lodge in ſome village on Tweed, 
And love while the feather'd folks ſing. 


How does my love paſs the long day? 
Does Mary not 'tend a few ſheep ? 
Do they never carelesly ſtray, 
While happily ſhe lyes aſleep? 
Tweed's murmurs ſhould lull her to reſt; 
Kind nature indulging my bliſs, 
To relieve the ſoft pains of my breaft, 
I'd ſteal an ambroſial kiſs. 


'Tis ſhe does the virgins excell, _ 
No beauty with her may compare ; 
Love's graces around her do dwell, | 
She's faireſt where thouſands are fair. 
Say, charmer, where do thy flocks ſtray? 
Oh! tell me at noon where they feed; 
Shall I ſeek them on ſweet winding Tay, 
Or the pleaſanter banks of the Tweed ? 
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TO MRS. A. H. ON SEEING HER AT A CONSURT. 
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To the tune of, The bonnigſt laſs in a* the avarld. 
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Loves and Grac- es arm her. 
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pleaſures, There Lave - in 
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lan- guage ſpeaks, There . his roſ- y 
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I gaze, I ſigh, and languiſn, 
Vet ever, ever will adore, 
And triumph in my anguiſh, 

But eaſe, O charmer, caſe my care, 
And let my torments move thee ; 
As thou art faireſt of the fair, 

$0 | the deareſt love thee, 
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ANN THOU WERE MY AIN THING, 
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Ann thou were my an thing, I would 
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Who on-ly ive“ to love this. 


'The gods one thing peculiar have, 

To ruin none whom they can fave ; 

O! for their ſake, ſupport a ſlave, 
Who only lives to love thee. 
Ann thou were, c. 


To merit I no claim can make, 
But that I love; and, for *thy* ſake, 
What man can name [I'll undertake, 
So dearly do I love thee. 
Ann thou were, Ec. 
My paſſion, * as the FR 
Flames ſtronger ſtill, will ne'er have done, 
Till Fates my thread of life have ſpun, 
Which breathing out I'll love . 
Ann thou avere, Oc. 
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THE YELLOW-HAIR'D LADDIEF®. 


BY ALLAN RAMSAY. 
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paint the ſweet pins — ſummer ap- 
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oft - en times go To wilds and deep 


* Tux AULD YELLOW-HAIR'D LADDIE, 
| The yetlow-hair'd laddie ſat down on you brae, 
Cries, Milk the ews, laſſy, let nanc of them gae : 
And ay the milked, and ay ſhe lang, 
The yellow-hair'd f die thall be my eine 
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glens, where the haw - thorn trees 


haw-thorn trees grow. 


There, under the ſhade of an old ſacred thorn, 
With freedom he ſung his loves ev'ning and morn; 
He ſang with ſo ſoft and inchanting a ſound, 
That Silvans and Fairies unſeen danc'd around. 


The ſhepherd thus ſung, Tho' young Maya be fair, 
Her beauty is daſh'd with a ſcornful proud air; 
But Suſie was handſome, and ſweetly could ſing, 
Her breath like the breezes P 1 in the ſpring. 


The weather is cauld, and my claithing is thin; 
The ews are new clipped, they winna bught in 
They winna bught in, cho' I ſhou'd die: 

O yellow-haird laddie, be kind to me. 

7 bey winna bught in, & E. 


The good wife cries butt the houſe, Jenny, come ben, 
The cheeſe is to mak, and the butter's to kirn; 

Tho' butter, and cheeſe, and a' ſhou'd four, 

I' crack and kiſs wi' my love ae haff hour; 

It's ae haff hour, and we's een make it three, 


Eor the yellow-hair'd laddie my huſband ſhall be. 


„ 
That Madie, in all the gay bloom of her youth, 
Like the moon was unconſtant, and never ſpoke 
truth; 
But Suſie was faithful, good humour'd and free, 
And fair as the goddeſs who ſprung from the ſea. 


That mammaꝰ's fine daughter, withallher greatdow”r, 
Was aukwardly airy, and frequently ſow'r: 
Then, ſighing, he wiſhed, would parents agree, 
The witty ſweet Suſie his miſtreſs might be. 
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KATHARINE OGIE, 
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LESS EH} 


From flowers which grow ſo rarely, 
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I chanc'd to meet a pret- ty 


: ES LO. 
_ maid, She flin'd tho it was fo gie; 


My name is Katharine O gie. 


J ſtood a while, and did admire 
To ſee a nymph fo ſtately ; 
So briſk an air there did appear 
In a country maid fo neatly : 
Such natural ſweetneſs ſhe diſplay'd, 
Like a lillie in a bogie; 
Diana's ſelf was ne'er array'd 


Like this ſame Katharine Ogie. 
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Thou flow'r of females, beauty's queen, 
Who ſees thee ſure muſt prize thee; 

Tho' thou art dreſt in robes but mean, 
Vet theſe cannot diſguiſe thee: 

Thy handſome air, and graceful look, 
Far excels any clowniſh rogie; 

Thou'rt match for laird, or lord, or duke, 
My charming Katharine Ogie. 


O were I but ſome ſhepherd ſwain, 
To feed my flock beſide thee, 

At boughting time to leave the plain, 

In milking to abide thee; 

I'd think myſelf a happier man, 
With Kate, my club, and dogie, 
Than he that hugs his thouſands ten, 

Had 1 but Katharine Ogie. 


Then Pa deſ viſe t th? imperial throne, 
And ftateſmens dangerous ſtations ; 
I'd be no king, I'd wear no crown, 
I'd imile at conquering nations 
Might I care's and 1! poiſeſs 
This laſs, of whom I'm vogie ; 
For theſe are toys, and ſtill look leſs 
Compar'd with Katharine Ogie. 


But J fear the gods have not decreed 
For me ſo tine a creature, 
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Whoſe beauty rare makes her exceed 
All ather works of nature : 
Clouds. of deſpair ſurround my love, 
That are both dark and fogie ; 
Pity my caſe, ye powers above! 
Elſe 1 die for Katharine Ogie. 


SONG VIII. 


THE LASS OF PEATTIES MILL, 


BY ALLAN "RAMSAY. 
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the green, Love 


'midſt her 
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did play, And 
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wan- ton'd in her 


een. 


Her arms, white, round and ſmooth, 
Breaſts riſing in their dawn, 

To Age it would give youth, 
To preſs em with his hand, 

Thro' all my ſpirits ran 


An extaſy of bliſs, 


When I ſuch ſweetneſs fand 
Wrapt in a balmy kiſs. 


Without the help of art, 
Like flowers which grace the wild, 


She did her ſweets impart, 


Whene'er ſhe ſpoke or ſmil'd. 
Her looks they were ſo mild, 
Free from affected pride; 
She me to love beguil'd, 


I wiſh's her for my bride, 


\ ('-:40 *) 


O had I all that wealth 
Hopeton's high mountains * fill, 
Inſur'd long life and health, 
And pleaſure at my will; 

I'd promiſe and fulfill, 

That none but bonny ſhe, 

The laſs of Peattie's mill, 
Shou'd ſhare the ſame wi' me. 


ON CELIA PLAYINGON THE HARPSICHORD AND SINGING | 


BY TOBIAS SMOLLETT, M. D. : 


Moderato. e Set t by Mr. Shield. 
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When on ſtruck he "ICS 


wire, The | li breaſt was 


0 all on fire ; And when ſhe raiſ d 


* „ Thirty- 3 miles ſouth-weſt of Edinburgh: whoe 


the richt honourable the earl of Hopetors mines of gold and 
Icad are.“ RAMSAY. 
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cap - tive ſoul was charm'd a-way. 
But had the nymph poſſeſs'd with theſe 
Thy ſofter, chaſter pow'r to pleaſe ; 

Thy beauteous air of ſprightly youth; 
Thy native ſmiles of artleſs truth; 


The worm of grief had never prey'd 

On the forſaken, love · ſick maid: ;- 
Nor had ſhe mourn'd an hapleſs ftame, 
Nor daſh'd on rocks her tender frame. 
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SONG X. 
BY ALLAN RAMSAY®, 
Tune, Winter was _ and my cleathing was thint. 


PEOOYV. 


WHEN firſt my dear laddie gade to theg green hill, 


And I at ew-milking firſt ſeyd my young (kill, 
To bear the milk-bowie no pain was to me, 


When 1 at the boughting forgather'd with thee. 


PATI1E. 
When corn-riggs wav'd yalow, and blew hether- 
| bells _ 
| Bloom'd bonny on moorland and ſwect riſing fells, 


Nae birns, briers, or breckens gave trouble to me, 
If I found the berries right ripen'd for thee. 


Preor. | 
When thou ran or wreſtled, or putted the ſane, 
And came off the victor, my heart was ay fain; 
Thy ilka ſport manly gave pleaſure to me, 
For nane can put, wreſtle, or run ſwift as thee. 


PaT1E. 


Our Jenny ſings ſaftly the Condon Broem- Knows, 
And Roy lilts ſwiftly the Milking the eus; 


* In «The Gentle Shepherd.“ + See p. 13. 
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There's few Jenny Nettles like Nanſy can ſing, 
At Throw the wood nen gars our lugs ring: 


But when my dear Peggy ſings, with better ſkill, 
The Boatman, Tabede- Aide, or the Laſs of tbe mill, 
Tis many times ſweeter and pleaſing to me; 
For tho” they ling nicely, they cannot like thee. 


Pecor. 

How eaſy can laſſes trow what they defire! 

And praiſes ſae kindly increaſes love's fire: 
Give me ſtill this pleaſure, my ſtudy ſhall be 
To make myſelf better and ſweeter for thee, 


SONG XI. 
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On E-trick banks, in a ſummer's 
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night, At glowm - ing when the ſheep 


drave hame, I met my laſt- y 
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a' her lane: My heart grew light, 


I ran, I flang My arms a-bout 


EEE SESS 
her lil - Iy neck, And kiſs'd and 
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clap'd her Were fou lang; My words they 


e 


were na mo- ad feck. 


I ſaid, My laſſy, will ye go 

To the hughlind hills, the Earſe to learn ? 
Pil baith gre thee a cow and ew, 

When ye come to the brigg of Earn, 


088-3 
At Leith auld meal comes in, ne'er faſh, 
And herrings at the Broomy Law; 


Chear up your heart, my bony laſs, 
There's gear to win we never ſaw. 


All day when we have wrought enough, 
When winter, froſts and ſnaw begin, 
Soon as the ſun gaes weſt the loch, 
At night when you fit down to ſpin, 
I'll ſcrew my pipes and play a ſpring ; 
And thus the weary night will end, 
Till the tender kid and lamb-time bring 
Our pleaſant ſummer back a gain. 


Syne when the trees are in their bloom, 
And gowans glent o'er ilka field, 
l'll meet my laſs amang the broom, 
And lead you to my ſummer ſhield : 
1 hen far frae a' their ſcornfu' din, 
That make the kindly hearts their ſport, 
We'll laugh and kiſs, and dance and ſing, 
And gar the langeit day ſeem ſhort. 
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SONGS XII Ax p XIII. 
THE YOUNG LAIRD AND EDINBURGH KATY. 


BY ALLAN RAMSAY, 
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Now wat ye wha I met yeſtreen, 


in her tartan ſcreen, Fow bonny, braw 


and ſweet, my jo. My dear, quoth [thanks 


1 


to the night, That ne- ver wiſh'd a lover 


ESSE 


—— 


ill, Since ye're out of your mither's 


fight, Let's take a wauk up to the hill. 
O Katy, wiltu gang wi' me, 

And leave the dinſom town a while? 
The bloſſom's ſprouting frae the tree, 
And a' the ſummer's gawn to ſmile : 
The mavis, nightingale, and lark, 

The bleeting lambs, and whiſtling yds 
In ilka dale, green, ſhaw and pre, 
Will nouriſh health, and glad ye'r mind. 


Soon as the clear goodman of day 

Does bend his morning draught of dew, 
We'll gae to ſome burn-ſide and play, 
And gather flowers to buſk ye*r brow : 
We'll pou the daizies on the green, 
The lucken gowans frae the bog ; 
Between hands now and then we'll lean, 
And ſport upo' the velvet fog. 


There's up into a pleaſant glen, 

A wee piece frae my father's tower, 
A canny, ſaft and flowry den, 
Which arcing birks have form'd a bower : 
When eber the ſun grows high and warm, 
We'll to the cauller ſhade remove; 
There will I lock thee in mine arm, 
And love and kiſs, and kiſs and love. 
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KATY'S ANSWER. 
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My mither's ay glowran o'er me, Tho? 
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elſe ſhe'll be like to de- vour me. Right 
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When-e'er ye keek in your toom coffer. 


For tho' my father has plenty 
Of filler and pleniſhing dainty, 
Yet he's unco ſwear 
Too twin wi' his gear; 
And ſae we had need to be tenty. 


Tutor my parents WY Caution, 
Be wylie in ilka motion; 
Brag well o' ye'r land, 
And there's my leal hand, 
Win . PH be at * devotion. 
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O let mee ver fon 


d 


be - hold 


will- ing chains my heart! 


That gentle turn of mind; 


That gracefulneſs of air, in you 


By Nature's hand defign'd. 


O come, my love! and bring anew 


C9} 


What beauty, like the bluſhing roſe, 

Firſt lighted up this flame, 

Which like the ſun, for ever glows 
Within my breaſt the ſame ! 


Ye light coquets ! ye airy things! 
How vain is all your art! 

Ho ſeldom it a lover brings! 

How rarely keeps a heart ! 
O!] gather from my Nelly's charms, 
That ſweet, that graceful eaſe; 
That bluſhing modeſty that warms ; 
That native art to pleaſe! 


Come then, my love! O come along! 
And feed me with thy charms ; | 
Come, fair inſpirer of my ſong ! 
O fill my longing arms 
A flame like mine can never die, 
While charms ſo bright as thine, 
So heav*nly fair, both pleaſe the eye, 
And fill the ſoul divine. 
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SONG XV. 
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tur- tle wooes his 
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ten - der bride, To love each warb: ler 


O more than blooming daiſies fair ! 

More fragrant than the vernal air ! 

More gentle than the turtle dove, 

Or ſtreams chat murmur through the grove ! ! 


Bethink thee all is on the wing, 

Theſe pleaſures wait on waſting ſpring ; 
Then come, the tranſient bliſs enjoy ; 
Nor fear what fleets ſo faſt will cloy. 
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of En- der- may. 


For ſoon the winter of the year, 

And age, like's winter, will appear: 
At this thy living bloom muſt fade; 
As that will ſtrip the verdant ſhade. 
Our taſte of pleaſure then is o'er ; 
The feather*d ſongſters love no more; 
And when they droop, and we decay, 
Adieu the ſhades of Endermay ! 
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O ſoft as love! as honour fair! 
Serenely ſweet as vernal air! 
Come to my arms, for you, alone, 
Can all my © anguiſh' paſt atone! 
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O come! and to my bleeding heart 
The ſovereign balm of love impart ; 
Ty preſence laſting joy can bring, 


And give the year eternal ſpring ! 
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But buſy, buſy ſtill art thou 

To bind the loveleſs, joyleſs vow, 
The heart from pleaſure to delude, 
And join the gentle to the rude, 


For once, O Fortune, hear my prayer, 
And I abſolve thy future care; 

All other bleſſings I reſign, 
Make but the dear Amanda mine; 
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brighteſt green, Like rif - ing the - a- 


tres are ſeen, Where gen - tly murm'ring 
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ſtreams from ev” - ry hill; | 


Where Philomel, in mournful ſtrains, 
Like me, of hopeleſs love complains, 
Retir'd I paſs the livelong day, 

And idly trifle life away: 
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My lyre to tender accents ſtrung, 8 
I tell each ſlight, each ſcorn and wrong, 
Then reaſon to my aid I call, 

Review paſt ſcenes, and ſcorn them all. 


Superior thoughts my mind engage, 

Allur'd by Newton's tempting page, 
Through new-found worlds I wing my flight, 
And trace the glorious ſource of light : 

But ſhould Clarinda there appear, 

Wich all her charms of ſhape and air, 

How frail my fixt reſolves would prove! 
Again I'd yield, again I'd love! 


SONG IT. 
BY WILLIAM HAMILTON, OF BAN OR, ESQ. 


Slow s. | Set by Mr. Shield. 


Go, plaintive ſounds, and to the fair My | 


ſecret wounds im - part; Tell all I hope, 


* The laſt verſe to be ſung a little quicker, 
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tell all . fear, Each mo- tion in my 


heart. But ſhe methinks, is liſt'ning now To 
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ſome enchantin g eee that triumphs 
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o'er her brow Seems not to o heed my pain. 


Ves, plantive n yet, yer delay, 
Howe'er my love repine, 
Let that gay minute paſs away, 
The next perhaps 1s thine. 
Ves, plaintive ſounds, no longer croſt, 
Vour griefs ſhall ſoon be o'er, 
Her cheek, undimpled now, has loft 
The ſmile it lately wore: 


Ves, plantive ſounds, ſhe now is yours, 
Tis now your time to move; 
Eſſay to ſoften all her pow'rs, 
And be that ſoftneſs love. 
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Ceaſe, plaintive ſounds, your taſk 15 done, 
That anxious tender air, | 
' Proves o'er her heart the conqueſt won, 
I ſee you melting there. 


Return, ye ſmiles, return again, 
Return each ſprightly grace, 
I yield up to your charming reign, 
All that enchanting face. 
I take no outward ſhew amuſs, 
| Rove where they will her eyes, 
Still let her ſmiles each ſhepherd bleſs, 
So ſhe but hear my ſighs, 
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SONG EXIL. 
LOW DOWN IN THE BROOM. 
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My dad - 0 is a canker'd carle, He'll 


nae twin wi' his gear; Ny minny the 8 2 


ſcalding wife, Hads a the houſe a- ſteer: 
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But let them Jay, or let them ao, I's 


a ane to me; For he's low down, he's in 
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the broom, That's waiting on me; Waiting on 
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low dtaun, hei inthe broom, That's waiting on me. 


My aunty Kate fits at her wheel, 
And fair ſhe lightlies me; 
But weel ken I it's a'“ envy, 
For ne'er a jo has ſhe. 
But let them, Ge. 


My couſin Kate was ſair beguil'd 
WY Johny i“ the glen; 
And ay ſinſyne ſhe cries, Beware 
Of falſe deluding men, 
But let them, &c. 


Gleed Sandy he came weſt ae night, 
And ſpier'd when I ſaw Pate; 
And ay ſinſyne the neighbours round 
They jeer me air and late, 


But Imtthem, Cc. 
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AY WAKING OH. 


Ay wak - ing oh, Waking ay and 


wea-rie, Sleep I can - na get, For 


thinking of my dearie. When 1 
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ſleep I dream, When 1 wake I'm i- rie; 
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Reſt I can-na get, For thinking of my | 
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SONG XXIV. 
WILL YE GO TO FLANDERS, MY MALLY, o? 


Slow. 
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* Will ye go to Flanders, my bonnie 
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= O? There we'll me wine and ON” And 


ſack and AI CAN = = win 2 go to 
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Pleads my Mal - ly, O? 


Will ye go to Flanders, my Mally, O? 


And ſee the chief commanders, my Mally, O? 
You'll ſee the bullets ly, 
And the foldiers how they die, 

And the ladies loudly cry, my Mally, O. 
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SONG XXV. 


EW BUGHTS MARION, 


Will ye go to the ew-bughts, Marion, 


ſun ſhines ſweet, my Ma - rion, But nae 


half ſae ſweet as thee. 


on's a bon- ny laſs, And the Myth blinks 
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her eye; And fain wad I. 
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There's gowd in your garters, Marion, 
And ſilk on your white hauſs-bane; 
Fu' fain wad I kiſs my Marion, 
At &en when I come hame. 
There's braw lads in Earnſlaw, Marion, 
Wha gape, and glowr with their eye, 
At kirk when they ſee my Marion; 
But nane of them loves like me. 


Pve nine milk-ews, my Marion; 

A cow and a brawny quey, 
I'll gi'e them a' to my Marion, 

Juſt on her bridal day ; 
And ye's get a green ſey apron, 
And waſtcoat of the London brown, 

And wow but ye will be vap'ring, 

Whene'er ye gang to the town. 


I'm young and ſtout, my Marion; 
Nane dances like me on the green; 

And gin ye forſake me, Marion, 

I'll &en gae draw up wi' Jean; 
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Sae put on your pearlins, Marion, 
And kyrtle of the cramaſie; 

And ſoon as my chin has nae hair on, 
I ſhall come weſt, and ſee ye. 


Marion, And wear in the ſheep wi 
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Marion, But nae half ſo ſweet as 
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"> Majlon But nae half 15 ae. as thee. 
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SONG XXVI. 


Tune, To danton me . 


ALAS! when charming Sylvia's gone, 
I ſigh and think myſelf undone ;. 

But when the lovely nymph is here, 

I'm pleas'd, yet grieve; and hope, yet fear, 

Thoughtleſs of all but her I rove: 

Ah! tell me, is not this call'd love? 


Ah me ! what pow'r can move me ſo? 
I die with grief when ſhe muſt go, 
But I revive at her return; 

I ſmile, I freeze, I pant, I burn: 
Tranſports ſo ſtrong, ſo ſweet, ſo new, 
Say, can they be to friendſhip due ? 


Ah no ! *tis love, *tis now too plain, 

I feel, I feel the pleaſing pain ; | 
For who e'er ſaw bright Sylvia's eyes, 
But wiſh'd, and long'd, and was her prize? 
Gods, if the trueſt muſt be bleſs'd, 
O let her be by me poſſeſt. 


v See Song xxiii, Part III. 
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To A LADY f, ON HER TAKING SOMETHING ILT 
THAT MR. He SAID» 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON, OF BANGOUR, ESQ. 


(Tune, Hallow-Ewen.) 
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loſe that light, which in thine eyes was 


wont to ſhine, And ly obſcur'd in 
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end-leſs night, For each poor fil - ly 
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Tpeech of mine? 


Dear child, how could I wrong thy name , 
Thy form ſo fair, and faultleſs ſtands, 

That could ill tongues abuſe thy fame, 

| Thy beauty would make large amends : 

| Or if I durſt profanely try 

Thy beauty's pow 'rful charms 8 

Thy virtue well might give the lie, 

Nor call thy beauty to its aid. 


For Venus ev'ry heart t'enſnare, 
With all her charms has deckt thy face, 
And Pallas, with unuſual care, 
Bids wiſdom heighten ev'ry grace. 


— — — — 
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Who can the double pain endure ? 
Or who muſt not reſign the field 

To thee, celeſtial maid, ſecure 
With Cupid's bow and Pallas“ ſhield ? 


If then to thee ſuch pow'r is giv'n, 
Let not a wretch in torment live, 

But ſmile, and learn to copy heaven, 
Since we mult ſin ere it forgive. 

Yet pitying heaven not only does 
Forgive th'offender and th” offence, 
But even itſelf appeas'd beſtows, 

As the reward of penitence. 


SONG XXVII. 


HAD AWAY FROM ME, DONALD . 
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O come away, come a- way, Come a- 


A Song to which this name and tune are ſuppoſed to 
have originally belonged is inſerted in Part II. | 


canna bear frae ane Whaſe ſmiles anes 


ra - viſh'd me, Jenny. If you'll be 


kind, You'll ne- ver find That * ſall 
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Firſt when your ſweets enſlav'd my heart, 
You ſeem'd to favour me, Jenny; 

But now, alas! you act a part, 
That ſpeaks unconſtancy, Jenny; 
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Unconſtancy is ſic a vice, 
'Tis not befitting thee, Jenny, 
It ſuits not with your virtue nice, 
To carry ſae to me, Jenny. 


HER ANSWER, 


O HAD away, had away, 

Had away frae me, Donald; 
Your heart is made o'er large for ane, 
It is not meet for me, Donald: 

Some fickle miſtris you may find, 
Will jilt as faſt as thee, Donald ; 

To ilka ſwain ſhe will prove kind, 

And nae leſs kind to thee, Donald. 


But I've a heart that's naething ſuch, 
'Tis filPd with honeſty, Donald; 

III ne'er. love © many?, I'll love much, 
I hate all levity; Donald. 

Therefore nae mair with art pretend 


Your heart is chain'd to mine, Donald ; 


For words of falſhood * ill' defend 
A roving love like thine, Donald. 


Firſt when you courted, I maſt own, | 
I frankly favour'd you, Donald; 
| Apparent werth and fair renown 


Made me believe vou true, Donald: 


Var. | | H 3 
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Ilk virtue then ſeem'd to adorn 

The man eſteem'd by me, Donald; 
But now, the maſk fallen af, I ſcorn 
Io ware a thought on thee, Donald. 


And now, for ever, had away, 
Had away from me, Donald; 

Gae ſeek a heart that's like your ain, 
And come nae mair to me, Donald: 

For Ill referve my ſell for ane, 
For ane that's kker me, Donald; 

If fic a ane I canna find, 
I'll ne'er loo man, nor thee, Donald. 


Don arp. 
Then I'm thy man, and falſe report 
| Has only tald a lie, Jenny; EL. 
To try thy truth, and make us ſport, _. 
The tale was rais'd by me Jenny, 


JENNY. 


When this ye prove, and ſtill can love, 
Then come away to me, Donald; 
]'m well content ne'er to repent 


That I have ſmil'd on thee, Donald. | 
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$ O NO XXIX. 
ILL NEVER LOVE THEE MORE. 


BY JAMES THE GREAT MARQUIS OF MONs 
| | TROSE. THEY 
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world of thee, Be govern'd by no other ſway 
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part, Which virtuous ſouls abhore, „ call a | 


„ ſynod in * my” heart, And' never love thee more. 
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As Alexander I will reign, 
And I will reign alone, 

My thoughts did' evermore diſdain 
A rival on my throne. 

He either fears his fate too- much, 
Or his deſerts are ſmall, 
Who dares not put? it to the touch, 

To © gain' or loſe 1 all. 


But I muſt rule and govern ſtill, 
And always give the law; 
And have each * ſubject” at my will 
And all to ſtand in awe: 
But *gainſt my batteries if I find 
Thou © ſtorm or vex me' ſore, 
As *if* thou ſet'ſt me © as? a blind, 
I'll never love thee more. 


Or in the empire of thy heart, 
Where I ſhould ſolely be, 
Another do pretend a part, 
And dare to vie with me; 
Or if committees thou erect, 
And © go? on ſuch a ſcore, 
PIl, « ſmiling, mock” at thy neglect, 
And never love thee more. 


But if *no faithleſ; action ſtain” 
Thy «© love and conſtant? word, 
I'II make thee © famous? by my pen, 

And glorious? by my ſword. 


WE 
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I'll ſerve thee in ſuch noble ways, 
© As ne'er was known” before; | 
Pl crown and deck thy head with bays, 
And love thee © more and' more. 


SLIGHTED LOVE SAIR TO BIDE#. 
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Where art thou, Hope, that promis d me 


re- lief? Come hear my doom pronoun- 
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ced by diſ-dain. Come, trai-tor Hope, 
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that all men doth miſchief, Come here let 


* Written before 1666. The title was prefixed by Ram- 
ſay, who omitted the iſt, 3d, 4th, 6th, and 8th ſtanzas. 
The muſic has been in parts, but the cantus or tenor ap- 
' pears to have been the only one ever publiſhed. The anti- 
quity of this ſong was the chief inducement to its inſertions 
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ſee, and eaſe me of my pain. 
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ſweet Hope, where is thy ſcope? Or where 
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ſhalt thou remain ? Why flees thou me, 
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to make me die? Wilt thou not come 
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Since Hope is gone, and 
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can - not me re- mead, In bon - dage 
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thus I muſt bide For- tunes fead, 1 
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muſt bide For- tunes Trad. 


T had a heart, and now I heartleſs go: 

I had a mind that dayly was oppreſt: 

TI had a friend that's now become my fo: 

I had a will, yet I can get no reſt. 

What have I now? nothing I trow,. 

But ſpite where I had joy:: 
What am I then? a heartleſs man: 
Should love me thus deftroy ? 

[ love and ſerve one whom I do regard, 

Yet, for my love, diſdain is my reward. 


If promis'd: faith, and ſecret love intend, 


And chooſe but doubt, I thought I had done well. 


If fixed eye and inward heart do bind 

A man in love, as now my heart doth feel : 
What pain is love? or what my move 
A man for to deſpair ? 

Nothing ſo great as hie deſpite 

Of his ſweet lady fair: 

Such is my chance, as now I muſt confeſs; 
© love a love, though ſhe be mercileſs. 


What pain can pierce a heart that I do want, 
If love be pain that doth any ſubdue ? 
What pain can force a body to be faint ? 
If love be pain, how can I pain eſchew? 
— Si 
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Since J am faſt, knit to the maſt, 

'This torment to indure ; | 

And have no might, by law nor right, 
My lady to procure : 

What ſhall I ſay, ſince will gain-ſtands the law? 
I have a will, yet will makes me ſtand aw. 


Where ſhal I go to hide my weary face ? 
Where ſhal I find a place for my defence ? 
Where 1s my love, who 1s the meeteſt place 
Of all the earth that is my confidence : 

She hath my heart, till I depart, 

Let her do what ſhe liſt ; 

I cannot mend, but ſtill depend, 

And dayly to inſiſt 5 
To purchaſe love, if love my love deſerve; 
If not for love, let love my body ſterve. 


Come here, ye gods, and judge my cauſe aright; 
Hear my complaint before ye me condemn: 
Take you before my lady moſt of might: 
Let not the wolf devore the ſilly lamb. 

If ſhe may ſay, by night or day, 

That ev'r I did her wrong; 

My mind ſhal be, with cruelty, 

To ly in priſon ſtrong : 
Then ſhall ye ſave a ſakeleſs man Gam pain; 
Try well my cauſe, and then remove diſdain. 
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O lady fair, whom I do honor moſt, 
Your name and fame within my breaſt I have: 
Let not my love and labour thus be loſt; 
But {till in mind, I pray vou to ingraff, 

That I am true, and inall not rue 

A word that 1 have ſaid: 

Jam your man, do what ye can, 

When all theſe playes are play d. 

Then fave your ſhip unbroken on the ſand, 


Since man and goods are all at your command. 


Then chooſe to keep or loſs that you have done: 


Your friendly friend doth make you this requeſt : 


Let not friends come us lovers two between, 

Since late deteſts caus'd you me to deteſt. 
Keep hope in ſtore, you to deplore, 
Conquer your friend 1::deed: 
Remember ay, will come the day, 

When friends a friend will need: 
| You have a friend ſo friendly and ſo true, 
Keep well your friend: I fay no more. Adieu. 
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SONG XXXI. 
THE VAIN ADVICE. 


BY MRS. COCKBURN, 


Ah! gaze not on thoſe eyes! For- 
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bear that ſoft inchant- ing voice to 
hear: Not looks of ba - fi-liks give 
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more de-ſtruftive breath. Fly, if thy 


feel th'ad - vice is vain: A heart, whoſe 


ſafe ty but in flight does lye, Is 


too far loſt to have the pow'r to 
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Is too far loſt to has the 
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Pow. r to fly. 
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SONG XXXI. 
BY THOMAS BLACKLOCK, D. D. 


To the tune of The Braes of Ballandyne. 


Be - neath a green ſhade, a 
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So ſad, yet fo ſweetly, 
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he warbled his woe, The winds ceas'd 


to breathe, and the foun-tains to 


flow : Rude winds, with com - paſſion, could 
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hear him com - plain; Yet Cloe, leſs 
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gentle, was deaf to his ſtrain. 


How happy, he cry'd, my moments once flew ! 

Ere Chloe's bright charms firſt flaſh'd in my view: 

Theſe eyes then with * the dawn could ſur- 
vey 3: 

Nor ſmil'd the fair morning more chearful than 
they : 

Now ſcenes of diftreſs vleaſe only my ſight ; ; 

Pm tortur'd in pleaſure, and languiſh in light. 
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Through changes in vain relief I purſue; 

All, all but conſpire my griefs to renew : 

From ſunſhine to zephyrs and ſhades we repair 3 

To ſunſhine we fly from too piercing an air: 

But love's ardent fever burns always the ſame; 
No winter can cool it, no ſummer inflame. 


But ſee! the pale moon all clouded retires ; 

The breezes grow cool, not Strephon's deſires: 

I fly from the dangers of tempeſt and wind, 

Yet nouriſh the madneſs that preys on my mind. 

Ah wretch ! how can life thus merit thy care, 

Since length'ning its moments, but lengthens de- 
ſpair? | . 
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BY WILLIAM HAMILTON, OF BAN OUR, ESQ. 


(Tune, Galloxoſbiels.) 
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fate, When doom'd to love, and doom'd to 


* To bear the ſcorn - ful 
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ten - der glance, the red-ning cheek, O'er 


ſpread with riſ- ing bluſh- es, A thouſand 


various with - es. 


For, oh ! that form ſo heavenly fair, 
Thoſe languid eyes ſo ſweetly ſmiling, 
That artleſs bluſh, and modeſt air, 
So fatally beguiling ; _ | 
Thy every look, and every grace, 
So charm whene'er I view thee, 
Till death o'ertake me in the chace, 
Still will my hopes purſue thee. 
Then when my tedious hours are paſt, 
Be this laſt bleſſing given, 
Low at thy feet to breathe my laſt, 
And die in fight of heaven, 
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SONG XXXIV. 


UNGRATEFUL NANNY, 


BY CHARLES LORD BINNING®. 


ſore? Was ever brok - en heart fo 


Son to the late, and father to the preſent, Earl of Had- 
dington. He died at Naples 1732-3, „ univerſally la- 
mented,” . 


Vor. I. | K 
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true? Mycheeks are ſwell'd with tears, but 
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ſhe Has never ſhed a tear for me. 


If Nanny call'd, did Robin ſtay, 
Or linger when ſhe bid me run? 
She only had the word to ſay, 
And all ſhe ask'd was quickly done: 
I always thought on her, but ſhe 
Would ne'er beſtow a thought on me. 


To let her cows my clover taſte 

Have I not roſe by break of day ? 
When did her heifers ever faſt, 

If Robin in his yard had hay ? 
Tho? to my fields they welcome were, 
I never welcome was to her. 


If Nanny ever loft a ſheep, 

I chearfully did give her two : 
Did not her lambs in ſafety fleep 

Within my folds in froſt and ſnow ? 
Have they not there from cold been free! 
But Nanny ſtill is cold to me. 


. 


Whene'er I climb'd our orchard trees, 
The ripeſt fruit was kept for Nan; 

Oh how thoſe hands that drown'd her bees 
Were ſtung! Þll ne'er forget the pain: 

Sweet were the combs as {weet could be, 

But Nanny ne'er look'd ſweet on me. 


If Nanny to the well did come, 
"F'was J that did her pitchers fill; 
Full as they were I brought them home 
Fer corn I carry'd to the mill: 
My back did bear her ſacks, but ſhe 
Would never bear the ſight of me. 


To Nanny's poultry oats I gave, 
I'm ſure they always had the beſt: 
Within this week her pidgeons have 
Eat up a peck of peas at leaſt: 
Her little pidgeons kiſs, but ſhe 
Would never take a kiſs from me : 


Muſt Robin always Nanny woo ? 
And Nanny ſtill on Robin frown ? 
Alas! poor wretch! what ſhall I do, 
If Nanny does not love me ſoon ? 
If no relief to me ſhe'll bring, 
I'll hang me in her apron-ſtring. 
| K 2 
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SO NG N 
BY WILLIAM HAMILTON, OF BANGOUR, ESQ, 


Tune, The yellow hair'd laddie*. 
E ſhepherds and nymphs that adorn the gay 


plain, 
Approach from your ſports, ind attend to my 
ſtrain z 
EN all your number a lover ſo true 
Was ne'er ſo undone, with ſuch bliſs in his view. 


Was ever a + mph ſo hard hearted as mine ? 
She knows me ſincere, and ſhe fees how I pine; 
She does not diſdain me, nor frown in her wrath, 
But calmly and mildly reſigns me to death. 


She calls me her friend, but her lover denies : 

She ſmiles when I'm chearful, but hears not my 
ſighs. 

A boſom ſo flinty, ſo gentle an air, 

Inſpires me with hope, and yet bids me deſpair | 


I fall at her feet, and implore her with tears : 
Her anſwer confounds, while her manner endears; 


* RAMsAY. See before, p. 13. 
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When ſoftly ſhe tells me to hope no relief, 
My trembling lips bleſs her in ſpite of my grief. 


By night, while I lumber, ſtill haunted with care, 
I ſtart up in anguiſh, and ſigh for the fair: 

The fair ſleeps in peace, may ſhe ever do o ! 
And only when dreaming imagine my wo. 


Then gaze at a diſtance, nor farther aſpire ; 
Nor think ſhe ſhou'd love whom ſhe cannot admire : 
Huſh all thy complaining, and dying her {lave, 
Commend her to heaven, and thyſelf to the grave. 


S ON G XXXvVI*. 


BY TOBIAS SMOLLETT, M. D. 


I bow before thine al = tar, Love! 1 


* In imitation of a much admired ode of Sappho. See 
Philips's tranſlation. EN GITISsH SONGS, I. 188. 
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ſwift through all my vi- tal frame! 


For while I gaze, my boſom glows, 

My blood in tides impetuous flows, 

Hope, fear, and joy alternate roll, 
And floods of tranſports Whelm my foul ! 


My fault'ring tongue attempts in vain 
In ſoothing murmurs to complain, 

My tongue ſome fecret magic ties, 
My murmurs fink in broken ſighs ! 


Condemn'd to nurſe eternal care, 
And ever drop the ſilent tear, 
Unheard I mourn, unknown 1 ſigh, 
Unfriended live, unpity'd die ! 
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SONG XXXVIL 


Tune, Alloa-Houſe. 


The ſpring-time re - turns, and clothes 
— , 
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the green plains, And Al-lo a fhines 


more chear - ful and gays The lark tunes 
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his throat, — the 


ſpring-time me chears, no mu- ſic can 
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charm. He's gone! and, I fear me, for 
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pleaſure this bo-ſom can warm. 


O Alloa-houſe ! how much art thou chang'd ! 
How filent, how dull to me is each grove ! 

Alone I here wander where once we both rang'd, 
Alas! where to pleaſe me my Sandy once ftrove ! 


„ 


Here, Sandy, I heard the tales that you told, 
Here liſt' ned. too fond whenever you ſung; 
Am I grown leſs fair then, that you are turn'd cold? 
Or fooliſh, believ'd a falſe, flattering tongue? 


So ſpoke the fair maid, when ſorrow's keen pain, 

And ſhame, her laſt fault'ring accents ſuppreſt 3 
For fate, at that moment, brought back her dear 

ſwain, 

Who heard, and with rapture, his Nelly addreſt: 
My Nelly! my fair, I come; O my love! 

No pow'r ſhall thee tear again from my arms, 
And Nelly! no more thy fond ſhepherd reprove, 


Who knows thy fair worth, and adores all thy 
charms. 


She . 5 new joy ſhot thro” her ſoft frame, 
And will you, my love! be true ? ſhe replied: 
And live I to meet my fond ſhepherd the ſame? 
Or dream I that Sandy will make me his bride ? 
O Nelly! I live to find thee ſtill kind; 
Still true to thy ſwain, and lovely as true; 
Then, adieu to all forrow ; what fouls is ſo blind, 
As not to live happy for ever with you ? 
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SON GG XXXVIII. 


To the tune of, T he Bonny Laſs of Brankſome. 


As I came in by Ti- viot fide, And 
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by the braes of Brankſome, There firſt 1. 


ſaw my bon- ny bride, Young, ſmil-ing, 


Det r 


ſweet, and handſom; Her ſkin was faft-er 
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baſ-ter; Her hair a ſhin-ing wav- y 


brown; In ftraightneſs nane ſur - paſt her. 


Life glow'd upon her lip and cheek, 
Her clear een were ſurpriſing, 

And beautifully turn'd her neck, 
Her little breafts juſt riſing : 

Nae ſilken hoſe with gooſhets fine, 
Or ſhoon with glancing laces, 

On her bare leg, forbad to ſhine 

Well-ſhapen native graces. 


Ae little coat, and bodice white, 
Was ſum of a” her claithing ; 
Even theſe o'er mickle ;—mair delyte 
She'd given cled wy! naithing. 
She lean'd upon a flowry brae, 
By which a burny trotted ; 
On her I glowr'd my ſaul away, 
While on her ſweets I doated. 


A thouſand beauties of deſert 
Before had ſcarce alarm'd me, 
Till this dear artleſs ſtruck my heart, 
And, bot defigning, charm'd me. 
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Hurry' d by love, cloſe to my breaſt 
I claſp'd this fund of bliſſes; 

Wha {mil'd, and ſaid, Without a prieſt, 
Sir, hope for nought but kiffes. 


I had nae heart to do her harm, 
And yet I could nae want her ; 
What ſhe demanded, ilka charm 
Of her's pled, I ſhou'd grant her. 
Since Heaven had dealt to me a rowth, 
Strait to the kirk I led her; 
There © plighted' her my faith and trowth, 
Anda young ay made her. 


SONG XXXIX. 


THE SILKEN SNOODED LASSIE. 


Aare The laſ - ſie loſt her ſilk · en 
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ſnood, Which coſt her ma - ny 


—— == 


and blear eye. 


Fair her hair, and brent her brow, 
And bonny blew her een when near ye; 
The maar I priv'd her bonny mou, 
The mair I wiſh'd her for my deary. 


The broo m was lang, the laſſie gay, 
And O but I was unco cheary ; 
The ſnood was tint, a well a day! © 
For mirth was turn'd to blurt and blear-eye. 


I preſt her hand, ſhe ſigh'd, I woo'd, 

And ſpear'd, What gars ye ſob, my deary ? 
Quoth ſhe, I've loſt my filken ſnood, 

And never mair can look ſae cheary. 


I ſaid, Ne'er mind the filken ſnood, 

Nae langer mourn, nor look ſae dreary ; 
I'll buy you ane that's twice as good, 

If you'll conſent to be my deary. 


You. I. L. 
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Quoth ſhe, If you will aye be mine, 
Nae mair the ſnood ſhall make me dreary: 


I vow'd, I ſeal'd, and bleſs the time, 
That in the broom I met my deary. 


SONG XI. 


HERE AWA', THERE AWA“. 


Plaintive. 
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Here a- wa', there awa', here awa', 
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Wil-lie, Here a - wa', Fa a-wa?, here 


awa”, hame ; Lang have I ſought thee, 
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Dear have i 3 thee, Now I have 
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got-ten my Willie a - gain. 
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Thro' the lang muir I have follow'd my Willie, 
Thro' the lang muir I have follow'd him hame; 
Whatever betide us, nought ſhall divide us, 
Love now rewards all my ſorrow and pain. 


Here awa?, there awa', here awa', Willie, 
Here awa', there awa', here awa', hame ; 
Come, love, believe me, nothing can grieve me, 
Ika thing pleaſes while Willie's at hame. 


SG NG XII. 


THE MARINER'S WIFE. 


But are ye ſure the news is true? And 
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are ye ſure he's weel? Is this a time 
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to think of wark? Ye jades, fling by your 
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a', There's nae luch a - 
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bout the houſe Whan our goodman's a-wa ! 


nae luck at 


Js this a time to think of wark, 
When Colin's at the door ? 
Rax me my cloak, I'll down the key, 
And ſee him come aſhore. 
There's nae luck, &c. 


Riſe up, and mak a clean fire-ſide, 
Put on the muckle pat ; 
Gie little Kate her cotton gown, 
And Jock his Sunday's coat. 
There's nae luck, c. 


Make their ſhoon as black as ſlaes, 
Their ſtockings white as ſnaw; 
It's a' to pleaſure our goodman, 
He likes to ſee them braw. 
There's nae luck, &c. 
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There are twa hens into the crib 
Have fed this month and mair, . 
Make haſte, and thraw their necks about, 


That Colin weel may fare. 
There's nac luck, Ic. 


Bring down to me my bigonet, 
My biſhop-ſattin gown, 
And then gae tell the bailie's wits 
That Colin's come to town. 
There's nat — Ce. 


My Turkey flippers I'll put on, 
My fockings pearl blue, : 
And a' to pleaſure our goodman, 
For he's baith leel and true. 
There's nae luck, c. 


dae ſweet his voice, ſae ſmooth his tongue, 
His breath's like cauler air, 
His very tread has muſic in't, 
As he comes up the ſtair. 
There's nae luck, c. 


And will I ſee his face again ? 
And will I hear him ſpeak ? 
I'm dowaright dizzy with the joy, 

In troth I'm like to greet! 


There's nac luck, c. 
Voi L 3 
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MY WIFE'S TA! EN THE GEE. 
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he wou'd hae me down To drink a bottle of 
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ale wi' him, In the niet burrows town: But, 
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O! indeed it was, fir, Sas far the war for 
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me; For lang or eber that I came hame My 
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wife had ta'en the gee. 
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We ſat ſae late, and drank ſae ſtout, 
The truth I tell to you, 

That lang or e'er midnight came, 
We were a' roaring fou. 

My wife fits at the fire-fide, 
And the tear blinds ay her ee; 

The ne'er a bed will ſhe gae to, 
But fit and tak the gee. 


In the morning ſoon, when I came down, 

The ne'er a word ſhe ſpake ; 
But mony a fad and ſour look, 
And ay her head ſh'd ſhake. 

My dear, quoth I, what aileth thee, 

To look ſae four on me? 
Pll never do the like again, 

If you'll never tak the gee. 


When that ſhe heard, ſhe ran, ſhe flang 
Her arms about my neck ; 
And twenty kiſſes in a crack, 
And, poor wee thing, ſhe grat. 
If you'll ne'er do the like again, 
But bide at hame wi' me, | 
P'll lay my life Iſe be the wife 
That's never tak the gee. 
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THE HAPPY CLOWN. 
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How hap-py is the ru- ral clown, Who, 


far remov'd from noiſe of town, Contemns the 
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glo-ry of a crown, And in his ſafe re- 


gree, Is rich in decent po-ver-ty, From 


ſtrife, from care and bus'neſs free, At once baith 
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good and great! 


No drums diſturb his morning ſleep, 
He fears no danger of the deep, 
Nor noiſy law, nor courts ne'er heap 
Vexation in his mind : 
No trumpets rouſe him to the war, 
No hopes can bribe, no threats can dare ; 
From ſtate intrigues he holds afar, 
And liveth unconfin'd. 


Like thoſe in golden ages born, 

He labours gently to adorn 

His ſmall paternal fields of corn, 
And on their products feeds: 

Each ſeaſon of the wheeling year, 

Induſtrious he improves with care; 

And ſtill ſome ripened fruits appear, 
So well his toil ſucceeds. 


Now by the filver ſtream he lies, 

And angles with his beats and flies, 

And next the ſilvan ſcene he tries, 
His ſpirit to regal: 
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Now from the rock or height he views 
His fleecy flock, or teeming cows, 


Then tunes his reed, or tries his mule, 


That waits his honeſt call. 


Amidſt his harmleſs eaſy joys, 

No care his peace of mind deſtroys, 

Nor does he paſs his time in toys 
Beneath his juſt regard: 

He's fond to feel the zephyr's breez, 


To plant and ſned his tender trees 


And for attending well his bees, 
Enjoys the ſweet reward. 


The flowry meads, and ſilent coves, 
'The ſcenes of faithful rural loves, ; 
And warbling birds, on blooming groves, 

Afford a wiſh'd delight: 


But, O! how pleaſant is this life ! 


Bleſt with a chaſte and virtuous wife, 
And children pratling, void of ſtrife, 
Around his fire at night! 
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TWINE WEEL THE PLAIDEN. 


I loo'd, He was a 
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gal- lant fellow. And twine it weel, 


my bonny dow, And twine it weel the 
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In pu-ing of the bracken. 


He prais'd my een ſae bonny blue, 
Sae lily white my ſkin o', 
And ſyne he prie'd my bonny mou, 
And ſwore it was nae fin o'. 
And twine it weel, &c. 


But he has left the laſs he loo'd, 
His own true love forſaken; _ 
Which gars me fair to greet the ſnood, 
I loſt among the bracken. 
And twine it weel, &c. 
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I'LL CHEAR UP MY HEART. 
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As I was a walking ae May- morning, The 
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fidlers and youngſters were making their game 
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And there I flow my faithleſs lover; And a my 
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another; I'll never lay a' my love upon ane. 


I could na get ſleeping yeſtreen for weeping, 
The tears ran down like ſhowers o' rain; 

An' had na I got greiting my heart wad a broken; 
And O! but love's a tormenting pain. 

But ſince he is gane, may joy gae wr him; 
It's never be he that ſhall gar me complain: 

I'll chear up my heart, and I will get another; 
Pl never lay a' my love upon ane. 
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When I gade into my mither's new houſe, 
I took my wheel and fate down to ſpin ; 
"T'was there I firſt began my thrift ; 
And a' the wooers came linking in. 
It was gear he was ſeeking, but gear he'll na get; 
And its never be he that ſhall gar me complain: 
For I'll chear up my heart, and I'll ſoon get an- 
.__ other; 
I'll never lay a' my love upon ane. 
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A MY HEART'S MY AIN. 
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left me a my lain. The laſs he's courting has 
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filler, And J hae nane at a'; And 'tis nought but 
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the love of the tocher That's tane my lad awa'. 


But I'm blyth that my heart's my ain, 
And I'll keep it a' my life, 
Until that I meet wr a lad 
Who has ſenſe to wale a good wife: 
For though I ſay't myſell, 
That ſhou'd nae ſay't, tis true, 
The lad that gets me for a wife, 
He'll ne'er hae occaſion to rue. 


I gang ay fou clean and fou toſn, 
As a' the neighbours can tell; 
Tho' I've ſeldom a gown on my back, 
But ſick as J ſpin myſell: 


And when I'm clad in my curtſey, 


I think myſell as braw 
As Sufie, wi' a' her pearling, 
That's tane my lad awa'. 


But I wiſh they were buckled together, 
And may they live happy for life; 
Tho' Willie does ſlight me, and's left me, 
The chield he deſerves a good wife. 
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But, O! I'm blyth that I've miſs'd him, 
As blyth as I weel can be; 

For ane that's ſo keen o' the filler 
Will ne'er agree wi' me. 


But as the truth is, I'm hearty, 
I hate to be ſcrimpit and ſcant; 
The wie thing I hae, I'Il make uſe o't, 

And nae ane about me ſhall want: 

For Pm a good guide o' the warld, 
I ken what to ha'd and to gie; 

For whinging and cringing for filler 

Will ne'er agree wr me. 


Contentment 1s better than riches, 

An' he wha has that, has enough; 
The maſter is ſeldom ſae happy 
As Robin that drives the plough. 

But if a young lad wou'd caſt up, 

To make me his partner for life ; 
If the chield has the ſenſe to be happy, 
He'll fa? on his feet for a wife. 
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SONG Men. 
THE BUSH ABOON TRAQUAIR, 


BY MR. CRAWFORD. 
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vows and ſighs, like ſi - lent air, 
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Un - heed- ed ne - ver move her; 


At the bon-ny buſh a- boon Tra- 


quair,” Twas there I firſt did love her, 


That day ſhe fmiPd, and made me glad, 
No maid ſeem'd ever kinder; 
I thought myſelf the luckieſt lad, 
So ſweetly there to find her: 
I try'd to ſooth my am'rous flame, 
In words that I thought tender ; 
If more there paſs'd, I'm not to blame, 
I meant not to offend her. 


Yet now ſhe ſcornful flees the plain, 
The fields we then frequented ; 

If e'er we meet ſhe ſhews diſdain, 
She looks as ne'er acquainted. 

The bonny buſh bloom'd fair in May, 
Its ſweets Ill ay remember, 

But now her frowns make it decay, 
It fades as in December. 


Ye rural powers, who hear my ftrains, 


Why thus ſhould Peggy grieve me ? 


4 


Oh ! make her partner in my pains, 
Ihen let her ſmiles reheve me: 
If not, my love will turn deſpair, 
My paſſion no more tender, 
I' leave the buſh aboon Traquair, 
To lonely wilds I'll wander. 
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For the lack of gold ſhe's left me, O, 
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And of all that's dear be - reft me, O; 
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She me for - ſook for a great duke, 


* on the marriage of his miſtreſs, Jean, daughter of 
John Drummond, of Megginch, eſq. to James duke of 
Atholl, in 17... This lady, having ſurvived her huſband, 
and married, ſecondly, lord Adam Gordon, is ftill living. 
The tune is ſaid to be old. 
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And to endleſs woes ſhe's left me, O. 


ſtar and gar- ter have more art, 
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For emp- ty ti - tles we muſt part, 


And for glitt'ring ſhow ſhe” O left me, O. 


No cruel fair ſhall eer more move r 
My injured heart again to love; 
Through diſtant climates J muſt rove, 
Since Jeany ſhe has left me, O. 
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Ye pow'rs above, I to your care 
Give up my charming lovely fair; 


Your choiceſt bleſſings be her ſhare, 
Tho? ſhe's for ever left me, O. 
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you have gotten a wife to pleaſe, 


bide you vet, and bide you yet, Ye little ken 


that will gane you yet, If a wayward 


1 * 


avife 6b = tain you yet. 


[Your experience is but ſmall, 
As yet you've met with little thrall :] 
The black cow on your foot ne'er trod “, 
Which gars you ſing alang the road. 

Sae bide you yet, &c. 


Sometimes the rock, ſometimes the reel, 
Or ſome piece of the ſpinning wheel, 


* This is an ancient proverbial expreſſion, It is uſed by 
Sir John Harrington in his tranſlation of the Orlando urige 
lb. vi. s. 72.); where, ſpeaking of ſome very young dam- 
ſels, he ſays, 7 | 
The blacke oxe has not yet trod on their toe, 
Quœre, however, the authenticity of this and the fol- 
lowing ſtanza. The two lines between brackets are want- 
ing in ſome copies, 
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Sbe will drive at you wi' good will, 
And then ſhe'll ſend you to the de'il. 
Sae bide you yet, &c. 
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When I like you was young and free, 

I valued not the proudeſt ſhe ; 

Like you I vainly boaſted then, 

That men alone were born to reign. 
But bide you yet, & c. | 


Great Hercules and Sampſon too, 
Were ſtronger men than I or you, 
Yet they were baffled by their dears, 
And felt the diſtaff and the ſheers. 


Sae bide you yet, &c. 


Stout gates of braſs, and well-built walls, 
Are proof *gainft ſwords and cannon-balls, 
But nought is found by ſea or land, 
That can a wayward wife withſtand. 

Sae bide you yet, &c. 
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Good morrow, fair miſtreſs, the begin- 


ner of ſtrife, I took ye frae the begging, and 
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my face ye fall ſee, 
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Fye on ye, ill woman, the bringer o' ſhame, 
The abuſer o' love, the diſgrace o my name; 
The betrayer o? him that ſo truſted in thee : 
But this is the laſt time my face ye fall ſee. 


To the ground ſhall be razed theſe halls and theſe 
bowers, 
Defil'd by your luſts and your wanton amours : 
PI find out a lady of higher degree; 
And this 1s the laſt time my face ye fall ſee, 
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ſhed they are a' for my dear, And 
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turn to Loch- a- ber no more. 


Tho? hurrycanes riſe, and riſe ev'ry wind, 
They'll ne'er make a tempeſt like that in my mind; 
Tho? loudeſt of thunder on loudeſt waves roar, 
That's nathing like leaving my love on the ſhore. 
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To leave thee behind me, my heart is ſair pain'd. 
By eaſe that's inglorious no fame can be gain'd ; 
And beauty and love's the reward of the brave, 
And I maun deſerve it before I can crave. 
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Then glory, my Jeany, maun plead my excuſe; 
Since honour commands me, how can I refuſe? 
Without it I ne'er can have merit for thee, 

And without thy favour I'd better not be. 

I gae then, my laſs, to win honour and fame; 
And if I ſhould luck to come glorioufly hame, 
I'll bring a heart to thee with love running o'er, 
And then I'Il leave thee and Lochaber no more. 


SONG LIL. 


Tune, My Apron, deary*. 
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loſt my ſheep - hook, And all the gay 


The original words are preſerved in the Orpheus Ca- 
ledonius, and, with ſome variation, in the collections of 
1769 and 1776. 
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haunts of my youth I 
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would ſoon cure me of love. 
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More. 


Through regions remote in vain do I rove, 
And bid the wide ocean ſecure me from love 
O fool! to imagine that ought can ſubdue 
A love ſo well founded, a paſſion ſo true. 
O what had my youth, & c. 


Alas ! *tis too late at thy fate to repine; 
Poor ſhepherd, Amynta no more can be thine : 
Thy tears are all fruitleſs, thy wiſhes are vain, 
The moments neglected return not again. 
 O-what had my youth with ambition to do; 
Why left I Amynta? why broke I my vow? 
O give me my ſheep, and my ſheephook reſtore, 
PII wander from love and Amynta no more. 
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SONG III. 


THE HAPPY LOVER'S REFLECTIONS, 


BY ALLAN RAMSAY. 


————_— 


The laſt time I came o'er the moor, I 
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left my love be - hind me; Ye po'wrs! what 


play'd The beaming day en - ſu-ing, I 


met betimes my love-ly maid, In 
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*re - treat? for woo-ing. 


Beneath the cooling ſhade we lay, 
Gazing and chaſtly ſporting ; 

We kiſs'd and promis'd time away, 
Till night ſpread her black curtain. 

1 pitied all beneath the ſkies, 
Ev'n kings, when ſhe was nigh me; 

In raptures I beheld her eyes, 
Which could but ill deny me. 


Shou'd I be call'd where cannons roar, 
Where mortal ſteel may wound me, 
Or caſt upon ſome foreign ſhore, 
Where dangers may ſurround me, 
Yet hopes again to ſee my love, 
To feaſt on glowing kifles, 
Shall make my cares at diſtance move, 
In proſpe& of ſuch bliſſes. 
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In all my ſoul there's not one place 
Joo let a rival enter: 
Since ſhe excels in ev'ry grace, 
In her my love ſhall center. 
Sooner the ſeas ſhall ceaſe to flow, 
Their waves the Alps ſhall cover, 
On Greenland ice ſhall roſes grow, 
Before I ceaſe to love her. 


The next time I go o'er the moor 
She ſhall a lover find me; 

And that my faith is firm and pure, 
Tho? I left her behind me: 

Then Hymen's ſacred bonds ſhall chain 
My heart to her fair boſom ; 

There, while my being does remain, 


My love more freſh ſhall bloſſom. 


SONG IIV. 


BY DAVID MALLET, ESQUIRE. 


Ye woods and ye mountains un - known, 
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His heart will ex - plain what ſhe 
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More ſoft than the nightingale's ſong, 
O waft the ſad ſound to his ear: 
And fay, tho divided ſo long, 
The friend of his boſom is near. 
Then tell him what years of delight, 
Then tell him what ages of pain, 

I felt while I liv'd in his fight ! 
I feel till I ſee him again 
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THE BROOM OF COWDENK NOWS, 
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I neither wanted ew nor lamb, 
While his flock near me lay 
He gather'd in my ſheep at night, 
And chear'd me a” the day. 
O the broom, & d. 


He tun'd his pipe and reed ſae ſweet, 
The burds ſtood liſtning bj; 

E'en the dull cattle ſtood and gaz'd, 
Charm'd with his melody. 

O the broom, &C. 
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While thus we ſpent our time by turns, 
Betwixt our flocks and play, 
I envy'd not the faireſt dame, 
Tho? ne'er ſae rich and gay. 
O the broom, &c. 


Hard fate that I ſhou'd baniſh'd be, 
Gang heavily and mourn, 

| Becauſe I lov'd the kindeſt ſwain 
That ever yet was born. 

O the broom, &C. 


He did oblige me every hour, 

Cou'd I but faithfu” be? 

He ſtaw my heart: cou'd I refuſe 
Whate'er he aſk'd of me? 

O the broom, &c. 


My doggie and my little kit 
That held my wee ſoup whey, 

My plaidy, broach, and crooked flick, 
May now ly uſeleſs by. 

O the broom, &c. 


Adieu, ye Cowdenknows, adieu, 
Farewel a' pleaſures there; 

Ye Gods reſtore me to my ſwain, 
Is a' I crave or care, 
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O the broom, the bonny bonny broom, 
T he broom of Comdenknows : 

1 wiſh I were with my dear fwaing 
With his pipe and my ewes *. 
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SAE MERRY AS WE HAE BEEN, 


A laſs that was © laden? with care Sat 
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while for to hear, When thus ſhe be-gan for to 


* To this ſong Ramſay ſubſcribes the letters S. R. the 

initials, no doubt, of its author. This, therefor, is cer- 
_ tainly not. the original, which in Ramſays own time (as we 
learn from a duet in The Gentle Shepherd”') was a popu- 
lar ſong. It muſt, indeed, be of a much earlier date, as in 
an old black letter {Engliſh) ballad of Charles or James the 
Seconds time, „To a pleaſant Scotch tune, called the 
Broom of Cowdenknows, we find the following burthen: 


With O, the broom, the bonny broom, 
The broom of Cowdenknows, 

Fain would I be in the North Country, 
To milk my daddie's ewes. 
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cold nipping win- ter did wear A face that re- 


ſembled the ſpring. Sae mer-ry as abe twa 


hae been, Sae mer-ry as we twa hae been; My 


heart it is like for to break, When I 


think on the days we have ſcen. 
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Our flocks feeding cloſe by his ſide, 

He gently preſſing my hand, 
I view'd the wide world in its pride, 

And laugh'd at the pomp of command! 

My dear, he would oft' to me ſay, | 

What makes you hard-hearted to me? 
Oh! why do you thus turn away 

From him who is dying for thee? 

ae merry, &c. 


But now he is far from my ſight, 
Perhaps a deceiver may prove; 
Which makes me lament day and night, 
That ever I granted my love. 
At eve, when the reſt of the folk 
Were merrily ſeated to ſpin, 
J ſet myſelf under an oak, 
And heavily ſighed for him. 
Sae merry, &c. 
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Jocky ſpeel'd the veſſels fide; Ah! wha can keep 
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he has been; And when ilk laſs a +» 


faith - ful ain, 


J met our wealthy laird yeſtreen, 
WY gou'd in hand he tempted me, 
He prais'd my brow, my rolling een, 
And made a brag of what he'd gie: 
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What tho? my Jocky's far awa', 
Toft up and down the anſome main, 
I'll keep my heart ane other day, 
Since Jocky may return again, 


Nae mair, falſe Jamie, fing nae mair, 
And fairly caſt your pipe away; 
My Jocky wad be troubled fair, 
To ſee his friend his love betray : 
For a' your ſongs and verſe are vain, 
While Jocky's notes do faithful flow 
My heart to him ſhall true remain, 
I'll keep it for my conſtant jo. 


Bla” ſaft, ye gales, round Jocky's head, 
And gar your waves be calm and ſtill ; 
His hameward fail with breezes ſpeed, 
And dinna a' my pleaſure ſpill : 
What tho' my Jocky's far away, 
Yet he will bra? in filler ſhine ; 
I'll keep my heart anither day, 
Since Jocky may again be mine. 
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SONG LVIII. 
THE SILLER CROWN. 
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gown, Wi' a poor brok-en heart? Or 
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what's to me a ſil- ler erown, Gin frae my 


— 
love I part? 


The mind whaſe every wiſh is pure 
Far dearer is to me; | 

And ere I'm forc'd to © break my faith 
Pl lay me down and die. 

For I hae pledg'd my virgin troth, 
Brave Donald's fate to ſhare; 

And he has gi'en to me his heart, 
Wi' a' its virtues rare. 


His gentle manners wan my heart, 
He gratefu' took the gift; 
Cou'd I but think to ſeek it back, 
It wou'd be war than thift. 
For langeſt life can ne'er repay 
'The love he bears to me ; | 
And ere I'm forc'd to © break? my troth, 
Pll lay me down and die, 
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WERE NA MY HEART LIGHT I WAD DIE. 
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There was anes a may, and ſhe loo'd na men, 


BY LADY GRISSEL BAILLIE“. 
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The biggit her bonny bow'r down in yon glen; 


But now ſhe cries dool! and a well - a-day! 
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Come down the green gate, and come here away. 
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But now ſhe cries, &c. 


* Eldeſt FRET VER of Patrick firſt earl of Marchmont, 
and wife to George Baillie, of Jerviſwood, eſq. whoſe wi- 
dow ſhe dyed on the 6th of December, 1746. 
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When bonny young Johny came o'er the ſea, 
He ſaid he ſaw naithing ſae lovely as me 
He hecht me baith rings and mony braw things; 
And were na my heart light I wad die, 
He Hecht me, &c. 
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He had a wee titty that loo'd na me, 
Becauſe I was twice as bonny as ſhe ; 
She rais'd ſuch a pother *rwixt him and his mother, 
That were na my heart light, I wad die, 
She rais'd, &c. | 


The day it was ſet, and the bridal to be, 
The wife took a dwam, and lay down to die; 
She main'd and ſhe grain'd out of dolour and paing 
Till he vow'd he never wad ſee me again. 
She main'd, &C, 


His kin was for ane of a higher degree, 
Said, What had he to do with the like of me ? 
Albeit I was bonny, I was na for Johny : 
And were na my heart light, I wad die. 
Albeit I was, &c. 


They ſaid, J had neither cow nor caff, 
Nor dribbles of drink rins throw the draff, 
Nor pickles of meal rins throw the mill- eye; 
And were na my heart light, I wad die, 

Nor picſles of, & c. 


( 130 ) 


His titty ſhe was baith wylie and ſlee, 

She ſpy'd me as I came o'er the lee; 

And then ſhe ran in and made a loud din, 

Believe your ain een, an ye trow na me. 
And then ſhe, &C. 


His bonnet ſtood ay fou round on his brow ; 
His auld ane looks ay as well as ſome's new : 
But now he lets't wear ony gate it will hing, 
And caſts himſelf dowie upon the corn-bing. 
But now he, &C. 


And now he gaes dandering' about the dykes, 
And a' he dow do is to hund the tykes : 
The hve-lang night he ne'er ſteeks his eye, 
And were na my heart light, I wad die. 

The live-lang, &c. | 


Were I young for thee, as I hae been, 

We ſhou'd hae been galloping down on yon green, 

And linking it on the lilly-white lee ; 

And wow gin I were but young for thee ! 
And linking, &C. 


* So Lord Hailes, Ramſay and others read * drooping.? 
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Love never more ſhall give me pain, My 
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dear- y, if thou die. | 


Tf fate ſhall tear thee from my breaſt, 
How ſhall I lonely ſtray ! 

In dreary dreams the night I'll waſte, 
In ſighs the filent day. 

I ne'er can ſo much virtue find, 


Nor ſuch perfection ſee : 
Then [I'll renounce all womankind, 
My Peggy, after thee. 


No new-blown beauty fires my heart 
With Cupid's raving rage, 

But thine, which can ſuch ſweets impart, 
Muſt all the world engage. 

"Twas this that, life the morning ſun, 
Gave joy and life to me; 

And when its deſtin'd day is done, 
With Peggy let me die. 


Ve powers that ſmile on virtuous love, 

And in ſuch pleaſures ſhare, 

You who us faithful flames approve, 
With pity view the fair: 


( 133 ) 


Reſtore my Peggy's wonted charms, 
'Thoſe charms ſo dear to me ; 

Oh! never rob me from thoſe arms: 
I'm loſt if Peggy die. 
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THE LOWLANDS OF HOLLAND. 
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ſet her on the ſea, With ſeven ſcore good 


threeſcore is ſunk, and threeſcore dead at 
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ſea, And the lowlands of Hol - land has 


twin'd my love and me. 


My love he built another * and ſet her on the 
main, 

And nane but twenty mariners for to bring her 
hame; 

But the weary wind began to riſe, and the ſea be- 

gan to rout, _ 

My love then and his bonny ſhip 1 witherſhins 

about. 


There ſhall neither coif come on my head, nor 
comb come in my hair, 

There ſhall neither coal nor candle * ſhine in 

| my bower mair;z 

Nor will I love another one, until the day I die : 

For I never loy'd a love but one, and he s drown'd 
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O had your tongue, my daughter dear, be till and 
be content ; 

There are mair lads 1 in Galloway, ye need nae fair 
lament, 


( 135 } 


O!] there is nane in Galloway, nme 
for me: 


For I never lov'd a love but ane, and he's Arown 4 
in the ſea. 


SONG LXII. 
AULD ROBIN GRAY. 


BY LADY ANN LINDSAYE®, 
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ſhowers frae my eye, When my gude man 
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* Daughter to the late Earl of Balcarras. 
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lyes ſound by me. 


Young Jemmy loo'd me well, and ſought me for 
bride, | 

But ſaving a crown he had naithing beſide; 

To make that crown a pound, my Jemmy gade to ſea; 

And the crown and the pound were baith for me. 


He had nae been awa' a week but only twa, 

When my mother ſhe fell ſick, and the cow was 
ſtoun awa'; 

My father brake his arm, and my Jemmy at the ſea, 

And auld Robin Gray came a courting me. 


My father coudna work, and my mother coudna ſpin, 

I toil'd day and night, but their bread I coudna win; 

Auld Rob maintain'd them baith, and wi' tears in 
his ee, | 


Said, Jenny, for their ſakes, O marry me. 


My heart it ſaid nay, I look'd for Jemmy back; 
But the wind it blewhigh, and the ſhip it was a wreck: 
The ſhip it was a wreck, why did na Jemmy die! 
And why do I live to ſay waes me? 
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My father' argued fair, tho' my mother didna ſpeak, 

She looked in my face till my heart was like to break; 

So they gi'ed him my hand, tho' my heart was in the 
ſea, 


And auld Robin Grey is gudeman to me. 


[ had na been a wife a week but only four, 
When fitting ſae mournfully at the door, 


I ſaw my Jemmy's wreath, for I coudna think it he, 
Till he ſaid, I'm come back for to marry thee. 


O ſair did we greet, and muckle did we ſay, 

We took but ae kiſs, and we tore ourſelves away: 
I wiſh I were dead! but Pm no like to die; 
And why do I live to ſay waes me? 


I gang like a ghaiſt, and I carena to ſpin ; 


I darena think on Jemmy, for that would be a fin ; 


But I'll do my beſt a gude wife to be, 
For auld Robin Grey is kind unto me. 
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eye, When my gude man lyes ſound my me. 
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auld Robin Grey came A court - ing me. 


S ON G . 
To the tune of, Rothes's Lament; or, Pinky-Houſe®. 


AS Sylvia in a foreſt lay, 
To vent her woe alone, 

Her ſwain, Sylvander, came that way, 
And heard her dying moan. 

Ah! is my love (ſhe ſaid) to you 
So worthleſs and ſo vain ? 

Why is your wonted fondneſs now 
Converted to diſdain ? 


See before, p. 29. 
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You vow'd the light ſhou'd darkneſs turn, 
Ere you'd exchange your love ; 
In ſhades now may creation mourn, 

Since you unfaithful prove. 
Was it for this I credit gave 
To ev'ry oath you ſwore? 
But, ah! it ſeems they moſt deceive, 
Who moſt our charms adore, 


"Tis plain your drift was all deceit, 
The practice of mankind : 
Alas! I ſee it, but too late, 
My love had made me blind. 
For you, delighted I could die: 
But, oh! with grief Pm fill'd, 
To think that credulous conſtant I 
Shou'd by yourſelf be kill'd. 


This faid—all breathleſs, fick and pale, 
Fler head upon her hand, 
She found her vital ſpirits fail, 
And ſenſes at a ſtand, 
Sylvander then began to melt : 
But e' er the word was given, 
The heavy hand of death ſhe felt, 
And ſigh'd her ſoul to heaven. 
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SONG LXIV. 


BT DAVID MALLET, ESQUIRE. 
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To warm and win the cold- eſt heart, In 


that ſtraiteſt grows, His face and ſhape ex 
2 | | „ 
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preſt, His face and ſhape ex- preſt, | 


| ( 142 ) 
In moving ſounds he told his tale, 


Soft as the ſighings of the gale 
That wakes the flowery year. 


What wonder he could charm with eaſe 


Whom happy Nature form'd to pleaſe, 
| Whom Love had made fincere, 


At morn he left me—fought, and fell ! 
The fatal evening heard his knell, 
And ſaw the tears I ſhed: 
Tears that muſt ever, ever fall; 
For ah! no ſighs the paſt recall, 
No cries awake the dead ! 


SONG ILXV. 
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RARE WILLY DROWN'D IN YARROW. 
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Willy's rare, and Willy's fair, And Willy's 


= 


Sos 
mar-ry me, Gin e'er he married 


ony. 


— 


[Oh! gin e'er he marry'd ony.] 


Veſtreen J made my bed fu” braid, 
This night ll make it narrow; 

For a' the live- lang winter night 
I ly twin'd of my marrow. 


O came you by yon water fide? 
Pou'd you the roſe or lilly? — 

Or came you by yon meadow green? 
Or ſaw you my ſweet Willy? 


She ſought him eaſt, ſhe ſought him weſt, 
She ſought him braid and narrow; 
Syne, in the cleaving of a craig, 
She found him drown'd in Yarrow. 


( 144 ) 


$ONG LXVI. 
BY MISS HOME. 
Tune, The Flowers of the Foreſt . 
ADIEU, ye ftreams that ſmoothly glide 
Through mazy windings o'er the plain; ; 


I'll in ſome lonely cave reſide, 
And ever mourn my faithful ſwain. 


Flower of the foreſt was my love, 


Soft as the ſighing ſummer's gale, 
Gentle and conſtant as the dove, 
Blooming as roſes in the vale. 


Alas! by Tweed my love did ſtray, 
For me he ſearch'd the banks around; 


But, ah! che ſad and fatal day, 


My love, the pride of ſwains, was drown'd, 
Now droops the willow o'er the ſtream, 

Pale ſtalks his ghoſt in yonder grove, 
Dire Fancy paints him in my dream, 
Awake I mourn my hopeleſs love, 


See Claſs IV. Song I. 
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SONG IXVII.. 
WHERE HELEN LIES*. 


He-len lies, On fair Kirkonell lee! 
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Oh He len fair! Oh Helen chaſte! Were I with 


*The ſtory of this ballad is thus given by Mr. Pennant : 
„In the burying-ground of Kirkonnel is the grave of 
the fair Ellen Irvine, and that of her lover: the was 


Ver. I. 1 


—— 


thee 1 would be bleſt! Were I wit thee 


I would be bleſt! Where thou lieſt low, and 


daughter of the houſe of Kirkonnel; and was beloved by 
two gentlemen at the ſame time; the one vowed to ſacrifice 
the ſucceſsful rival to his reſentment; and watched an 
oppertunity while the happy pair were ſitting on the banks 
of the Kirtle, that waſhes theſe grounds, Ellen perceived 
the deſperate lover on the oppoſite fide, and fondly think- 
ing to ſave her favorite, interpoſed; and receiving the 
wound intended for her beloved, fell and expired in his 
arms. He inſtantly revenged her death; then fled into 
Spain, and ſerved for ſome time againſt the infidels: on his 
return he viſited the grave of his unfortunate miſtreſs, 
ſtretched himſelf on it, and expiring on the ſpot, was in- 
terred by her fide» A ſword and a croſs are engraven on 
the tomb-ſtone, with hic jacet Adam Fleming: the only me- 
morial of this unhappy gentleman, except an ancient ballad 
of no great merit, which records the tragical event:“ 
«© Which,” he adds in a note, “happened either the latter 
end of the reign of James V. or the beginning of that of 
Mary. „ Tour in Scotland, II. 101. 

The MS. account tranſmitted to the editor by a learned 
and ingenious gentleman in Scotland, well known in the 
literary world, repreſents the lovers walking“ inſtead of 
ce fitting,” and takes no notice of Adam's flight into Spain, 
and ſervice againſt the Infidels, who were, in fact, completely 
ſubdued many years before the reign of James V. It adds 
that, „ on the ſpot where Helen fell was erected a cairn.” 

Whether this be the “ ancient ballad” alluded to by 
Mr. Pennant is uncertain. Indeed, from the following 
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at thy reſt, On fair Kirko-nell lee. 


J wiſh my grave were growing green! 
My winding ſheet put o'er my een ! 
T wiſh my grave were growing green, 
On fair Kirkonell lee! 

Where Helen lies! where Helen lies 
I wiſh I were where Helen lies 
Soon may 1 be where Helen lies! 

Who dy*d for luve of me. 


paſſage in one written by © Thomas Poynton, a pauper, 
after he had read Drummond of Hawthornden's Hiſtory of 
Scotland, printed in the **Gentleman's Magazine, forJuly 
1783, there appears ſome reaſon to think that it is not; or at 
leaſt that the writer deſcribes a very different performance. 


T'other day as ſhe work'd at her wheel, 
She ſang of fair Eleanor's fate, 

Who fell by ſtern jealouſy's ſteel, 

As on Kirtle's ſmooth margin ſhe ſate. 


Her lover, to ſhield from the dart, 
Moſt eargerly the interpos'd ; 

The arrow tranſpierc'd her fond heart, 
The fair in his arms her eyes clos'd. 
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O Fleming! how wretched thy doom, 
Thy love to ſee wounded to death ; 

No wonder that, ſtretch'd on her tomb, 
In grief thou ſurrender'ſ thy breath. 


1 
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—— 


Yet one conſolation was thine, 
To ſoften fate's rigid decree, 
Thy myſtreſs her life did reſfigng 
A martyr to love and to thee. 
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THE BRAES OF YARROW. 
TO LADY JANE HOME. 
IN IMITATION OF THE ANCIENT SCOTISH MANNER, 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON, OF BANGOUR, ESQ. 


bs 7 
B. Where gat ye that ho-ny bo-ny bride ? 


Puing the birks on the Braes of Varrow. 


Weep not, weep not, my bony bony bride, 
Weep not, weep not, my winſome marrow, 
Nor let thy heart lament to leive 

Puing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 


B. Why does ſhe weep, thy bony bony bride ? 
Why does ſhe weep, thy winſome marrow? 
And why dare ye nae mair well be ſeen 
Puing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow ? 


A. Lang maun ſhe 9 lang maun ſhe, maun 
ſhe weep, 
Lang maun ſhe weep with dule and ſorrow; 
And lang maun I nae mair weil be ſeen 
Puing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 
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For ſhe has tint her luver luver dear, 
Her luver dear, the cauſe of ſorrow, 
And I hae ſlain the comlieſt ſwain 
That &er pu'd birks on the Braes of Yarrow, 


Why runs thy ſtream, O Yarrow, Yarrow, red ? 
Why on thy braes heard the voice of ſorrow ? 
And why yon melancholeous weids 
Hung on the bony birks of Yarrow. 


What yonder floats on the rueful, rueful flude? 
What's yonder floats ? O dule and ſorrow ! 
*T1s he the comely ſwain I flew 
Upon the duleful Braes of Yarrow. | 


Waſh, O waſh his wounds, his wounds in tears, 
His wounds in tears, with dule and ſorrow, 
And wrap his limbs in mourning weids, 
And lay him on the braes of Yarrow. 


Then build, then build, ye ſiſters ſiſters ſad, 
Ve ſifters ſad, his tomb with ſorrow, 
And weep around in waeful wiſe, 
His helpleſs fate on the Braes of Yarrow. 


Curſe ye, curſe ye, his uſeleſs uſeleſs ſhield, 
My arm that wrought the deed of ſorrow, 
The fatal ſpear that pierc'd his breaſt, 
His comely breaſt on the braes of Yarrow. 


Did I not warn thee-not to lue, 
And warn from fight? but to my ſorrow, 
O'er raſhly bald, a ſtronger arm 


Thou met'ſt, and fell on the Braes of Yarrow. 


( $3] 


Sweet ſmells the birk, green grows, green grows 
the graſs, 
Yellow on Varrow's bank the gowan, 
Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 
Sweet the wave of Yarrow flowan. 


Flows Yarrow ſweet? as ſweet, as ſweet flows 
Tweed, | 
As green its graſs, its gowan yellow, 
As ſweet ſmells on its braes the birk, 
The apple frae the rock as mellow. 


Fair was thy luve, fair fair indeed thy luve, 
In flow'ry' bands thou him did'ſt fetter; 

Tho? he was fair and weil beluv'd again, 
Than me, he never lued thee better. 


Buſk ye, then buſk, my bony bony bride, 
Buſk ye, buſk ye, my winſome marrow, 
Buſk ye, and lue me on the banks of Tweed, 
And think nae mair on the Braes of Yarrow. 


C. How can I buſk a bony bony bride ? 
How can I buſk a winſome marrow ? 
How lue him on the banks of Tweed, 
That flew my luve on the Braes of Yarrow ? 


O Yarrow fields, may never never rain, 
No dew thy tender bloſſoms cover, 
For there was baſely ſlain my lave, 
My luve, as he had not been a lover. 


\- 198 7 
The boy put on his robes, his robes of green, 


His purple veſt, *twas my awn ſeuing ; 
Ah! wretched me! I little little ken'd 
He was in theſe t to meet his ruin. 


The boy took out his milk-white milk-white ſeed, 
Dnheedful of my dule and ſorrow ; 
But e' er the toofal of the night 

He lay a corps on the Braes of Yarrow. 


Much I rejoic'd that waeful waeful day ; 
I ſang, my voice the woods returning; 
But lang e'er night the ſpear was flown 
That flew my luve, and left me mourning. 


What can my barbarous barbarous father do, 
But with his cruel rage purſue me ? 
My luver's blood is on thy fpear, 
How can'ſt thou, barbarous man, then woo me? 


My happy ſiſters may be may be proud, 
With cruel, and ungentle ſcoffin, 
May bid me ſeek on Yarrow Braes 
My luver nailed in his coffin. 


My brother Douglas may upbraid, 

And ſtrive with threatning words to muve me, 
My luver's blood is on thy ſpear, 
How can'ſt thou ever bid me luve thee ? 


(3 -7 


Yes, yes, prepare the bed, the bed of luve, 
With bridal ſheets my body cover, 
Unbar, ye bridal maids, the door, 
Let in the expected huſband lover. 


But who the expected huſband huſband is? 

His hands, methinks, are bath'd in ſlaughter : 
Ah me! what ghaſtly ſpectre's yon, 

Comes, 1n his pale ſhroud, bleecing after ? 
Pale as he 1s, here lay him lay him down, 

O lay his cold head on my pillow ; 
Take aff take aff theſe bridal weids, 

And crown my careful head with willow. 
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Pale tho' thou art, yet beſt yet beſt beluv'd, 
O could my warmth to life reſtore thee ! 
Yet lye all night between my brieſts, 
No youth lay ever there before thee. 
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Pale pale indeed, O lovely lovely youth, 
Forgive, forgive ſo foul a ſlaughter, 

And lye all night between my brieſts, 
No youth ſhall ever lye there after. 


A. Return, return, O mournful mournful bride, 
Return, and dry thy uſeleſs ſorrow, 

Thy luver heeds nought of thy ſighs, 
He lyes a corps on the Braes of V arrow. 
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SONG LXIX. 
THE BRAES OF YARROW*®. 


BY MR. JOHN LOGAN, 


ONE OF THE MINISTERS OF LEITER. 


THY Braes were bonny, Yarrow ſtream ! 
« When firſt on them I met my lover ; 
Thy Braes how dreary, Yarrow ſtream ! 

„ When now thy waves his body cover! 
For ever now, O Yarrow ftream |! 

«© Thou art to me a ſtream of ſorrow ; 

For never on thy banks ſhall I 

«« Behold my love, the flower of Yarrow, 


He promis'd me a milk-white ſteed, 
« To bear me to his fathers bower's; 
He promis'd me a little page, 


To 'ſquire me to his father's towers; 


cc 


He promis'd me a wedding ring,— 


„ The wedding-day was fix'd to-morrow ;—» 


Fc 
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Now he 1s wedded to his grave, 
« Alas, his watery grave, in Yarrow |! 


Sweet were his words when laſt we met: 
« My paſſion I as freely told him! 
Claſp'd in his arms, I little thought 

« That I ſhould never more behold him! 


* The air is fuppoſed to be that of the preceding 


ſong. 


„ 


ce Scarce was he gone, I ſaw his ghoſt, 
« It vaniſh'd with a ſhriek of ſorrow ; 
cc Thrice did the water-wraith aſcend, 
* And gave a doleful groan thro' Yarrow. 


« His mother from the window look'd 

« With all the longing of a mother ; 
& His little fiſter weeping walk'd 

c The green-wood path to meet her brother: 
They ſought him eaſt, they him weſt, 

e They ſought him all the foreſt thorough ; 
c They only ſaw the cloud of night, 

« They only heard the roar of Yarrow ! 


«© No longer from thy window look, 

Thou haſt no ſon, thou tender mother! 
„No longer walk, thou lovely maid ! 

« Alas, thou haſt no more a brother! 
No longer ſeek him eaſt or weſt, 

« And ſearch no more the foreſt thorough ! 
% For, wandering in the night ſo dark, 

He fell a lifeleſs corpſe in Yarrow. 
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The tear ſhall never leave my cheek, 
« No other youth ſhall be my marrow ; 
e Pl ſeek thy body in the ſtream, . 
& And then with thee I'll ſleep in Yarrow.” 
The tear did never leave her cheek, 
No other youth became her marrow ; 
She found his body in the ſtream, 
And now with hun ſhe ſleeps in Yarrow. 
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SONG LXX. 
WALY, WALY, GIN LOVE, BE BONNY. 
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O waly, wa-ly up the bank, And 


wa- . wa-ly down the brae, And 15 
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wa-ly yon burn: ſide, Where I and my love 
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my true love did lightly me. 
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O waly, waly, but love be bonny, 

A little time while it is new, 
But when 'tis auld it waxeth cauld, 

And fades away like the morning dew. 
O wherefore ſhou'd I buſk my head? 

Or wherefore ſhou'd I kame my hair? 
For my true love has me forſook, 

And ſays he'll never love me mair. 


Now Arthur-ſeat * ſhall be my bed, 
The ſheets ſhall ne'er be fyl'd by me, 

Saint Anton's well ſhall be my drink, 
Since my true love has forſaken me. 

Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blaw, 
And ſhake the green leaves off the tree ? 

O gentle death, when wilt thou come ? 
For of my life I am weary. 


Tis not the froſt that freezes fell, 
Nor blawing ſnaw's inclemency, 
Tis not fic cauld that makes me cry, 
But my love's heart grown cauld to me. 
When we came in by Glaſgow town, 
We were a comely ſight to ſee; 
My love was clad in the black velvet, 
And I my ſell in cramaſie. 


* A high hill near Edinburgh. 
Vor. I. R 
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But had J wiſt, before J kiſs'd, 
That love had been ſo ill to win, 

I'd lock'd my heart in a caſe of gold, 
And pin'd with a filver pin. 

Oh, oh! if my young babe were born, 
And ſet upon the nurſe's knee ; 

And I my ſell were dead and gane, 

For a maid again I'll never be! 


SONG LXXI. 
LADY ANN BOTHWEL'S LAMENT.“ 


Ba- low, my boy, ly ſtill and lleep, It 


grieves me ſore to hear thee weep : If *thou'lt” 
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makes my heart full ſad. Ba- low, my 
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Balow, my darling, ſleep a while, 
And when thou © wak' ſt,' then ſweetly ſmile; 
But ſmile not as thy father did, 
To cozen maids ; nay, God forbid : 
But in © thine eye? his look 1 ſee, 
»The tempting look that ruin'd me.” 
Balou, &c. 


When he began to court my love, 
And with his ſugar'd words to move; 
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His tempting face and flattering chear 
In time to me did not appear ; 

But now I ſee that cruel he 

Cares neither for his babe nor me. 


Balow, &c. 


I was too credulous at the firſt 

To grant thee all' a maiden durſt; 

Thou ſwore for ever true to prove, 

Thy faith unchang'd, unchang'd thy love; 

© But quick as thought the change is wrought, 
_ © 'Thy love's no more, thy promiſe nought.? 
Balow, &c. 


I wiſh I were a maid again, 

From young *© men's flatt'ry I'd refrain; 

For now unto my grief I find, 

They all are” faithleſs and unkind, 

Their tempting charms © bred all' my harms, 

Witneſs my babe lyes in my arms. 
Balow, &c. 


I take my fate from bad? to worſe, 

That I muſt needs © be now” a nurſe, 

And lull my young ſon in my lap; 

From me, ſweet orphan, take the pap : 

Balow, my boy, thy mother mild 

Shall ſing, as from all bliſs exil'd. 
Balow, &c. 
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Balow, my child, weep not for me, 

Whoſe greateſt grief's for wronging ne, 
Nor pity her deſerved ſmart, 

Who can blame none but her fond? heart; 
For too ſoon truſting lateſt © finds 

That faireſt tongues have falſeſt minds. 


Balow, &c. 


Balow, my boy, thy father's « fled,” 
When he the thriftleſs ſon has play'd ; 
Of vows and oaths forgetful, he 
Preferr'd the wars to thee and me : 
But now, perhaps, thy curie and mine 
Makes him eat acorns with the ſwine. 


Balow, &C. 


Farewel, farewel, thou falſeſt youth, 
That ever kiſs'd a woman's mouth; 
Let never any after me 
Submit unto thy courteſy ; 

For if ſhe do, O! cruel thou 

© Wilt? her abuſe, and care not how. 


Balow, &c. 


But curſe not him, perhaps now he, 

* Stung with remorſe, is bleſſing thee:“ 
Perhaps at death; * for? who can tell, 
Whether the judge of heaven and hell, 
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By ſome proud foe has ſtruck the blow, 
And laid the dear en low.” 


| Balow, &c. 


I wiſh I were into the* bounds 

Where he lies ſmother'd in his wounds, 

| Repeating, as he pants for air, 
My name, whom once he call'd his fair: 
No woman 1s ſo fiercely ſet, 

But © ſhe'IP forgive, tho” not forget. 


Balow, &c. 


If linnen lacks, for my love's ſake, 
Then quickly to him would I make, 
My ſmock, once for his body meet, 
And wrap him in that winding-ſheet : 
Ay me! how happy had I been, 

If he had ne'er been my therein! 


Balow, &c. 


Balow, my boy, I'll weep for thee, 
©'Too ſoon, alake thou'lt weep for me! 
Thy griefs are growing to a ſum, 
God grant thee patience when they come ! 
Born to « ſuſtain,” thy mother's ſhame ; 

A hapleſs fate, a baſtard's name | 


Balow, &c. 
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THE GABERLUNZIE-MAN. 


BY KING JAMES v. 
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The paw-ky auld carle came o'er the 
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en Saying, goodwife, for your courte- 
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ſie, Will you 8 a fil - Iy poor 
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gan to clap, And cadgi-ly ranted 
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O wow ! quo? he, were I as free, 

As firſt when I ſaw this country, 

How blyth and merry wad I be! 
And I wad never think lang. 

He grew canty, and ſhe grew fain ; 

But little did her auld minny ken 

What thir ſlee twa togither were ſay'ng, 
When wooing they were ſae thrang. 


And O! quo? he, ann ye were as black 
As &er the crown of my dady's hat, 
'Tis I wad lay thee by my back, 

And awa' wr me thou ſhou'd gang. 
And O! quo? ſhe, ann I were as white, 
As e'er the ſnaw lay on the dike, 

I'd clead me braw and lady like, 

And awa' with thee I'd gang. 


Between the twa was made a plot ; 
They raiſe awee before the cock, 
And wilily they ſhot the lock, 

And faſt to the bent are they gane. 
Up the morn the auld wife raiſe, 
And at her leiſure pat on her claiſe ; 
Syne to the ſervants bed ſhe gaes, 

To ſpeer for the ſilly poor man. 


She gaed to the bed where the bn lay, 
The ſtrae was cauld, he was away, 
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She clapt her hand, cry'd, Waladay, 

For ſome of our gear will be gane. 
Some ran to coffers, and ſome to kiſts, 
But nought was ſtown that cou'd be miſt, 
She danc'd her lane, cry'd, Praiſe be bleſt, 

I have lodg'd a leal poor man. 


Since nathing's awa', as we can learn, 

The kirn's to kirn, and milk to earn, 

Gae butt the houſe, laſs, and waken my bairn, 
And bid her come quickly ben. 

The ſervant gade where the daughter lay, 

The ſheets was cauld, ſhe was away, 

And faſt to her good wife can ſay, 
She's aff with the gaberlunzie-man. 


O fy gar ride, and fy gar rin, 

And haſte ye find theſe traytors again; 

For ſhe's be burnt, and he's be ſlain, 
The wearifu' gaberlunzie-man. 

Some rode upo' horſe, ſome ran a fit, 

The wife was wood, and out o' her wit: 

She cou'd na gang, nor yet cou'd ſhe fit, 
But ay ſhe curs'd and ſhe ban'd, 


Mean time far hind out o'er the lee, 
Fu” ſnug in a glen, where nane cou'd ſee, 
The twa, with kindly ſport and glee, 
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Cut frae a new cheeſe a whang : 
The priving was good, it pleas'd them baith, 
To lo'e her for ay, he gae her © his? aith ; 
Quo' ſhe, To leave thee I will be laith, 

My wiaſome gaberlunzie-man. 


O kend my minny I were wy! you, 
Il fardly wad ſhe crook her mou, 
+ Sic a poor man {he'd never trow, 
After the gaberlunzie-man. 
My dear, quo? he, ye're yet o'er young, 
And ha'na lear'd the beggars tongue, 
To follow me frae town to town, 
And carry the gaberlunzie on. 


Wi' cauk and keel I'll win your bread, 
And ſpindles and whorles for them wha need, 
Whilk is a gentle trade indeed, 
To carry the gaberlunzie on.“ 
1 bow my leg, and crook my knee, 
And draw a black clout o'er my eye, 
A cripple or blind they will ca“ me, 
While we ſhall be merry and ſing. 
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SONG II. 
THE JOLLY BEGGAR. 


BY THE SAME PRINCE ? 


——— 


There was a jol- ly beg-gar, and a 
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begging he was*boun,” And he took up his 
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quarters in- to a land' art town. And abe 


night, Aud ave'll gang nae mair 4 rov. ing, boys, 
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Let the moon ſhine ne er ſo bright.” 
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| He wad neither yi in barn, nor yet wad he in byre, 
But in a hint the ha' door, or elſe a fore the fire. 
And we'll gang nae mair, &c. | c 


The beggar's bed was made at &en wi? good clean 
ſtraw and hay, 

And in a hint the ha? door, and there the beggar lay. 
And aue I gang nas mair, * 


Up raiſe the goodman's Sinn and for to bar the 
| door, 


And there ſhe faw the beggar ſtandin i the _ 
And wel gang nat mair, Ke. 5 


He took the laffie in kis arms, and to the bed he ran, 
O hooly, hooly wr me, fir, yel waken our y_ 

man. : 

And we'll gang nae nair, Ec. 


The beggar was a cunnin” loon, and neꝰer a word 
he ſpake, | 

Until he got his turn done, ſyne he began to crack. 

And we'll gang nae mair, &c. 


Is there ony dogs into this town ? maiden, tell me 
true, 


And what wad ye do wr * them, my hinny and my 
dow? 


And well gang nae mair, 4. 
Vor. I. 8 


(Ene 


They'll rive a' my meal pocks, and do me meikle 
wrang. 
O dool for the doing o't! are ye the poor man a? 
And we'll gang nate nair, &c. 


Then ſhe took up the meal rocks and flang them | 


o'er the wa; 
The d—1I gae wi the meal pocks, my maidenhead 
and äa'. 
And we'll gang nae mair, &c. 


I took ye for ſome gentleman, at leaſt the laird of 


Brodie ; 
O dool for the doing o't! are ye the poor bodie ? 
And we'll gang nae mair, EI 


He took the laſſie in his arms, and gae her kiſſes 
three, 
And four-and-twenty hunder merk to pay the nu- 
rice- fee. 
And we'll gang nat mair, &c. 


He took a horn frae his fide, and blew baith loud 
and ſhrill, | 
And four and twenty-belted knights came ſkipping 
o'er the hill. 
Aud we'll gang nae mair, &c. 


W Wi W 
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And he took out his little knife, loot a' his duddies fa', 
And he was the braweſt gentleman that was amang 
them a'. 


And we'll gang nae mair, & c. 
The beggar was a cliver loon, and he lap ſhoulder 
height: 


O ay for ſicken quarters as I gat yeſternight ! 
And we'll gang na mair, &c. 


SONG III. 
TRI COCK LAIRD: 
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A cock laird, fou cadgie, With Jenny 


did meet, He haws'd her, he kiſs'd her, And 


lang wi' me, Jen-ny, Jen - ny? Thouſe 
Vor, L. 8 2 


. 
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be my ain lemmane, Jo Jen-ny, quoth he. 


If I gae alang wi' ye, 
Ye maunna fail 

To feaſt me with caddels, 
And good hacket-kail. 

The deel's in your nicety, 

Jenny, quoth he; 

Mayna bannocks of bear- meal 
Be as good for thee ? 


And 1 maun hae pmners, 
With pearling ſet round, 
A ſkirt of puddy, 
And a waſtecoat of broun- 
Awa with ſic vanities, 
Jenny, quoth he; 
For kurchis and kirtles 
Are fitter for thee. 


My lairdſhip can yield me 
As meikle a year 
As had us in pottage 
And good knockit beer; 
But having nae tenants, 
O Jenny, Jenny, 
| To buy ought I ne'er have 
| A penny, quoth he, 


„ 


The borrowſtoun merchants 
Will ſell ye on tick, 
For we maun hae braw things, 
Abeit they ſoud break: 
When broken, frae care 
The fools are ſet free, 
When we make them lairds 
In the abbey, quoth ſhe*. 


SONG IV. 


MY JO JANET. 
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Sweet ſir, for your courte- ſie, When ye come 


Lo | 
by the Baſs then, For the love ye bear to 


me, Buy me a keeking glaſs then. Keek in- 


To make them lairds in the abbey is to compel them to 
ſeek protection within the verge or precin& of Holyrood- 
houſe, where debtors are privileged from arreſts, 
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to the draw well, Jan- et, Jan- et; And 


—— raining 
2 - ======:== 


there yell ſee ye'r bon-ny ſel, My jo 


— 


Jan-et. 


Keeking in the draw-well clear, 
What if I ſhou'd fa in, 
Syne a' my kin will ſay and ſwear, 
I drown'd my fell for fin, 
Had the better be the brae, 
Janet, Janet; 
Had the better be the brae, 
| My jo Janet. 


Good fir, for your courtefie, 

Coming through Aberdeen then, 
For the love ye bear to me, 

Buy me a pair of ſhoon then. 
Clout the auld, the new are dear, 

; Janet, Janet ; ; 
Ae pair may gain ye haff a year, 
My jo Janet, 
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But what if dancing on the green, 
And ſkipping like a mawking, 
If they ſhould fee my clouted ſhoon, 
Of me they will be tauking. 

Dance ay laigh, and late at e'en, 
Janet, Janet; 

Syne a' their fauts will no be ſeen, 
My jo Janet. 


Kind fir, for your courteſie, 
When ye gae to the croſs then, 
For the love ye bear to me, 
Buy me a pacing horſe then. 
Pace upo' your ſpinning-weel, 
| Janet, Janet; 
Pace upo' your ſpinning-wheel, 
| My jo Janet. 


My fpinning-wheel is auld and ſtiff, 
'The rock o't winna ſtand, fir, 
To keep the temper pin in tiff, 
Employs aft my hand, fir. 
Make the beſt o't that ye can, 
But hike it never wale a man, 
My jo Janet. 


6 
SONG V. 
AULD ROB MORRIS. 


MiTHER. 


[There's] Auld Rob Morris that wins in 


yon glen, He's the king of good fellows 
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and wale of auld men, Has fourſcore of 
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black ſheep, and four-ſcore too; And] Auld 


Rob Morris is the man ye maun loo. 


DovcHnTER. 


Ha'd your tongue, mither, and let that a bee, 
For his eild and my eild can never agree: 
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They'll never agree, and that will be ſeen; 
For he's fourſcore, and I'm but fifteen. 


MrTures. 
Ha'd your tongue, daughter, and lay by your pride, 
For he's be the bridegroom, and ye's be the bridez 


He ſhall ly by your fide, and kiſs ye too: 
Auld Rob Morris is the man ye maun loo. 


DovGnT8R. 
Auld Rob Morris I ken him fou weel, 
His a— it ſticks out like ony peet-creel ; 
He's out-ſhinn'd, in-kneed, and ringle-ey'd too: 
Auld Rob Morris is the man I'll ne'er loo. 


Mirak. 


Tho' auld Rob Morris be an elderly man, 
Yet his auld braſs it will buy a new pan; 
Then, doughter, ye ſhouldna be ſo ill to ſhoo, 
For auld Rob*Morrts 1s the man ye maun loo. 


DoucGHTERs 


But auld Rob Morris I never will hae, 

His back is ſae ſtiff, and his beard is grown gray: 
I had titter die than live w'him a year; 

Sae mair of Rob Morris I never will hear. 


Vor. I. 86 


1 
e. 


NO DOMINIES FOR ME, LADDIE. 
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I cbanc'd to meet an airy blade, A new-made 


— 


As —— 
pulpiteer, laddie, With cock'd up hat and pow- 
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der'd wig, Black coat and cuffs fu” clear, laddie; 


Along cravat at him did wag, And buckles 


9 = 5 
at his knee, laddie; Says he, My heart, by 
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Cupid's dart, Is captivate to thee, laſſie. 
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I'll rather chuſe to thole grim death; 
So ceaſe and let me be, laddie. 
For what ? ſays he. Good troth, ſaid I. 
No dominies for me, laddie: | 
Miniſters? ſtipends are uncertain rents 
For ladies conjunct fee, laddie: 
Wen books and gowns are all cried down, 
No dominies for me, laddie. 


But for your ſake I'll flece the flock, 
Grow rich as I grow auld, laſſie; 

If I be ſpar'd Vl be a laird, 
And thou's be Madam call'd, laſſie. 

But what if ye ſhou'd chance to die, 
Leave bairns, ane or twz, laddie? 

Naething wad be reſerv'd for them 

But hair-mould books to gnaw, laddie. 


At this he angry was; 8 wat, - 
He gloom'd and look'd fu' high, laddie p | 
When I perceived this, in haſte 1 a | 
I left my dominie, laddie. 
Fare ye well, my charming mad. | 
This leſſon learn of me, laffie, | 
At the next offer hold him faſt, | 
That firſt makes love to thee, laſſie. ö 


Then I returning hame again, | 
And coming down the town, laddie, | 
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By my good lack I chanc'd to meer 
A gentleman dragoon, laddie 
And he took me by baith the hands, 
'Twas help in time of need, laddie : 
Fools on ceremonies ſtand, 3 
ot twa words we agreed, laddie. 
He led me to his 3 
Where we exchang'd a word, laddie: 
We had nae uſe for black gowns there, 
We married o'er the ſword, laddie. 
Martial drums is muſic fine, 
Compar'd wi' tinkling bells, laddie; 
Gold, red and blue, is more divine 
Than black, the hue of hell, laddie. 


Kings, queens, and princes, crave the aid 
Of my brave ſtout dragoon, laddie ; 
While dominies are much employ'd 
*Bout whores and fackcloth-gowns, laddie, 
Away wi' a' theſe whining loons, | 
They look like Let me be, laddie ; 
Pve more delight in roaring guns; 
No * ſor me, N 8 
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SONG VII.” 


SCORNEU' NANSY. 


Nanſy's to the greenwood gane, To 
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hear the N chatt'ring, And Willie 
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ſay or do, She geeke and {corn - ed 
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woo, She bid him mind wha gat him. 


What ails ye at my dad, quoth he, 
My minny,' or my aunty ? 

With crowdy mowdy they fed me, 
Lang-kail and ranty-tanty 

With bannocks of good barley-meal, 

Of thae there was right plenty; 

With chapped ſtocks fou butter'd well; 

And was not that right dainty ? 


Altho' my father was nae laird, 
Tis dafhn to be vaunty, 

He keepit ay a good kail-yard, 

A ha' houſe and a pantry: 

A good blew bonnet on his head, 

we owrlay bout his cragy ; 

And ay until the day be died, 
He rade on good ſhanks nagy. 


Now wae and wonder on your ſnout, 
Wad ye hae bonny Nanſy ? 

Wad ye compare ye'r ſell to me, 
A docken till a tanſie? 

T have a wooer of my ain, 
They ca? him ſouple Sandy, 
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And well I wat his bonny mou' 
Is ſweet like ſugar-candy. 


Wow, Nanſy, what needs a' this din! 
Do I not ken this Sandy ? 

I'm ſure the chief of a' his kin 
Was Rab the beggar randy : 

His minny Meg upo? her back 
Pare baith him and his billy; 

Will ye compare a naſty pack 

To me your winſome Willy ? 


My gutcher left a good braid ſword, 
Tho' it be auld and ruſty, 

Yet ye may tak it on my word, 
It is baith ſtout and truſty ; 

And if I can but get it drawn, 
Which will be right uneaſy, 

I ſhall lay baith my lugs in pawn, 
That he ſhall get a heezy. 


Then Nanſy turn'd her round about, 
And ſaid, Did Sandy hear ye, 
Ye wadna miſs to get a clout, 
I ken he diſna fear ye: 
Sae had ye'r tongue and ſay nae mair, 
Set ſome where elſe your fancy; 
For as lang's Sandy's to the fore, 
Ye never ſhall get Nanſy. 
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SONG VIII. 


LASS GIN YE LO'E ME TELL ME NOW. 
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J ha'e laid a her- ring in ſa't, 
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Laſs gin ye lo'e me tell me now! I ha'e 
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brew'd a forpet o' ma't, an' I canna come 


now! I ha'e a pig will ſoon be a ſow, 


an' J canna come il - ka day to woo. 


I've a houſe on yonder muir, 

Laſs gin ye lo'e me tell me now ! 

Three ſparrows may dance upon the floor, 
And I canna come ilka day to woo, 

I ha'e a butt, and I ha'e a benn, 

Laſs gin ye lo'e me tak me now 

J ha'e three chickens and a fat hen, 

And I canna come ony mair to woo. 


Pre a hen wr a happity leg, 
Laſs gin ye lo'e me tak* me now 

Which ilka day lays me an egg, 

And I canna come ilka day to woo. 

I hae a kebbock upon my ſhelf, 

Laſs gin ye lo'e me tak? me now 

I downa eat it a. myſelf ; 

And I winna come ony mair to woo *, 

* There ſeems to exiſt an older ſong with a- fimilay 
burden; as Lord Hailes, in his notes on the Wowing 
of Jok and Jynny, (“ Ancient Scottiſh Poems, 1770.”) 
pow the following lines from „a more modern Scottiih 

8 J ha a wie lairdſchip down in the Merſe, 


The-nynetenth part of a guſle's gerſe, 
And I we'na cum every day to wow. 


T3 
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SONG IX. 
FOR THE LOVE OF JEAN. 


ESE ES ==ES== 


Jocky ſaid to Jean-y, Jeany, wilt thou 
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do't? Ne'er a fit, quo' Jean- y, for my toch- 


ergood; For my tochergood, I win - na 


marry thee. E'ens ye like, quo' Jon-ny, 
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ye may let it be. 


J hae gowd and gear, 1 hae land enough, 
hae ſeven good owſen ganging in a pleugh, 


Ganging in a pleugh, and linking o'er the lee; 


And gin ye winna take me, I can let ye be. 


3 


T hae a good ha' houſe, a barn and a byer, 
A ſtack afore the door, PII make a rantin fire; 
I'll make a rantin fire, and merry ſhall we be: 
And gin ye winna take me, I can let ye be. 


Jeany ſaid to Jocky, gin ye winna tell, 
Ye ſhall be the lad, I'Il be the laſs my ſell: 


Ye're a bonny lad, and Pm a laſſie free, 
'Ye're welcomer to take me than to let me be. 


ON 


A I. . 


Tune, Happy Dick Dawfon. 
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1 na a lad-die but ane, He 


lo'es na a laſſ-ie but me; He's willing to 
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mak' me his ain, An' his ain I'm willing to 


nn 


price was a kiſs o' my mou; An' I paid 


Hall 


| him the debt yeſ- trecn. 


My mather's ay makin a phraze, 
"That I'm lucky young to be wed ; 
But lang ere the countit my days, 
O me ſhe was brought to bed: 
| Sae mither, juſt ſettle your tongue, 
An' dinna be flytur? ſae bauld; 
For we can do the thing whan we're young 
That we canna do weel whan we're auld. 
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SGN N. 
HAD AWA FRAE ME, DONALD®. 


Will you hae ta tartan plaid, 
Or will you hae ta . mattam ? 

Or will you hae ta kiſs o' me ? | 

And dats ta pretty ting, mattam. 
Had awa', bide awa', 

Had awa' frae me, Donald; 
I'll neither kiſs nor hae a ring, 
Nae tartan plaids for me, Donald. 


O ſee you not her ponny progues, 
Her fecket plaid, plew, creen, mattam ? 
Her twa ſhort hoſe, and her twa ſpiogs, 
And a ſhoulter-pelt apoon, mattam ? 


Had awa', bide awa', 
Had awa' frae me, Donald; 


Nae ſhoulder-belts, nae trinkabouts, 
Nae tartan hoſe for me, Donald. 


Hur can peſhaw a petter hough 

Tan him who wears ta crown, mattam ; 
Herſell hae piſtol and claymore 

Ta flie ta lallant lown, mattam. 
Had awa', had awa', 

Had away frae me, Donald ; 


See before, p. 55. 
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For a' your houghs and warlike arms, 
You're no a match for me, Donald. 


Hurſell hae a ſhort coat pi pote, 
No trail my feets at rin, mattam ; 
A cutty ſark of good harn ſheet, 
My mitter he be ſpin, mattam. 
Had awa', had awa', 
Had awa' frae me, Donald; 
Gae hame and hap your naked houghs, 
And faſh nae mair wi' me, Donald. 


Ye's neir pe pidden work a turn 
At ony kind 0? ſpin, mattam, 
But ſhug your lenno in a ſcull, 
And tidel Inghland ſing, mattam ; 
Had awa', had awa', 
Had awa' frae me, Donald; 
Your jogging ſculls and highland ſang 
Will ſound but harſh wi' me, Donald. 


In ta morning when him riſe 
Ye's get freſh whey for tea, mattam ; 
Sweet milk an ream as much you pleaſe, 
Far cheaper tan pohea, mattam. 
Had awa', had awa', 
Had away' frae me, Donald; 
I winna quit my morning's tea. 
Your whey will ne'er agree, Donald. 
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Haper Gallic ye's be learn, 
And tats ta ponny ſpeak, mattam ; 
Ye's get a cheeſe, an butter-kirn, 
Come wr me kin ye like, mattam. 
Had awa', had awa', 
Had awa? frae me, Donald ; 
Your Gallic and your highland chear 
Will ne'er gae down wi' me, Donald. 


Fait ye's pe ket a ſilder protch 
Pe pigger as the moon, mattam ; 
Ye's ride in curroch ſtead o' coach, 
An wow put yell pe fine, mattam. 
Had awa', had awa', | 
Had awa' frae me, Donald; 
For a' your highland rarities, 
You're not a match for me, Donald. 
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What's tis ta way tat yell pe kind 
To a protty man like me, mattam ? 
Sae langs claymore pe po my ſide, 
PII nefer marry tee, mattam. 
O come awa?, run awa', 
O come awa' wi' me, Donald; 
I wadna quit my highland man: | 
Frae Lallands ſet me free, Donald. 
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SONG XII. 


THE WOWING OF JOK AND JYNNY *, 
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faſt and maid hir bony, And ſaid, Jok, come 
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ye for to wow ? Scho burneiſt hir baith breiſt 
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* Written before 1568. 


to wow our Jynny, Jok. 


Jok ſaid, Forſuth I zern full fane, 

To luk my heid, and fit doun by zow. 
Than ſpak hir modir, and ſaid agane, 
My bairne hes tocher gud annwch to ge zo-w; 
Te he, quoth Jynny, keik, keik, I ſe zow; 
Muder, yone man maks zow a mok. 
 ichro the lyar, full leis me zow, 

come to wow zour Jynny, quoth Jok. 


My berne, {cho ſavis, hes of hir awin, 
Ane guſs, ane gryce, ane cok, ane hen, 
Ane calf, ane hog, ane futbraid ſawin, 
Ane kirn, ane pin, that ze weill ken, 
Ane pig, ane pot, ane raip thair ben, 
Ane fork, ane flaik, ane reill, ane rok, 
Diſchis and dublaris nyne or ten : 

Come ze to wow our Jynny, Jok ? 


Ane blanket, and ane wecht alſo, 

Ane ſchule, ane ſcheit, and ane? lang flail', 
Ane ark, ane almry, and la'dills two, 

Ane milk ſyth, with ane ſwyne taill, 
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Ane rowſty quhittill to ſcheir the kaill, 


Ane quheill, ane mell the beir to knok, 
Ane coig, © ane? caird wantand ane naill : 
Come ze to wow our Jynny, Jok ? 


Ane furme, ane furlet, ane pott, ane pek, 
Ane tub, ane barrow, with ane quheilband, 
Ane tars, ane troch, and ane meil-ſek, 
Ane ſpurtill braid, and ane elwand. 

Jok tuk Jynny be the hand, 

And cryd, Ane feiſt ; and flew ane cok, 
And maid a brydell up alland : 


Now haif I gottin your Jynny, quoth Jok. 


Now, deme, I haif zour bairne mareit ; 
Suppois ye mak it nevir ſa twche, 

I latt zou wit ſchois nocht miſkarrit, 

It is weill kend gud haif I annwch: 
Ane crukit gleyd fell our ane huch, 
Ane ſpaid, ane ſpeit, ane ſpur, ane ſok, 
Withouttin oxin I haif a pluche, 


To gang togiddir ]Jynny and Jok. 


I haif ane helter, and eik ane hek, 

Ane cord, ane creill, and als an cradill, 
Fyve fidder of raggis to ſtuff ane jak, 

Ane auld pannell of ane laid ſadill, 

Ane pepper polk maid of a padell, 

Ane ſpounge, ane ſpindill wantand ane nok, 
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Twa luſty lippis to lik ane laiddill, 
To gang togidder Jynny and Jok. 


Ane brechame, and twa brochis fyne, 

Weill buklit with a brydill renze, 

Ane ſark maid of the Linkome twyne, 

Ane gay grene cloke that will nocht ſtenze, 
And zit for miſter I will nocht fenze, 

Fyve hundirth fleis now in a flok; 

Call ze nocht that ane joly menze, 

To gang togidder Jynny and Jok? 


Ane trene trunchedur, ane ramehorne ſpone, 
Twa buttis of barkit blaſnit ledder, 

All graith that gains to hobbill ſchone, 

Ane thrawcruk to twyne ane tedder, 

Ane brydill, ane girth, and ane ſwyne bledder, 
Ane maſkene fatt, ane fetterit lok, 

Ane ſcheip weill kepit fra ill wedder, 

To gang togiddir Jynny and Job. 


Tak thair for my parte of the feiſt; 

It is weill knawin I am weill bodin; 

Ze may nocht ſay my parte is leiſt. 

The wyfe ſaid, Speid, the kaill ar ſoddin, 
And als the laverok is fuſt and loddin; 
Quhen ze haif done tak hame the brok. 
The roſt wes twche, ſa wer thay bodin; 


Syn paid togiddir Jynny and Jok. 
as - 
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SNG XI. 


MU IRLAND WILLIE. 
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Hark - en, and I will tell you how Young 
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Muirland Wil-lie came to woo, T ho? 


he could nei- ther ſay nor do; The 
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truth I tell to you. But ay he 
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be my bride, With a Ful, dal, [dal, dal, 
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On his gray yade as he did ride, 

Wich durk and piſtol by his ſide, 

He prick'd her on wi' meikle pride, 
Wi' meikle mirth and glee; 

Out o'er yon moſs, out o'er yon muir,,, 

Till he came to her dady's door, 

With a fal dal, &c. 


Goodman, quoth he, be ye within, 
Pm come your doughter's love to win; 
1 care no for making meikle din, 
What anſwer gi' ye me? 
Now, wooer, quoth he, wou'd ye light down, 
I'll gie ye my doughter's love to win, 
With a fal, dal, &c. 


Now, wooer, fin ye are lighted down, 
Where do ye win, or in what town? 
I think my doghter winna gloom 

On lic a lad as ye. 
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The wooer he ſtep'd up the houſe, 
And wow but he was wond'rous crouſe, 
With a fal, dal, &c. 


I have three owſen in a plough, 
Twa good ga'en yads, and gear enough, 
The place they ca? it Cadeneugh; 
1 ſcorn to tell a lic : 
Beſides, I had frae the great laird 
A peat pat, and a lang-kail-yard. 
_ With a fal, &c. 


The maid put on her kirtle brown, 
She was the braweſt in a' the town; 
I wat on him ſhe did na gloom, 

But blinkit bonnilie. 
The lover he ſtended up in haſte, 
And gript her hard about the waſte, 
With a fal, &c. 


To win your love, maid, I'm come here, 
l'm young, and hae enough o' gear, 
And for my ſell you need na fear, 

Troth try me whan ye like. 
He took aff his bonnet, and ſpat in his chew, 
He dighted his gab, and he pri'd her mou', 
With a fal, &c, 
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The maiden bluſh'd and bing'd fu law, 
She had na will to ſay him na, 
But to her dady ſhe left it a', 


As they twa cou'd agree. 
The lover he ga'e her the tither kiſs, 


Syne ran to her dady, and tell'd him _ 
With a fal, &C. 


Your doghter wad na ſay me na, 
But to your ſell ſhe has left it a', 
As we cou'd gree between us twa; 

Say what'll ye gr me wi' her? 
Now, wooer, quo? he, I ha'e no meikle, 
But fic's I ha'e ye's get a pickle, 

With a fal, &c. | 


A kilnfu of corn I'll gi'e to thee, 

Three ſoums of ſheep, twa good milk ky, 

Ye's ha'e the wadding dinner free; 
Troth I dow do no mair. 

Content, quo' he, a bargain be't; 

I'm far frae hame, make haſte, let's do't, 

With a fal, &c. 


The bridal day it came to pals, 
With mony a blythſome lad and laſs ; 
But ficken a day there never was, 

Sic mirth was never ſeen. 
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This winſome couple ſtraked hands, 
Meſs Jahn ty'd up the marriage bands,, 
With a fal, &c. D 


And our bride's maidens were na few, 

Wi' tap-knots, lug-knots, a' in blew, 

Frae tap to tae they were braw new, 
And blinkit bonnilie ; 

Their toys and mutches were ſae clean, 

They glanced in our ladſes' e'en, 

With a fal, &c. 


Sic hirdum, dirdum, and ſic din, 
Wi' he o'er her, and ſhe o'er him; 
The minſtrels they did never blin, 

Wi' meikle mirth and glee. 
And ay they bobit, and ay they beckt, 
And ay their wames together met, 
With a fal, &c. 
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SONG XIV. 
MAGIE'S TOCHER, 
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The meal was dear ſhort ſyne, We | 
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Mag-gie was in her prime, WhenWillie made 
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My daughter ye ſhall hae, 

Pl gi you her by the hand; 

But I'll part wi' my wife by my fae, 
Or I'll part wi' my land. 

Your tocher it ſall be good, 
There's nane fall hae its maik, 

'The laſs bound in her ſnood, 

And Crummie who kens her ſtake : 
With an auld bedden o' claiths, 
Was leſt me by my mither, 
They're jet black o'er wi' flaes, 

Ye may cudle in them the gither. 
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Ye ſpeak right well, guidman, 
But ye maun mend your hand, 
And think o' modeſty, 

Gin ye'll not quat your land: 
We are but young, ye ken, 

And now we're gawn the gither, 
A houſe is butt and benn, 

And Crummie will want her fother. 
'The bairns are coming on, 

And they'll cry, O their mither ! 
We have nouther pat nor pan, 
But four barelegs the gither. 


Your tocher's be good enough, 
For that you need na fear, 
Twa good ſtilts to the pleugh, 
And ye your ſell maun ſteer : 
Ye ſhall hae twa good pocks 
That anes were o' the tweel, 
The t'ane to had the grots, 
The ither to had the meal: 
With ane auld kiſt made of wands, 
And that ſall be your coffer, 
Wi' aiken woody bands, 

And that may had your tocher. 


Conſider well, guidman, 
We hae but borrowed gear, 
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The horſe that I ride on 

Is Sandy Wilſon's mare: 

The ſadle's nane of my ain, 
An thae's but borrowed boots; 
And whan that I gae hame, 

I maun take to my coots: 
The cloak is Geordy Watt's, 
That gars me look fac crouſe ; 
Come fill us a cogue of ſwats, 
We'll make na mair toom ruſe. 


J like you well, young lad, 

For telling me ſae plain, 

I married when little I had 

O' gear that was my am. 

But fin that things are ſae, 

The bride ſhe maun come furth, 
'Tho? a' the gear ſhe'll hae, 

It'll be but little worth. 

A bargain it maun be, 

Fy cry on Giles the mither : 
Content am 1, quo? ſhe, 

E'en gar the hiſſie come hither. 
The bride ſhe gade till her bed, 
The bridegroom he came till her; 
The fidler crap in at the fit, 
An they cudl'd it a'“ the gither. 
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dight-ed her cheeks, Sirs I'm to be married the 
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night, And has nei-ther blan-ket nor ſheets; 
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co-ver- let too; The bride that has a' to 
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borrow, Has een right meikle a- do. 


Joo d, and married, Tc. 


Out ſpake the bride's father, 
As he came in frae the plough ; 
O had ye're tongue, my doughter, 
And ye's get gear enough ; 
The ſtirk that ſtands i' the tether, 
And our bra' baſin'd yade, 
Will carry ye hame your corn, 
What wad ye be at, ye jade? 
Moo'd, and married, Cc. 


Out ſpake the bride's mither; 
What dl needs a' this pride? 
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L had nae a plack in my pouch 
That night I was a bride 
My gown was linſy-woolſy, 
And ne'er a fark, ava; 
And ye hae ribbons aud buſkins, 
Mae than ane or twa. 
Moo d, and married, ©c. 


What's the matter? quo* Willie, 
Tho? we be ſcant o' claiths, 
We'll creep the nearer the gither, 
And we'll ſmore a' the fleas : 
Simmer 1s coming on, 
And we'll get teats of woo ; 
And we'll get a laſs o' our ain, 
And ſhe'll ſpin claiths enew. 
Wood, and married, Tc. 


Out ſpake the bride's brither, 
As he came in wi' the kie ; 
Poor Willie had ne'er a ta'en ye, 
Had he kent ye as weel as I; 
For you're baith proud and ſaucy, 
And no for a poor man's wife; 
Gin J canna get a better, 
Iſe never tak ane i' my life. 
cod, and married, &©c. 


Out ſpake the bride's ſiſter, 
As ſhe came in frae the byre ; 
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O gin] were but married, 
It's a' that 1 deſire: 
But we poor fo'k maun live ſingle, 
And do the beſt we can; 
dinna care what I ſhou'd want, 
| If I cou'd but get a man. 
| He'd, and married, &c. 


SONG XVI. 


THE BLYTHSOME « BRIDAL.” 


Fy let us all to the briddel, For 
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hair. And there will be lang- kail and pottage, 
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be good ſalt r re- liſh a keg of 
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Fy let us all to the 


briddel „For there will be lilt - ing there, For 
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Fockie's to be marry d to Maggie, The laſs with the 
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gaud-en hair, 


And there will be Sandie the ſutor, 
And Will' with the meikle mow ; 
And there will be Tom the bluter,' 
And Andrew the tinkler I trow. 
X 3 
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And there will be bow-legged Robbie, 
With thumbleſs Kettie's goodman; 
And there will be blue-cheeked Dobbie, 

And Lawrie the laird of the land. 
Fy let us all, &c. 


And there will be ſow-libber Peatie, 
And plouckie-fac'd Wat in the mill, 
Capper-nos'd Gibbie, and Francie, 
That wous in the how of the hill; 
And there will be Alaſter Dowgal, 
That fplee-fitted Beſſie did woo, 
And ſneevling Lillie, and Tibbie, 
And Kirſtie, that belly-god ſow. 
Ey let us all, &c. 


And Crampie that married Stainie, 
And coft him [grey] breeks to his arſe, 
*Wha after was? hanged for ſtealing, 
Great mercy it hapned na warſe: 
And there will be fairntickl'd Hew, 
And Beſs with the lily-white leg, 
"That © gade? to the ſouth for breeding, 
And bang'd up her wame in Mons- meg“. 
Fy let us all, Oc. 


And there will be Geordie Mc Cowrie, 
And blinking daft Barbra Macleg,” 


* A large old-faſhioned cannon, made of iron bars, and 
capable of holding two people. It was (for ſome reaſon of 
tate, perhaps) lately removed from Edinburgh to the Tower. 
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And there will be blencht Gillie-whimple, 

And pewter-fac'd flitching Joug ; 

And there will be happer-ars'd Nanzie, 
And fairy-fac'd Jeanie be name, 

Gleed Kittie, and fat-lugged Lizie, 
The laſs with the gauden wame. 

Ey let us all, &c. 


And there will be girn-again Gibbie, 
And his glaked wife Jennie Bell, 
And mizlie chin'd flyting Geordie, 
The lad that was ſkipper himſell. 
There'll be all the lads and the laſſes, 
Set down in the midft of the ha, 
With ſybows, and ryfarts, and carlings, 
That are both ſodden and ra. 
y let us all, &c. 


There will be tartan, dragen and brachen, 
And fouth of good gappoks of ſkate, 

Pow- ſodie, and drammock, and crowdie, 
And callour nout feet in a plate; 

And there will be partons and buckies, 
Speldens and haddocks anew, 

And ſing'd ſheep-heads, and a haggize, 
And ſcadlips to ſup till ye're fow. 

Fy let us all, c. 


There will be good lapper'd-milk kebbucks, 
And ſowens, and fardles and baps, 
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With ſwaets, and well-ſcraped paunches, 
And brandie in ſtoups and in caps: 
And there will be meal-kail and caſtocks, 

And ſkink to ſup till you rive; 
And roſts to roſt on a brander 

Of flouks that was taken alive. 
y let us all, c. 


Scrapt haddocks, wilks, dilſe, and tangles, 
And a mill of good ſneezing to prie; 
Then weary with eating and drinking, 
We'll riſe up and dance till we die. 
y let us all to the briddel, 
For there will be lilting there; 
For Tockie's to he marry'd to Maggie, 
T he laſs with the gauden hair. 


SONG XVII. 
JOHNNY'S GREY BREEKS. 
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When I was in my ſe'nteen year, I 
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lads loo'd me baith far and near, but I loe'd 
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nane but Johnny, O. He gain'd my 
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heart in twa three weeks, He ſpake ſae blyth 


and kind-ly, O; And I made him new 
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grey breeks, That 2 ted him moſt finely, O: 


He gain'd my heart in twa three weeks, he 
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ſpake ſae blyth and kind-ly, O; And I made 


him new grey breeks, That fit- ted him moſt 


== 


fine - Iy, O. 


He was a handſome fellow, 

His humour was baith frank and free, 
His bonny locks ſae yellow, 

Like gou'd they glitter'd in my ee” ; 

His dimpl'd chin and roſy cheeks, 

And face ſo fair and ruddy, O, 
And then a days his green breeks, 

Was neither auld nor duddy, O. 


But now they're thread bare worn, 
They're wider than they wont to be, 

They're taſhed like, and fair torn, 
And clouted fair on ilka knee. 

But gin I had a ſummer's day, 

As I have had right mony, O, 

I'll make a web o' new grey, 

To be breeks to my Johnny, O. 


For he's well wordy o' them, 
And better gin I had to gie, 


E 


And Pl tak pains upo' them, 

Frae fau'ts I'll ſtrive to keep them free. 
To clead him well ſhall be my care, 

And pleaſe him a' my ſtudy, O, 
But he maun wear the auld pair, 

A wee, tho' they be duddy, O, 


For when the lad was in his prime, 
Like him there was nae mony, O, 
He ca'd me aye his bonny thing, 
Sae' wha wou'd nae lo'e Johnny, O? 
So I lo'e Johnnys grey breeks, 
For a' the care they've gi'en me yet, 
And gin we live anither year, 
We'll keep him hail between us yet. 


Now to conclude his grey breeks, 

I'll ſing them up wi' mirth and glee ; 
Here's luck to all the grey ſteeks, 

That ſhows themſelves upo' the knee: 
And if wi' health I'm ſpaired 

A wee while as I may, 
I ſhall hae them prepared, 

As well as ony that's o' grey. 
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SONG XVII. 
THE AULD GOODMAN. 
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Late in an even- ing forth I went, A 
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lit - tle be - fore the ſun gade down, And 
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light on a bat- tle new be-gun. 
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man and his wife was fawn in' a ftrife, I 


—— 


can-na well tell ye Qhow it be- gan; But 


— — ͤ —— 
ay ſhe wail'd her wretch- ed life, And cry'd 


e - ver, a-lake my auld goodman. 


He. 

Thy auld goodman that thou tells of, 
The country kens where he was born, 
Was but a filly poor vagabond, 

And ilka ane leugh him to ſcorn; 
For he did ſpend, and make an end 

Of gear that his fore-fathers wan, 
He gart the poor ſtand frae the door, 

Sae tell nae mair of thy auld goodman. 


| SHE. 

My heart, alake, 1s liken to break, 

When I think on my winſome John, 
His blinkan eye, and gate ſae free, 

Was naething like thee, thou doſend drone. 
His roſie face, and flaxen hair, : 

Anda ſkin as white as ony ſwan, 

Was large and tall, and comely withall, 

And thou'lt never be like my auld goodman. 
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Aa.. 
Why doſt thou pleen? I thee maintain, 
For mealt and mawt thou diſna want ; 
But thy wild bees I canna pleaſe, 
Now when our gear gins to grow ſcant, 
Of houſhold ſtuff thou haſt enough, 
Thou wants for neither pot nor pan; 
Of ſiklike ware he left thee bare, 
Sae tell nae mair of thy auld goodman. 


SHE. 

Yes, I may tell, and fret my ſell, 

To think on theſe blyth days I had, 
When he and I together lay 

In arms into a well-made bed. 
But now I ſigh, and may be ſad, 

Thy courage is cauld, thy colour wan, 
Thou falds thy feet, and fa's aſleep, 

And thou'lt ne'er be like my auld goodman. 


Then coming was the night ſae dark, 
And gane was a' the light of day ; 
'The carle was fear'd to miſs his mark, 

And therefore wad nae langer ſtay, 
Then up he gat, and he ran his way, 

I trowe the wife the day ſhe wan, 
And ay the o'erword of the fray 

Was ever, Alake my auld goodman. 
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SONG XIX. 
TAKE YOUR AULD CLOAK ABOUT YOU #. 


And Boreas, wi 
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threat'ning a' our ky to kill: Then 


* Dr. Percy, though he ſuppoſes this to be originally a 
Scotiſh ballad, has given an ancient copy of it, from his 
folio MS. in the Englith- idiom, with an additional ſtanza 
(the ſecond) never before printed. See the Reliques of an- 


erent Engliſh Poetry, &c. vol. i. p. 190. The additional. 
ſtanza is as follows: 


O Bell, why doſt thou flyte and ſcorne? 
Thou kenſt my cloak is very thin: 

It is ſo bare and overworne, 
A cricke he thereon cannot renn : 

Then Ile noe longer borrowe nor lend, 
For once 1 new appareld bee, 

To- morrow lle to towne and ſpend, 
For Ile have a new cloake about me. 
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ſaid to me right haſt-i-ly, Get up, good- 
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man, rege Cromy's life, And tak your auld 
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cloak a wi ye. 


My Cromie is an uſeful cow, 

And ſhe is come of a good kyne; 
Aft has ſhe wet the bairns mou, 

And | am laith that ſhe ſnou'd tyne; 
Get up, goodman, it is fou time, 

The ſun ſhines frae the lift ſae hie; 
Sloth never made a gracious end, 

Go tak your auld cloak about ye. 


My cloak was anes a good prey cloak, 
When it was fitting for my wear ; 

But now it's ſcantly worth a groat, 
For I have worn't this thirty year; 


6 


Let's ſpend the gear that we have won, 
We little ken the day we'll die: 

Then I'll be proud, ſince I have ſworn 
To have a new cloak about me. 


In days when our king Robert rang, 
His trews they coſt but haff a crown; 
He ſaid they were a groat o'er dear, 
And call d the taylor thief and loun : 
He was the king that wore a crown, 
And thou the man of laigh degree, 
"Tis pride puts a' the country down, 
Sae tak thy auld cloak about thee “. 


Every land has its ain laugh, 
Ilk kind of corn it has its hool. 
I think the warld is a” run wrang, 
When ilka wife her man wad rule; 
Do ye not ſee Rob, Jock, and Hab, 
As they are girded gallantly, 
While I fit hurklen in the aſe; 
I'll have a new cloak about me. 


Goodman, I wate tis thirty years, 
Since we did ane anither ken ; 


* This ſtanza, with a little variation, as ce king Stephen“ 
for ( king Robert? is ſung by Iago, in Shakſpeares tragedy 
of Othello, act ii. ſcenc 3. | 
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And we have had between us twa, 
Of lads and bonny laſſes ten: 

Now they are women grown and men, 
L wiſh and pray well may they be; 

And if you prove a good huſband, 
en tak your auld cloak about ve. 


Bell my wife, ſhe loves na ſtrife ; 
But the wad guide me, if ſne can, 
And to maintain an eaſy life, 
I aft maun yield, tho* Pm goodman: 
Nought's to be won at woman's hand, 
Unleſs ye give her a' the plea; 
Then I'll leave aff where I began, 
And tak my auld cloak about me.. 


SONG XX“. 
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Get up, gude wyfe, don on your claiſe, And to 
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the market make you boune, Tis lang tymeſyne 


* This ſong is intitled in the manuſcript, from which 
it is elſewhere mentioned to be given, a Scotch brawle.“ 
The orthography is not every where that of the original, 
owing to the manifeſt ignorance or affectation of the Eng- 


liſh copyiſt. 
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your neighbours raiſe, They're weel nye getten 


unto the towne: See you don on your better 
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gowne, And gar the laſſe big on the fyre; Dame, 
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E doe not looke as ye wad frowne, But doe the 
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D thing whilk I deſyre. 
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J ſpeere what haiſt ye hae, gude man, 
Your mither ſtaid till ye war borne; 
Wad ye be at che tother can, 
To ſcoure your throat ſo ſune this morne* 
Gude faith, IJ haud it but a ſcorne, 
That yee ſud with my riſing mel; 
For when ye have baith ſaid and ſworne, 
Ile do but what I like myſel. 
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Gude wyfe we maun needs have a care 
Sae lang's we wun in neighbours rawe, 
On neighbour hood to tak a ſhare, 
And riſe up when the cocke does crawe ; 
For I have harde an auld faid ſawe, - 
They that riſe the laſt big on the fire, 
What wind or weather ſo ever. blawe, 
Dame, do the thing gon I deſire. 


Nay, what ao ye talk of nelgtwurkest, 
Gif I ig in my bed while noone, 
By na mans ſhins I bake my bread, 
And ye need not reck what I ha done; 
Nay, luik to th clouting o' yer ſhoone, 
And with my riſing do not mel, 
For gin ye lig baith ſheets abone, 
Ile do but what I wil myſel. 


Gud wife, we maun needs tak a care, 
To fave the geer that we ha wun, 
Or lye away bath plow and carre, 
And hang up Ring“ when all is done: 
Then may our bairnes a begging runne, 
To ſeeke their miſter in the myre, 
So fair a thread as we hae ſpun, 
Dame, do the ching that J require. 


(c The dog.“ 
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Gude man, ye may weel a begging gang, 
Ve ſeeme ſae weel to beare the poake, 
I Ye may as weel gang ſune as ſyne, 
| To ſeeke your meat amang gude folk ; 
In ilka houſe yeſe get-a loake, 

When ye come whar yer goſlips dwell = 
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Nay, lo you luke ſae like a goake, | 

; He do but what I liſt myſel. 1 
: Gude wyfe, you prom's'd, when we were wed, 6 | 

5 That ye wad me truly obey, 1 

5 Sir John can witneſs what you ſaid, | | 


© And Ile go fetch him in this day; 
And gif that haly man will ſay 
 Yelſe do the thing that I defyre, 
Then ſal we ſune end up this fray ; 
Dame, do the thing that I require. 
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I nowther care for Jone nor Jacke, 
Ile tak my leaſure at myne eaſe, 
J care no what you ſay a placke, 
You may go fetch him gin ye pleaſe; | 
And gin ye want ane of a meaſe, 1 
Vou may eene gae feteh the deele in hell! 1 
Nay, I wad you wad let your japin ceaſe, 
For Ile do but quhat 1 like myſel. 
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Wel, ſine it wil nae better bee, 


Ile“ tak my ſhare or all be gane; 
Vol. I. Y 
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The warſt card in my hand ſal flee, ; Q 


And, ifaith, I wait I can ſhifte for ane: 3 
Ile ſel the plew, and lay to wed the waine, 5 
And the greateſt ſpender ſal beare the bell; 4 0 
And than, when all the goods are gane, 7 
Dame, do the thing ye lift yourſel. A 4 


SONG XXI. 


GET UP AND BAR THE DOOR, 
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It fell a- bout the Martin-mas time, 
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And a gay time it was then, When 


EEE 


our goodwife got puddings to make, And ſhe's 


hoil'd them in the pan. 


Quoth our goodman to our goodwife, 
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The wind ſae cauld blew ſouth and north, 
And blew into the floor: 


« Gae out and bar the door.” 


« My hand is in my huſly'f ſkap, 
Goodman, as ye may ſee, 

An it ſhou'd na be barr'd this hundred Foun 
It's no be barr'd for me.” 


* 6 
They made a paction *tween them twa, 
They made it firm and ſure; 
That the firſt word whae' er ſhou'd ſpeak, 
Shou'd riſe and bar the door. 


Then by there came two gentlemen, 
At twelve o'clock at night, 

And they could neither ſee houſe nor hall, 
Nor coal nor candle light. 


<< Now, whether is this a rich man's houſe ? 
Or whether is it a poor!“ 

But never a word wad ane o them ſpeak, 
For barring of the door. 


And firſt they ate the white puddings, 

And then they ate the black ; 
Tho? muckle thought the goodwife to herſel, 
Vet ne'er a word ſhe ſpake. 
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Then ſaid the one unto the other, 
Here, man, tak ye my knife, 
Do ye tak af the auld man's beard, 

And I'll kiſs the goodwife.” 


'< But there's nae water in the houſe, 
And what ſhall we do than?“ 

e What ails ye at the pudding broa, 
That boils into the pan?” 


O up then ſtarted our goodman, 
An angry man was he; 

4 Will ye kiſs my wife before my een, 
And ſcad me wi' pudding bree?“ 


Then up and ſtarted our goodwiſe, 
Gied three ſkips on the floor; 

% Goodman, you've ſpoken the foremoſt . | 
Get up and bar the door.” 


S109 N13 XX 
DRUKEN WIFE O GALLOWAY. 
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Down in yon meadow a cou - ple did 


tarrie, The good-wife ſhe drank naething but 


to her friends i air-ly, O' giz my 
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fair-ly, hoo Iy and fair-ly, O' gin my 
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wife wad drink "2H -1y and fair-lj. 15 


Firſt ſhe drank MIN: and ſyne ſhe drank Gart*, 
And ſyne ſhe drank my bonny grey marie, 
That carried me thro? a' the dubs and the 1 ütie. 
O giz, &c. | 


She drank her hoſe, ſhe drank her ſhoon, 
And ſyne ſhe drank her bonny new crown; 
She drank her ſark that cover'd "Thy rarely. 
O! gin &c. 
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Wad ſhe drink her any things, I wadna care, 
But ſhe drinks my claiths I canna' weel ſpare; 
When I'm wi' my goſſips, it angers me fairly. 
O! gin, &c. | 


My Sunday's coat ſhe's laid it a wad, | 
The beſt blue bonnet e'er was on my head; 


At kirk and at market P'm cover'd but barely. 
O! gin, &c. | 


My bonny white mittens I wore on my hands, 
WY her neighbour's wife ſhe has laid them in pawns: 
My bane-headed ſtaff that 1 loo'd ſo dearly. 

0. gin, &c. 


I never was for wrangling nor ſtrife, 

Nor did I deny her the comforts of life, 

For when there's a war, I'm ay for a parley. 
O! gin, &c. | 


When there's ony money, ſhe maun keep the purſe; 
If I ſeek but a bawbie, ſhe'll ſcold and ſhe'll curſe; 


She lives like a queen, I ſcrimped and ſparely. 
O! gin, &c. 


A pint wi' her cummers I wad her allow, 
But when ſhe fits down, ſhe gets herſel fu', 


And when ſhe is fu? ſhe is unco camſtairie. 
O. gin, &C. 
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When ſhe comes to the ſtreet, ſhe roars and ſhe rants, 

Has no fear of her neighbours, nor minds the houfe 
Wants; | 

She rants up ſome fool ſang, like, Up ve'r heart 
Charhe. 

©! gin, &c. 


When ſhe comes hame ſhe lays on the lads, 
The laſſes ſhe ca's baith b—s and j—5sy 


And ca's myſel ay ane auld cuckold carlie. 


O! gin, &c, 
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horſe here, Without the leave o' me? A horſe 
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Our goodman came hame at e'en, 
And hame came he; 

He ſpy'd a pair of jackboots, 
Where nae boots ſhould be. 


What's this now goodwife ?: 


What's this I ſee? 
How came theſe boots there 
Without the leave o' me! 


Boots! quo? ſhe: 
Ay, boots, quo” he. 
Shame fa” your cuckold face, 

And ill mat ye ſee, 
It's but a pair of water ſtoups 
The cooper ſent to me. 


Water ſtoups! quo? he: 


Far hae I ridden, 
And farer hae I gane, 

But filler ſpurs on water ſtoups 
Saw I never nane, | 


Our goodman came hame at e'en, 


And hame came he; 
And then he ſaw a [filler] ſword, . 
Where a ſword ſhould nae be: 


What's this now, goodwife ? 
What's this I ſee? | 
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O how came this ſword here, 
Without the leave o' me? 


A ſword ! quo? ſhe : 
Ay, a ſword, quo? he. 
Shame fa' your cuckold face, 
And ill mat you ſee, 
It's but a parridge ſpurtle 
My minnie ſent to me. 


[ A parridge ſpurtle! quo' he: 


Ay, a parridge ſpurtle, quo? ſhe.} 


Weil, far hae I ridden, 
And muckle hae I feen ; 
But filler handed [parridge] ſpurtles 


Saw I never nane. 


Oux goodman came hame at e'en, 
And hame came he ; 

There he ſpy'd a powder'd wig, 
Where nae wig ſhould be. 


What's this now, goodwife ? 
What's this I ſee ? 

How came this wig here, 
Without the leave o' me. 


A wig! quo? ſhe: 
Ay, a wig, que' he, 
Shame fa' your cuckold face, 
And ill mat you ſee, 
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1 Tis naething but a clocken hen 

+ My minnie ſent to me. 

2 [A] clocken hen! quo” he: 
= Ay, a clocken hen, quo? ſhe. 


Far hae I ridden, 
And muckle hae I ſeen, 
But powder on a clocken-hen, 


Saw I never nane. 


Our goodman came hame at e'en, 
And hame came he; 

And there he ſaw a muckle coat, 
Where nae coat ſhou'd be. 


O how came this coat here? 
How can this be ? 

How came this coat here 
Without the leave o' me? 


A coat! quo! ſhe: 
Ay, a coat, quo' he. 
Ye auld blind dotard carl, 
Blind mat ye be, 
It's but a pair of blankets 
My minnie ſent to me. 


Blankets ! quo” he: 
Ay, blankets, quo? ſhe. 
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Far hae I ridden, 
And muckle hae I ſeen; 
But buttons upon blankets: 
Saw I never. nane. 


Ben went our goodman, 
And ben went he; 
And there he ſpy'd a ſturdy man, 
Where nae man ſhould be. 


How came this. man here ? 
How can this be? 
How came this man here, 
Without the leave o' me? 
A man! quo? ſhe: 
Ay, a man, quo he. 
Poor blind body, 
And blinder mat ye be, 
It's a new milking maid, 
My mither ſent to me. 
A maid ! quo? he: 
Ay, a maid, quo? ſhe. 
Far hae I ridden, 
And muckle hae I ſeen, 
But lang-bearded maidens 
Saw I never nane, 
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In the land of Fife there liv'd a wicked 
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ſorely did lament, and made her complaint, O 


when will ye die, my auld man? 


In came her couſin Kate, when it was growing late, 
She ſaid, What's good for an auld man? 
O wheat-bread and wine, and a kinnen new ſlain, 
That's good for an auld man. 


Came ye in to jeer, or came you to ſcorn, 
Or what came you for in? 

For Cbear'- bread and water, I'm ſure is much better, 
It's o'er good for an auld man, 
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Now the auld man's dead, and without remead, 
Into his cauld grave he is gane; 

Lie ftill, wi' my bleſſing, of thee I ha'nae miſſing, 
I'll ne*er mourn for an auld man. 


Within a little mair then three quarters of a year, 
She was marry'd to a young man then, 

Who drank at the wine, and tippled at the beer, 
And ſpent more gear than he wan. 


O black grew her brows, and how grew her e'en, 
And cauld grew her pat and her pan: 

And now ſhe ſighs, and ay ſhe ſays, 
I wiſh I had my filly auld man. 
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right willing! That I ſhall have all when they 
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Ha ! ha! be marry'd! My beauty begins to 
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decay; It's time to catch hold of ſomebody, 
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Ah! ſomebody! Before it' be all run away. 
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* The correction it, inftead of they, the reading of the 
original, is from an old Engliſh ballad, in the black letter, 
intitled, . The Maidens ſad complaint for want of a Huſband. 
To the nezw Weſt countrey tune, or, Hogh, when ſhall I be 
married? By L. W. (a miſprint, as it ſhould ſeem, for 
J. W. i. e. John Wade) the firſt, ſecond, and fifth 
ſtanzas whereof (for there are fourteen in all) are either 
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My ſhoes they are at the mending, 
My buckles they are in the cheſt; 
My ſtockings are ready for ſending : 
Then Ill be as brave as the reſt. 
And I wonder, &c. | 


My father will buy me a ladle, 


At my wedding we'll have a good ſong ; 


For my uncle will buy me a cradle, 
To rock my child in when it's young. 
And I wonder, &c. 


taken from, or have given riſe to the preſent ſong. The 


reader ſhall judge for himſelf. 


O when ſhall I be married, 
Hogh be married ? 
My beauty begins to decay: 
*Tis time to find out ſomebody, 
Hogh ſomebody, 
' Before it is quite gone away. 


My father hath forty good ſhillings, 
Hogh good ſhillings. 
And never had daughter but me: 
My mother is alſo willing, 
Hegh fo willing, 
That 1 ſhall have all if ſhe die. 


My mother ſhe gave me a ladle, 
Hegh a ladle, 

And that for the preſent lies by: 

My aunt ſhe hath promiſt a cradle, 

Hegb a cradle, 

When any man with me does lie. 
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SONG XXVI. 
SLIGHTED NANSY. 
To the tune of, The Kirk wad let me be. 


*Tis I have ſeven braw new gowns, And 


i-ther ſeven better to mak, And yet for 


a' my new gowns, My wo9-er has turn'd 


———— 


his back. Be- ſides I have ſe- ven milk-ky 


2 8 — : 4 4 — 3 
And San-dy he has but three; And yet for 


a' my good ky, The ladie winna ha'e me. 
Vor I. Aa 
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My dadie's a delver of dikes, 
My mither can card and ſpin, 
And I am a fine fodgel laſs, 
And the filler comes linkin in: 
The filler comes linkin in, 
And it is fou fair to fee, 
And fifty times wow ! O wow ! 
What ails the lads at me ? 


When ever our Baty does bark, 
Then faſt to the door I rin, 

To ſee gin ony young ſpark 
Will light and venture but in : 

But never a ane will come in, 
Tho' mony a ane goes by, 

Syne far ben the houſe I rin, 
And a weary wight am I. 


When I was at my firſt prayers, 
I pray'd but ane i' the year, 
I wiſh'd for a handſome young lad, 
And a lad with muckle gear. 
When I was at my neiſt pray'rs, 
I pray'd but now and than, 
I faſh'd na my head about gear, 
If I gat a handſome young man. 


Now when I'm at my laſt pray'rs, 
I pray on baith night and day, 
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And O! if a beggar wad come, 


” With that ſame beggar I'd gae. 
3 And O! and what'll come o me ? 
85 And O! and what'll I do? 


That fic a braw laſſie as I 
Shou'd die for a wooer I trow ! * 


SONG XXVII. 
WHAT AILS THE LASSES AT ME, 
To the tune, An the Kirk wad let me be +. 


BY MR. ALEXANDER ROSS, 


SCHOOL-MASTER AT LOCHLEEs 


AM a batchelor winſome, 
A farmer by rank and degree, 
An' few I ſee gang out mair handſame, 
To kirk or to market than me; 


* In the Orpheus Caledonius, where the firſt, fourth, 
and fifth of the above ſtanzas are entirely omitted, the 
laſt verſe is as follows : 


I had an auld wife to my minny, 
And wow gin ſhe kept me lang, 
And now the carlin's dead, 
And I'll do what I can. 
And I'll do what I can, 
Wi' my twenty pound and my cow; 
But wow it's an unco thing 
That na body comes to wooe. 
The tune is, likewiſe, very different, 


+ See before, p.241. 
A a 2 
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I have outſight and inſight and credit, 
And from any eeliſt Pm free, 

I'm well enough boarded and bedded, 
And what ails the laſſes at me ? 


My boughts of good flore are no ſcanty, 
My byrs are well ſtocked wi' ky, 

Ot meal i' my girnels is plenty, 

An' twa' or three eaſments forby. 

An' horſe to ride out when they're weary, 
An' cock with the beſt they can ſee, 

An' then be ca'd dawty and deary, 

I fairly what ails them at me. 


Behind backs, afore fouk I've woo'd them, 
An' a' the gates o't that I ken, | 

An' when they leugh o' me, I trow'd them, 
An' thought I had won, but what then; 
When I ſpeak of matters they grumble, 
Nor are condeſcending and free, 

But at my propoſals ay ſtumble, 

I wonder what ails them at me. 


I've try'd them baith highland and lowland, 
Where I a good bargain cud ſee, 

But nane o' them fand I wad fall in, 

Or ſay they wad buckle wi' me. 

With jooks an' wi' ſcraps I've addreſs'd them, 
Been with them baith modeſt and free, 
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Bat whatever way I careſs'd them, = 
There's ſomething ſtill ails them at mes 


O, if I Kend how but to gain them, 
How fond of the knack wad I be ! 

Or what an addreſs could obtain them, 
It ſhould be twice welcome to me. 

If kiſſing an' clapping wad pleaſe them, 
That trade I ſhould drive till I die; 
But, however I ſtudy to eaſe them, 
They've ſtill an exception at me. 


There's wratacks, an' cripples, an' cranſhaks, 
An' a' the wandoghts that I ken, 

No ſooner they ſpeak to the wenches, 

But they are ta'en far enough ben; 

But when I ſpeak to them that's ſtately, 

I find them ay ta'en with the gee, 

An' get the denial right flatly ; 

What, think ye, can ail them at me ? 


I have yet but ae offer to make them, 

If they wad but hearken to me, 

And that is, I'm willing to tak them, 

If they their conſent wad but gee 

Let her that's content write a billet, 

An' get it tranſmitted to me, 

[ hereby engage to fulfill it, 

Tho? cripple, tho? blind ue ſud be. 
Vol. I. E 


245) 
BILLET BY JEANY GRADPEN. 


EAR batchleour, I've read your billet,. 
Your ſtrait an' your hardſhips I ſee, 
An' tell you it ſhall be fulfilled, 
Tho? it were by none other but me. 
Theſe forty years I've been neglected, 
An' nane has had pity on me; 
Such offers ſhould not be rejected, 


Whoever the offerer be. 


For beauty I lay no claim to it, 
Or, may be, I had been away; 
Tho' tocher or kindred could do it, 
J have no pretenſions to they: 
The moſt I can ſay, I'm a woman, 
An' that I a wife want to be; 

An' I'll tak exception at no man, 
That's willing to tak nane at me. 
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And now I think J may be cocky, Ez 
Since fortune has ſmurtl'd on me, 70 
I'm Jenny, an' ye ſhall be Jockie, 75 
*Tis right we together ſud be; £1 
For nane of us cud find a marrow, £1 
So ſadly forfairn were we; | 

Fouk ſud no at any thing tarrow, 

Whoſe chance looked naething to be. 
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On Tueſday ſpeer for Jeany Gradden, 
When I i' my pens ween to be, 

Juſt at the ſign of the Old Maiden, 

Where ye ſhall be ſure to meet me: 

Bring with you the prieſt for the wedding, 
That a' things juſt ended may be, 

An' we'll cloſe the whole with the bedding; 
An' wha'll be ſae merry as we ? 


1 
| | 
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A cripple I'm not, ye forſta me, 

Tho' lame of a hand that I be; 

Nor blind is there reaſon to ca' me, 
Altho? I ſee but with ae eye: 

But I'm juſt the chap that you wanted, 
So tightly our ſtate doth agree; 

For nane wad hae you, ye have granted, 
As few I confeſs wad hae me. 
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the greateſt curſe; If one's deny 'd, then he's 
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undone, If not, 'tis ten times worſe. Poor 
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Adam, by his wife, 'tis known, Was trick'd 
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ſome years ago; But Adam was not trick'd 
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alone, For all his ſons were ſo. 


Lovers the ſtrangeſt fools are made, 
When they their nymphs purſue; 
Which they will ne'er believe, till wed, 
Put then, alas! tis true. 

They beg, they pray, and they adore, 
Till weary'd out of life; 

And pray what's all this trouble for ? 
Why, truly, for a wife. 


How odd a thing's a whining fot, 
Who ſighs, in greateſt need, 
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For that which, ſoon as ever got, 
Does make him ſigh indeed. 


Each maid's an angel while ſhe's woo'd, 


But when the wooing's done, 
The wife, inſtead of fleſh and blood, 
Proves nothing but a bone. 


Ills, more or leſs, in human life, 
No mortal man can ſhun ; 

But when a man has got a wife, 
He has them all in one. 

The liver of Prometheus 
A gnawing vulture fed 

A fable, —but the thing was thus, 
The poor old man was wed. 


A wife, all men of learning know, 
Was Tantalus's curſe; 

The apples which did tempt him ſo, 
Were nought but a divorce. 

Let no fool dream, that to his ſhare 
A better wife will fall; 

They're all the ſame faith, to a hair, 
For they are women all, 


When firſt the ſenſeleſs empty nokes 
With wooing does begin, 

Far better he might beg the ſtocks, 
That they would let him in. 
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Yet for a lover, we may ſay, 
He wears no cheating phiz ; 
Tho? others looks do oft betray, 

He looks like what he is. 


More joys a glaſs of wine does give, 
(Wife take him that gainſays) 

Than all the wenches ſprung from Eve 
E'er gave in all their days. 

Then come, to lovers here's a glaſs ; 

| God wot they need no curſe; 

Each wiſhes he may wed his laſs, 
No ſoul can wiſh him worſe. 


SONG XXIX. 
OF EVILL WYFFIS. 
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Be mirry, bretherene, ane and all, And ſett 


* Written before 1568. „ Every reader, Lord Hailes 
obſerves, „ will-perceive a want of connection in this 
poem : The firſt and ſecond ſtanzas contain moral reflec- 
tions on the certainty of death; the third is a religious 
inference; the fourth mentions the dangers attending the 
profeſſion of a ſailor ; the fifth inſenſibly ſlides into an in- 
vective on froward wives; and this ſubje& is carried on 


through the reſt of the poem, with ſome wit and much 
acrimony of expreſſion,” 
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the mirry man, As dois the wrech, for ocht he 
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can; Quhen Deid him ſtreks, he wait nocht 
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quhan, And chairgis him to byd. 


The riche than fall nocht ſparit be, 
Thocht thay haif gold and land, 
Nor zit the fair, for thair bewty, 
Can nocht that chairge ganeſtand: 
Thocht wicht or waik wald fle away, 
No dowt bot all mon ranſone pay; 
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Qunat place, or quhair, can no man ſay, 
Be fie, or zit be land. 


Quhairfoir, my counſaill, brethir, is, 
That we togidder ſing, 
And all to loif that lord of 8885 
That is of hevynis king: 
Quha knawis the ſecreit Ache and dowt, 
Off all our hairtis round about; 
And. he quha thinkis him nevir ſa ſtcut, 
Mone thoill that puniſſing. 


Qxhat man but ſtryf, in al! his lyfe, 
-Doith teſt moir of deidis pane, 
Nor dois the man quhilk on the ſie 
His leving ſeikis to gane: 
For quhen diſtreſs dois him oppreſs, 

Than to the lord for his redreſs, 
Quha gaif command for all expreſs 
To call, and nocht refrane. 


The myrryeſt man that leivis on lyfe, 
He ſailis on the ſie; 

For he knawis nowdir ſturt nor ſtry fe, 
Bot blyth and mirry be: 

Bot he that hes ane evill wyfe, 

Hes ſturt and ſorrow all his lyfe: 

And that man quhilk le:vis ay. in ſtryfe, 
How can he mirry be? 
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Ane evill wyfe is the werſt aucht 
That ony man can haif; 

For he may nevir fit in ſaucht, 
Onleſs he be hir ſklaif: 

Bot of that ſort I knaw nane uder, 

But owthir a kukald, or his bruder ; 

*Fondlars' and kukkaldis all togider, 
May wiſs chair wyfis in graif, 


Becauſs thair wyfis hes maiſtery, 
That thay dar nawayiſs cheip, 
Bot gif it be in privity, 
uban thair wyfis ar on ſleip: 
Ane mirry in thair cumpany 
Wer to thame baith gold and fy; 
Ane menſtrall could nocht bocht be, 
Thair mirth gif he could beit“. 


Bot of that ſort quhilk J report, 
I knaw nane in this ring; 
Bot we may all, baith grit and ſmall, 
Glaidly baith dance and ing : 
Quha liſt nocht heir to mak gud cheir, 
Perchance his gudis ane uthir zeir 


* « The meaning is, to ſuch hen-pecked huſbands a. 


chearful companion would be a moſt valuable acquiſition. 
A muſician that could keep them in tune, would be worth 
any money.” Lord HAILES. 
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Be ſpent, quhen he 1s brocht to beir, 
Quhen his wyfe takis the fling. 


It hes bene ſene, that wyſe wemen, 
Eftir thair huſbandis deid, 
Hes gottin men hes gart thame ken 
Gif thay mycht beir grit laid. 
With ane grene ſting *, hes gart thame bring 
The geir quhilk won wes be ane dring; 
And ſyne gart all che bairnis fing 
Ramukloch in thair bed'. 


Than wad ſcho ſay, Allace! this day, 
For him that wan this geir; 

Quhen I him had, I ſkairſly ſaid, 
My hairt, anis mak gud cheir. 

Or I had lettin him ſpend a plak, 

I lever haif wittin him brokin his bak, 

Or ellis his craig had gottin a crak, 
Our the heicht of the ſtair. 


Ve neigartis, then example tak, 
And leir to ſpend zour awin; 


A ſting is «a ſlender hazzle ſtick new cut, for the 
purpoſe of giving moderate correction to a wife. This was 
a power which our rude legiſlature in former times com- 
mitted to huſbands.” LoxD HAILES. -In England, at 
leaſt, it is ftill good law, and has been lately declared fo 
from the Bench,-provided, however, the*implement of cor- 
rection exceed not the thickneſs of the Fuage's thumb, of 
which all huſbands are preſumed to have the exact mea- 
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And with gud freyndis ay mirry mak, 


That it may be weill knawin, 
That thow art he quha wan this ger ; 
And for thy wyfe ſe thou nocht ſpair, 
With gud freyndis ay to mak repair, 
Thy honeſty may be *ſhawin”. 


Finis, quod I, quha ſettis nocht by 
The ill wyffis of this toun, 
Thocht for diſpyt with me wald yt, 
Gif thay micht put me doun. 
Gif ze wald knaw quha maid this ſang, 
Quhidder ze will him heid or hang, 
Flemyng 1s his name, quhair evir he gang, 
In place, o or in quhat toun. 


SONG XXX. 
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coat, And ſhame fa' the gear and the 
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ba - grie o't. 


Johnny was the lad that held the plough, 

But now he has got goud and gear enough; 

J weel mind the _— when he was na wor th a groat, 
And ſhame fa', 


Jenny was the laſs that mucked the byre, 
But now ſhe goes in her ſilken attire : 

And ſhe was a laſs who wore a plaiden coat, 
And ſhame fa”, &c. 


Yet a' this ſhall never danton me, 

Sac lang's I keep my fancy free; 

While I've but a penny to pay t'other pot, 
May the d—1 take the gear and the bagrie o't*, 


; #* Shame fall the geer and the blad' ry vt," fays Kelly, is 
ce the turn of an old Scottiſh ſong, ſpoken when a young 
handſome girl marries an old man, upon the account of his 
wealth.“ Scots Proverbs, p. 296. 
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When I've a ſaxpence un- der my thumb, 
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Then I'll get cre-dit in ilk - a town: But 
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ay when I'm poor they bid me gang by; O 
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po- ver- ty parts good compa - ny. 


Tod len 
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hame, 


tod - len hame, Coud-na my loove come 
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tod-len hame ? 
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Fair-fa* the goodwife, and ſend her good ſale, 
She gi'es us white bannocks to drink her ale, 
Syne if that her tippony chance to be ſma', 
We'll take a good ſcour o't, and ca't awa'. 
Todlen hame, todlen hame, 
As round as a neep come todlen hame, 


My kimmer and I lay down to ſleep, 

And twa pint-ſtoups at our bed's feet ; 

And ay when we waken'd, we drank them dry : 

What think ye of my wee kimmer and 1? 
Todlen butt, and todlen ben, 


Sae round as my loove comes todlen hame. 


Leez me on liquor, my todlen dow, 
Ye're ay ſae good humour'd when weeting your 
mou; 
When ſober ſae ſour, yell fight with a flee, 
That tis a blyth ſight to the bairns and me, 
When todlen hame, todlen hame, 


When round as a neep ye come todlen "TY 
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WILLIE BREW'D A PECK O' MAU T. } 


BY ROBERT BURNS. 


And Rob and Al - lan cam to ſee; 
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Three blyth-er hearts, that lee lang night, 


Ye wad na found in Chriſten- die. 
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We are na fou, we're nae that 
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e'e; The cock may craw, the day may 


daw, And ay we'll taſte the barley bree. 1 


Here are we met, three merry boys, 
Three merry boys I trow are we; 
And mony a night we've merry been, 

And mony mae we hope to be. 
Cho. We are na fou, &c. 
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It is che moon, I ken her horn, 
That's blinkin in tlie lift ſae hie; 
She ſhines ſae bright to wyle us hame, 
But by my ſooth ſhe'll wait a wee. 

Cho. We are na fou, &c. 


Wha firſt ſhall riſe to gang awa, 
A cuckold coward loun is he; 1 
Wha firſt beſide his chair ſhall fa”, | I 
He is the king amang us three. 
Cha, We are na fou, &c. 
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BALLAT OF GU DE. FALLO WIS.“ 
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I mak it kend, he that will ſpend, And luve 
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God lait and air, God will him mend, and 
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Thairfoir pretend weill for to ſpend Off geir, 
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and nocht till ſpair. I knaw the end, that all 
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mon wend Away nakit and bair, With ane O 


Written before 1568. The name of Jounz BT VTR, 
ſubjoined in the original MS, ſeems to have been only aſ- 
ſumed for the occaſion, 
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and ane I; Ane wreche ſall haif no mair, Bot 
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wrek and wair. 


For all the wrak a wreche can pak, 
And in his baggis imbrace, 
Zit Deid ſall tak him be the bak, 
And par him cry, Allace 
Than ſall he ſwak away with lak, 
And wait nocht to quhat place; 
Than will thay mak at him a knak, 
That maiſt of his gud hais, 
With ane O and ane I: 
Quhyle we haif tyme and ſpace, 
Mak we gud cheir, quhyle we are' heir, 
And thank God of his grace. 


Wer thair ane king to rax and ring 
Amang gude fallowis cround, 

Wrechis wald wring, and mak murnyng, 
For dule thay ſuld be dround ; 
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Quha undirſtude, ſuld haife his gude. 
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Quha fndis ane dring, owdir auld or zing, 
Gar hoy him out and hound. 


Now let us ſing, with Chryſtis biting, 


Be glaid, and mak gud ſound, 

With ane O and ane I ; 

Now, or we forder found, 
Drink thow to me, and I to the, 
And lat the cop go round. 


Or he wer cloſd in clay, 

Sum in thair mude thay wald go wud, 
And de lang or thair day: 

Nocht worth ane hude, or ane auld ſnud, 
Thow ſall beir hyne away; 

Wreche, be the rude, for to conclude, 
Full few will for the pray, 
With ane O and ane I: 
Gud-fallowis, quhill we may, 

Be mirry and free, ſyne blyth we be, 
And ſing on twa and tway. 
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There-fore I will care no more, Since that in 
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Hey down, a down, a die, And caſt care 


# Written before 1666. 
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a-way, a-way, from me, 


If I want, I care to get; 

The more I have, it doth me fret ; 

Have I much, I care for more ; 

The more I have, I think I'm poor: 

Thus doth grief my mind oppreſs, 

In wealth or wo finds no redreſs : 
Therefore I'll care no more, no more in vain, 
For care hath coſt me miekle grief and pain. 


Is not this world a ſlippry ball? 
And thinks men ſtrange to catch a fall. 
Doth not the fea both eb and flow ? 
And hath not Fortune a painted ſhow ? 
Why ſhould men take care or grief, 
Since that in care comes no relief ? 
'There?s none ſo wiſe but he may be o're-thrown, 


The careleſs may reap what the careful hath ſown. 


Well then, learn to know thyſelf, 
And care not for-this worldly pelf: 

Whether thine eſtate be great or ſmal, 

Give thanks to God, what e're befal : 

So ſhalt thou then live at caſe, 

No ſudden grief (hal thee difpleaſe : 


Then mayſt thou ſing, Hey down, a down, a die- 
When thou haſt caſt all care and grief from thee. 
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gie Lau-der? A pip-er met her gaun to 
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Right ſcorn- ful - ly ſhe anſwer' d him, ame. 


bladderſkate; My name is Maggie Lau-der. 
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Maggie, quoth he, and, by my bags, 
I'm fidging fain to ſee thee ; 

Sit down by me, my bonny bird, 
In troth I winna fteer thee ; 

For I'm a piper to my trade, 
My name 1s Rob the Ranter, 

The laſſes loup as they were daft, 
When I blaw up my chanter. 


Piper, quoth Meg, hae ye your bags ? 
Or is your drone in order ? 

If you be Rob, Pve heard of you, 

Live you upo' the border? 

The laſſes a', baith far and near, 

Have heard of Rob the Ranter; 

1'll ſhake my foot wi' right goodwill, 

Gif you'll blaw up your chanter. 


About the drone he twiſted ; 
Meg up and wallop'd o'er the green, 
For brawly could ſhe friſk it. 
Weel done, quoth he: play up, quoth ſhe : 
Weel bob'd, quoth Rob the Ranter ; 
*Tis worth my while to play indeed, 
When 1 hae fick a dancer. 


Weel hae you play'd your part, quoth Meg, 
Your cheeks are like the crimſon ; 
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There's nane in Scotland plays ſae weel, 
Since we loſt Habby Simpſon.“ 
I've liv'd in Fife, baith maid and wife, 
Theſe ten years and a quarter; 
Gin you ſhould come to Enſter fair, 
Speir ye for Maggie Lauder. 


SONG Nl. 


ANDRO AND HIS Curry GUN, 
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Blyth, blyth, blyth was ſhe, Blyth was the 
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wick gill, And leugh to ſee a tap-pit 
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hen. She took me in, and ſet me down, 


The celebrated piper of Kilbarchan; whoſe memory 
and merits are preſerved in an excellent elegy. He flouriſh- 
ed about the middle of the ſeventeenth century. 


And heght to keep me law - ing free; But, 


cun-ning carl- ing that ſhe was, She gart me 
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birle my baw - bie. 


We loo'd the liquor well enough; 
But waes my heart my caſh was done, 
Before that I had quench'd my drowth, 
And laith I was to pawn my ſhoon. 
When we had three times toom'd our ftoup, 
And the nieſt chappin new begun, 
In ſtarted, to heeze up our hope, 
Young Andro with his cutty gun. 


The carling brought her kebbuck ben, 

With girdle-cakes well toaſted brown, 
Well does the canny kimmer ken, 

They gar the ſcuds gae glibber down. 
We ca'd the bicker aft abour ; 

Till dawning we ne'er jee'd our bun, 
And ay the cleaneſt drinker out, 

Was Andro with his cutty gun. 

Cc 3 
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He did like ony mavis ſing, 

And as I in his oxter ſat, 

He ca'd me ay his bonny thing, 
And monny a ſappy kiſs J gat. 

J hae been eaſt, I hae been weſt, 
I hae been far ayont the ſun ; 

But the blytheſt lad that e'er I ſaw, 
Was Andro with his cutty gun. 


SONG XXXVII. 
WILLY WAS A W ANTON WAG. 


BY MR. WALKINSHAW. 


ee, was a wan-ton wag, The blyth- 


eſt lad that e'er I 3 At bri-dals till 


he bore the brag, And car-ried ay the gree 
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And wow! but Wil-ly he was braw, And at his 
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ſhoulder hang a tag, That pleas'd the laſſ - es 


beſt of a'. 


He was a man without a clag, 
His heart was frank without a flaw ; 
And ay whatever Willy ſaid, 
It was ftill hadden as a law. 
Nis boots they were made of the jag ; 
When he went to the weaponſhaw, 
Upon the green nane durſt him brag, 
The feind a ane amang them a'. 


And was not Willy well worth gowd ? 
He wan the love of great and ſma'; 
For after he the bride had kiſs'd, 
He kiſs'd the laſſes hale-ſale a': 
Sae merrily round the ring they row'd, 
When be the hand he led them a', 
And ſmack on ſmack on them beſtow?'d, 
By virtue of a ſtanding law. 
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And was nae Willy a great lown, 

As ſhyre a lick as e'er was ſeen? 
When he danc'd with the laſſes round, 

The bridegroom ſpeer'd where he had been, 
Quoth Willy, I've been at the ring, 

With bobbing, faith, my ſhanks are fair ; 
Gae ca' your bride and maidens in, 
For Willy he dow do nae mair. 


Then reſt ye, Willy; I'll gae out, 
And for a wee fill up the ring : 
But, ſhame light on his ſouple ſnout, 
He wanted Willy's wanton fling. 
Then ftraight he to the bride did fare, 
Says, wells me on your bonny face, 
With bobbing Willy's ſhanks are fair, 
And I am come ta kill his place. 


Bridegroom, ſhe ſays, you'll ſpoil the dance, 
And at the ring you'll ay be lag, 
Unleſs like Willy ye advance ; 
O ! Willy has a wanton leg : 
For we't he learns us a? to ſteer, 
And formaſt ay bears up the ring ; 
We will find nae fic dancing here, 
If we want Willy's wanton fling. 
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There was a wife won'd in a glen, And 


ſhe had doch-ters nine or ten, That ſought 


the houſe baith but and ben, To find their 
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fire, The auld wife a-boon the fire, She 
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died for lack of ſniſhing. 


Her mill into ſome hole had fawn, 
What recks, quoth ſhe, let it he gawn, 
For I maun hae a young goodman, 
Shall furniſh me with ſniſſing. 
The auld wife, &c. 


Her eldeſt dochter ſaid right bauld, 
Fy, mother, mind that now ye're auld, 
And if ye with a yonker wald, 
He'll waſte away your fniſhing. 
The auld wife, &c. 


The youngeſt dochter ga'e a ſhout, 
O mother dear! your teeth's a“ out, 


| Beſides haff blind, you have the gout, 


Your mill can had nae ſniſhing, 
The auld wife, &c. 


Ye lied, ye limmers, cries auld mump, 
For I hae baith a tooth and ſtump, 


And will nae langer live in dump, 


By wanting of my ſniſning. 
The auld wife, &c. 


Thole ye, fays Peg, that pauky flut, 
Mother, if you can crack a nut, 
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Then we will a? conſent to it, 
That you ſhall have a ſniſhing, 
T he auld wife, &C. 


The auld ane did agree to that, 
And they a piſtol bullet gat; 
She powerfully began to crack, 
To won herſell a ſniſhing. 
The auld wife, &c. 


Braw ſport it was to ſee her chow't 
An 'tween her gums ſae ſqueez and row't, 
While frae her jaws the ſlaver flow'd, 
And ay the curs'd poor ſtumpy. 
The auld wife &c. 


At laſt ſhe ſaw a deſperate ſqueez, 
Which brak the lang tooth by the neez, 
And fyne poor ſtumpy was at eaſe, 
But ſhe tint hopes of ſniſhing. 
The auld wife, &c. 


She of the taſk began to tire, 
And frae her dochters did retire, 
Syne lean'd her down ayont the fire, 
And dyed for lack of ſniſhing. 
The auld wife, &c. 


Ye auld wives, notice well this truth, 
As ſoon as ye're paſt mark of mouth, 
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Ne'er do what's only fit for youth, 
And leave aff thoughts of ſniſhing : _ 
Elje, like this wife ayont' the fire, 
Vr bairns againſt you will conſpire 3 
Nor will you get, unleſs ye hire, 
A young man with your ſniſhing. 


SONG XXXIX. 
THE ROCK AND THE WEE PICKLE TOW. 


BY MR. ALEXANDER ROSS, 


SCHOOL-MAS TER AT LOCHLEE. 
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There was an auld wife an' a wee pickle 
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tow, An' ſhe wad gae try the ſpin-ning 
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o't, She lou-ted her down, an her rock took a 


low, And that was a bad be ginning o't: 


She fat an' ſhe grat, an' ne flet and ſhe 


flang, An ſhe threw an' ſhe blew, an' ſhe wrigl'd 


an' wrang, Ag? he chok-ed, an? boaked, an' 
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I've wanted a fark for theſe eight years an' den, 
An' this was to be the beginning o't, 

But I vow I ſhall want it for as lang again, 

Or ever I try the ſpinning o't ; 

For never ſince ever they ca'd me as they cÞ me, 
Did ſick a miſhap an miſanter befa* me, 

But ye ſhall hae leave baithto hang me an? draw me; 
The neiſt time I try the ſpinning o't. 
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2 for cheſe three ſcore o Nerd 
An' ay I kept free d' che fpinning v't, | 

But how I was ſarked foul fa' them that ſpeers, 

For it minds me upo? the beginning o't. 

But our women are now a days grown ſae bra', 

That Aka an maun hae a ſark an ſome hae twa, 

The warlds were better when ne'er an awa' 

Had a rag but ane at the beginning o't. 


Foul Fa her chat ever advis'd me to ſpin, 

That had been ſo lang a beginning o't, 

I might well have K as I did begin, 

Nor toe got fick a fair with the {pinning ot. 

But they'll ſay, V her 
ain weerd, 

I thought on a day, it ſhould never be ſpeer'd, | 

How toot ye the low take your rock be the beard, 

When ye yeed to try the {ſpinning ot? 


The ſpinning, the ſpinning it gars my heart ſob, 
When I think upo' the beginning o't, 

J thought ere I died to have anes made a web, 

But ſtill I had weers o the ſpinning ot. 

But had I nine dathers,.as I hae but three, 

Is that they frac {pinning wad keep their hands free» 
For fear of a bad beginnimg 0't. 


Yet in ſpite of my counſel if they will needs run 
The drearyſome riſk of he ſpinning o't, 
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Let them ſeek out a lythe in the heat of the ſun, 
And there venture o the beginning 0't: 
But to do as I did, alas, and awow! © 

To buſk up a rock at the cheek of the low, 
Says, that I had but little wit in my pow, 

And as little ado with the ſpinning d's. 


But yet after a-, there is ae thing that grieves 
My heart to think o' the beginning o't, 

Had I won the length but of ae pair! fleeves, 
Then there had been word of the ſpinning ot; 
This I wad ha' waſhen an bleech'd hike the foaw, 
And of my tua gardies like moggans wad draw, 
An' then fouk wad ſay, that auld Girzy was bra', 
An MT a eee 


But gin I wad mog about till a new ſpring, 
I ſhould yet hae a bout of the ſpinnang o't, 

A mutchkin of linſeed Pd i the yerd fing, 
For à the wan chanfie beginning o't. 

I'll gar my ain Tammie gae down to the how, 
An cut me a rock of a widderſhines grow, 
Of good rantry-tree for to carry my tow, 

An' a ſpindle of the fame for the twining o't. 


For now when I mind me, I met Maggy Grim, 
This morning juſt at the beginning oft, 

She was never cad chancy, but canny an ſim, 
An' ſae it has fair d of my ſpinning ot : 
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But an' my new rock were anes cutted an dry, 
I'll a Maggie s can an' her cantraps defy, 
An' but onie ſuſſie the ſpinning I'll try, 
An' ye's a hear o the aan o't. 


Quo? Tibby, her dather, tak tent fat ye ſay, 
The never a ragg we'll be ſeeking o't, 

Gan ye anes begin, yell tarveal's night an . 
Sae it's vain ony mair to be ſpeaking ot. 

Since lambas I'm now gaing thirty an' twa, 
An' never a dud fark had I yet gryt or ſma', 
An' what war am I? Pm as warm an' as bra', 
As thrummy mY Tg that's a n ot. 


To labor the Unt. and. an? then . the ſeed, * 
An' then to yoke me to the harrowing o't, 
An' ſyn loll amon't an' pike out ilka weed, 
Like ſwine in a ſty at the r e o*t;- 

Syn powing and ripling an' ſteeping, an' then 
To gar's gae an' ſpread it upo' the cauld plain, 
An' then after a' may be labor in vain, 
When the wind and the weet gets the fuſion 0 t. 


But tho' i it mould anter we nas to IR , 
Wi' beetles we'te ſet to the drubbing o't, 

An' then frae our fingers to gnidge aff the hide, 
With the weariſome wark o' the rubbing o't. 
An' ſyn ilka tait maun be heckl'd out throw, 
The lint putten ae gate, anither the tow, 


n 


Syn on on a rock wi't, an' it taks a low, 
The back o' my hand to the ſpinning Ot, 


Quo? Jenny, I think *aman ye're i' the right, 
Set your feet ay a ſpar to the ſpinning o't, 
We may tak our advice frae ourain mither's fright, 
That the gat when ſhe try'd the beginning ot. 
But they'll ſay that auld fouk are twice bairns indeed, 
An' ſae ſhe has kythed it, but there's nae need 
To fickan an amſhack that we drive our head, 

As langs we're ſae ſkair'd frae the ſpinning o't. 


Quo' Nanny the youngeſt, I've now heard you a, 
An' dowie's your doom o' the ſpinning o't, 
Gin ye, fan the cow flings, the cog caſt awa', 

Ye may ſee where ye'll lick up your winning o't. 
But I fee that but ſpinning 111 never be bra”, 

But gae by the name of a dilp or a da, 
Sae lack where ye like I ſhall anes ſhak a fa”, 
Afore I be dung with the ſpinning o't. 


For well I can mind me when black Willie Bell 
Had Tibbie there juſt at the winning o't, 
What blew up the bargain, ſhe kens well herſell, 
Was the want of the knack of the ſpinning o't. 
An' now, poor *oman, for ought that I ken, 

She may never get fick an offer again, 

But pine away bit an bit, like Jenkin's hen, 

An' naething to wyte but the ſpinning o't. 
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But were it for naething, but juſt this alane, 

J ſhall yet hae a bout o' the ſpinning o't, 

They may caſt me for ca'ing me black at the bean, 
But nae cauſe I ſhun'd the beginning o't. 

But, be that as it happens, I care not a ſtrae, 

But nane of the lads ſhall hae it to ſay, 

When they come till woo, ſhe kens naething avae, 
Nor has onie can o' the ſpinning o't 


In the days they ca'd yore, gin auld fouks had 


but won, 


To a ſurkoat hough ſide for the winning ot, 


Of coat raips well c ut by the caſt o' their bun, 
They never ſought mair o' the ſpinning o't. 

A pair of grey hoggers well clinked benew, 

Of nae other lit but the hue of the ew, 

With a pair of rough rullions to ſcuff thro? the dew, 
Was the fee they ſought at the beginning o't. 


But we maun hae linen, an' that maun hae we, 
An how get we that, but the ſpinning oft ? 
How can we hae face for to ſeek a gryt fee, 


Except we can help at the winning o't ? 


An' we maun hae pearlins and mabbies an cocks, 


An' ſome other thing that the ladies ca- ſmokes, 


An' how get we that, gin we tak na our rocks, 
And pow what we can at the ſpinning o't ? 


'Tis needleſs for us for to tak our remarks 
Frae our mithers miſcooking the ſpinning o't, 
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She never kend ought o' the gueed of the ſarks, 
Frae this aback to the beginning o't. | 
Twa three ell of plaiden was a' that was ſought 
By our auld warld bodies, an' that boot be 
bought, mens 

For in ilka town ſickan things was na wrought, 
So little they kend o' the ſpinning o't. 
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Tar-ry woo, tar-ry woo, Tar-ry woo 
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be cleading for a queen. 


Sing my bonny harmleſs ſheep, 

That feed upon the mountains ſteep, 
Bleeting ſweetly as ye go 

Through the winter's froſt and ſow : 
Hart and hynd, and fallow deer 
No be haff fo uſeful are; 

Frae kings to him that hads the plow, 
Are all oblig'd to tarry woo. 


Up ye ſhepherds, dance and ſkip, 

O'er the hills and valteys trip; 

Sing up the praiſe of tarry woo, 

Sing the flocks that bear it too; 
Harmleſs creatures without blame, 

That clead the back, and cram the wame, 
Keep us warm and hearty fou; 

Leeſe me on the tarry woo. 
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How happy is a ſhepherd's life, 

Far frae courts, and free of ſtrife 
While the gimmers bleet and bae, 
And the lambkins anſwer mae 3 | 
No ſuch muſick to his ear; 

Of thief or fox he has no fear; 
Sturdy kent, and colly too, 

Well defend the tarry Woo. 


He lives content and envies none ; 
Not even a monarch on his throne, 
Tho' he the royal ſcepter ſways, 
Has not ſweeter holy days. 

Who' d be a king, can ony tell, 
When a ſhepherd ſings ſae well? 
Sings ſae well, and pays his due, 
With honeſt heart and ory Woo. 


SONG XII 
THE EWIE WI' THE CROOKED HORN. 


BY MR. SKINNER, A MINISTER. 


O were I a- ble to re-hearſe, My 


ewics praiſe in proper verſe, I'd ſound it 


a- Wa. 


J neither needed tar nor keil, 

To mark her upo' hip or heel, 

Her craoked horn it did as well, 
To ken her by amo? them a. 

The ewie, &c. | 


She never threaten'd ſcab nor rot, 
But keeped ay her ain jog trot, 
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Baith to che fauld and to che dot, 


Was never ſweer to lead nor ca”. 
The ewie, &c. 


Nae cauld nor hunger e' er her dang, 
Nor win' nor rain could e' er her wrang,. 
For anes ſhe lay a heal week lang 

Aneath a drearie wreath of ſnaw. 
The ewie, &c. 


When other ewes they lap the dyke, 
And ate the kail for a* the ryke, 
My ewie never play'd the like, 

But tees'd about the barn yard wa'. 
The ewie, &c, 


A better nor a thriftier beaſt 
Nae honeſt man cou'd well ha wiſt, 
For, bonny thing, ſhe never miſt 

To hae ilk year a lamb or twa, 
The ewie, &c. 


The firſt ſhe had I gae to Jock, 

To be to him a kind of Rock, 

And now the laddie has a flock ; 
Of mair nor thirty head te ca”. 

The ewie, &c. 


The neeſt I gae to Jean; and now 
The bairn's ſae bra”, has fauld ſae fu', 
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That lads ſae thick come her to woo, | 
They're fain to ſleep on hay. or ſtraw. 
The ewie, &c. : 


I looked ay at even for her, 
For fear the fumart might devour her, 
Or ſome meſhanter had come o'er her, 
If the beaſtie bade awa”. 
The ewie, &c. 


Yet Monday laſt, for a- my keeping, 

I' canno' ſpeak it without greeting, 

A villain came, when I was ſleeping, 
And ſtaw my ewie, horn and à'. 

The ewie, &c. 


I ſought her ſair upo* the morn 
And down beneath a buſs of thorn 
I got my ewie's crooked horn, 

But ah! my ewie was awa'. 
The ewie, &c. 


But an I had the lown that did it, 

I've ſworn and ban'd, as well as ſaid it, 
Tho? a? the world ſhou'd me forbid it, 
I ſhou'd gie his neck a thraw. 

The ewie, &c. 


I never met wy ſick a turn 
As this ſince ever I was born, 
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My ewie wi' the crooked horn, 


Peur filly ewie | ſtown awa'. 
The ewie, &c. 


O had ſhe died of crook or cauld, 
As ewies die when they are auld, 
It wad na been, by mony fauld, 

Dae ſair a heart to nane o's a5. 
The ewie, &c. 


For a' the claith that we ha'e worn, 
Frae her and hers, ſae aften ſhorn, 
The loſs of her we cou'd ha'e born, 

Had fair ſtrae death tane her awa'. 
The ewie, &c. 


But this poor thing to loſe her life, 

Aneath a greedy villains knife, 

I'm really fear'd that our goodwife 
Sall never win aboon't ava. 

The ewie, &c. 


O all ye bards beneath Kinghorn, 
Call up your muſes, let them mourn; 
Our ewie wi' the crooked horn 

Is town frae us, and fell'd and a'. 
The ewie, &c. 


THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME.. 
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